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PREFACE 


This book ms originsiUy inicndcd to help pupils in high schools develop 
a knowledge of Monsoon Asia. The contrihuiors, aJ] cither inembcrs of 
the staff of the Australian Nationul Universiiy* Canbemu or otherwise 
associated with that University,, have aiLcmpted to explain^ succinctly and 
simply^ the salient features of the history and cultures of Monsoon Asia so 
that students may know something about these iniinecisdy impormni 
factors in the modem world. 

The contributors and the editor hope that this study of five of the 
most Important regions of Asia will be more than a teittook. For many 
reasons^ some of which are pven in Chapter I it is essential far the 
welfare of dvilkadon as a w^holc that that port of the world which inherits 
the culture of Europe should know more about AsLa^ and we hope thM 
this hctok will be of some interest lo readers of all ages and iiatioDaUtie&, 
and help those who have been brought up in the Western tradition to 
understand a Jjiile about other civilizations, and even perhaps help Asians 
to understand other Asians of different cultural backgrounds. 

Though this book was written primarily with Australian readers in 
mind [l is, we hope, in no seme parochial. In dlffercni ways and with 
different emphases its authors try to relmc the cultural history of their 
respective regions to the culture and hlstoiy of the rest of the world. Our 
chapters will no doubt hdp the reader better la follow contemporary 
Asian political and social problems, but they are primarily mtended to 
help him lo understand and appreciate the cultures of the peoples of Asia 
and to know where their attitudes and values differ from those of the 
Wesi and from one another's. In such a small compass ii is impossible la 
do more than barely scratch a diminutive portion of the surface of the 
great civilizations described here. If, among their readers, even a few are 
stimulated to go on Lo some of the more detailed books memioned in the 
bjhbographyv the authors will be very satisfied. 

One of the main problems facing the reader who takes up a book on 
Asian civilizations is the plethora of unusual words which he has to cope 
with right from the start. To help him we have made the index also 
serve as a glossary, and definilions of many of the Asian words used in 
the book will be found there. The day may come when serious mis- 
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nfonuodatioa of a weU knowa Asian nanw or word is Jookc<J on as a 
sign of ignorancft and tact of education. But at present ignorance prevails 
nearly everyvfhere^ and even television announces and scitooliea^irs 
rarely make any effort to arrive at the approaimately coirect pronunciation 
of an A^an name. At the end of each chapter the reader will find a few 
notes on pronunciation, and we urge him to read them carefuily. 

Wc wish to thank Mrs Jocelyn Ber^, for very efficient swretnrial 
easistance, Miss Mary Hutchinson, for preparing the ind« and other 
invaluable help, and the Visual Aids Department of the Auslrail^ National 
Uoiversi^, for assistance with the prepaiation of the iUustraUoiis, Many 
of the plates are taken from oopyii^t photo^phs and we arc grateful to 
the ownere of the copyri^ts, who are mentioned in the list on p. xi, lor 
permission to use their pictures. Finally we would thank the publishers 
lor their enihusisatic rapport of this modest survey of the civilizations 
of Australia's nearest neighbours. 

A, L. Basham 

Canberra, 1973 
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Introduction 


A.L.BASHAM 











The days arte past wbtn ii is nectissaty to explain in the introducdoa to 
a book like this just why we should tiy to utidcrstaiid Asia, and why 
Asia Is so Important Asia contains about half the population of the 
earth, and about a thjid of its total land surface — these arc surely 
reasons enough, without further argument- People who do not want (o 
understand at least a little about Asia will not be likely to open this 
book anyhow, $o the really important quesdon is not why we should 
understand Asia, but how wc should understand Asia. 

In classical times the word Asia was first used to mean a limited 
aiea of what is now Turkey, As geographical knowledge widened it came 
to include an immense and indeterminate re^on lying to the east of Asia 
Minor, Nowadays it is universally accepted as implying the whole land 
mass east of the Ural Mountains, the Black Sea, the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, together with nearby islands such a$ Japan, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, and Sri Lanka. In the early nineieemb eentuiy there was some 
doubt as to whether Australia should be included for geographical pur¬ 
poses in Asia, but owing to its size it came to be regarded as a separate 
continenl. 

From the geographical point of view the most significant feature 
of Asia is the immense and very high tableland which forms its centre. 
As this area grows warmer In spring the air above it rises and is replaced 
by winds blowii^ from the oceans lo the south and east. These winds 
bring heavy clouds of water vapour from the ocean and most of this is 
released before it reaches the mountains. Thus it happens that some of 
the most populous parts of Aria receive much of thdr rainfall within a 
period of about three months of the year in the spring and summer, from 
May to September, the exact time varying somewhat according to region. 
This periodic rainfall is known as the monsoon, a word borrowed from 
the Arabs. 

To support a la^e population in a monsoon area and to carry on 
agriculture Uicoughout the year it is necessary to conserve the surplus 
rainfall of the monsoon and use it judiciously for watering the crop In 
the drier months. So, m&ny of the peoples of Asia are dependent on 
conserved water, and for thousands of years one of the main functions 
of ihelr rulers has been to promote and control irrigation. Some ports of 
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Asia. afTecied hy tbc mon^on b 4 iv^ developed political sj^lcms largely 
ba^od oa Ihiis Dveiridtng necessity, 

A point which we mu&t always bear in aiincl is that the division be¬ 
tween Asia and the rest of the world is based essentially on practical 
convcnieacc and nothiog else^ Europe is not sharply separated from Asia. 
The Ural Mountains, which divide European Russia from Siberia and Soviet 
Central Asia, are mostSy low hilb. md they have never p^\xntcd large 
hordes of people from travelling from Asia to Europe or in the ncvcfsc 
direction. lndo-Europeans» Scythians, Huns,. Tatars and other nomads 
found their way to Europe by this means. L.atcr, bands of Russian 
peasants colonized Siberia* and the armies of the Tsars expanded Russian 
imperial power by the same routesi. West of the Urals Is the Russian plain 
and Wesiem Europe which, looked at from the East* seem to Eorm merdy 
an appendage to Asia, a sub-contineal like the Indian sub-continent. 

As with the Urals, the narrow straits between Asia and the Balkans 
have never really divided the two continejits, and from long before history 
nten were migraiing from Asia and settling in Europe by way of the eastem 
Mediterranean. Archaeology has shown that even in PalacoUihk times 
cowrie sheils from the Red Sea found dieir way to Western Europe, and 
so even then there was remote and uidirect contact between Asia and the 
West 

The point of 4U ihia Is that wc have thought too long along lines of 
‘them" and *us\ ‘tis' being the many people of the world who live in Europe, 
or whose ancestors came ftam Europe. UniU recently Ehcre was a w‘ide- 
spread idea that "we' were progressive, practiciL mdustricnis^ inventive, 
white 'they" were conservative, other-worldly, inclined to thought rather 
than achon, backward-looking. This generaliaation may have been partly 
true of some pans of A&ta and some pits of the areas of Europan 
expansion in the ninctceiuh ceniury, but it is in no sense true now and 
neither was it mie In the earlier past- For though Asia may bo a convenient 
tem from ihe point of view’ of geography, when we look at it in the 
perspective of the ptt it is almost mcaiiinglcss except in relation to a very 
short pried of recent history. In earlier times there was no plarity ol 
'them' and of Asia and Europe. 

There is not, and never has been, such a thing as Asian civilization. 
For that reason the university' department with which most of the conui- 
bulors to this vohmie are connected changed its name some years ago* 
and became the Department of Asian Civilizaiions, in ihe plural. The 
culture o! the world has always been one in essence, and no civUizadon 
has grown up entirely in a vacuum, without comaet with other ctdiurcs. 
The idea put forwurd by certam philosophica] histoiioM or hisioricol 
philosophers that It is possible to identify a discrete civilization as one 
would a living organism, as coming into being, liaving a period of individual 
life, and Ihen growing old and dying, is based on a false anaJogy. No 
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dviliiition ever dies^ or ever will die, unices tiliimatdy ali human life dis- 
appean from the earths Even now in ihc twenijetb century we make use 
of the invenlions of unknown men in the earliest dvilteaiiDn of 
Mesopotamia^—the wheel and the hafted axe for insiance—and we think 
some of the thoughts that they thought For instance in the earliest code 
of law known lo us, the laws of Urukagina, the ruler of the Sumerian city 
of Lagash in about 2400 B.C.| wc read; 'If a vlUem makes a fishpond, no 
gcjitlcniBn has the right to take away bh h%h\ Mutaih mutandis, our own 
legislators still daim to defeml the rights of the poor and weak against 
the rich and powerfulp and in this they share the views of some of the 
more benevolent kings of the most ancient civilizations. Those dvilizations 
have not died: they have only changed and developed into something else. 

If dvilizations are not bom and so do not die, If they have no real 
boundaries in time, equally they have no ahaqi boundaries in spec. There 
never was a culture so cut off from the rest of the world that it did not 
blend Into another culture on Its frontiers. Even the many ancient cultures 
of the Americas, some civilized and some not so, were linked with those 
of Asia and the rest of the world in a slight' mcasurt. Somehow objects 
from China found their way to America and their style of ornamentation 
was copied—the resemblances are so striking that they just cannot be due 
m cimnee. How the transfer took place we cannot say, but in some way 
Of other it happened- and some scholars would surest many more 
borrowings by early America from Asla^ 

Thus no civtlization is a discrete individual with hard and fast 
boundaries. It merges with its neighbours on its edg^, so to speak. It is 
perhaps more appropriate not to think of European dvilizadon, Islamic 
civilization, Chinese civilization and so on, but rather to think of centres 
or foci of civillzMion in different parts of the world, giving rise to regional 
variations. Over about 4500 years of recorded history there have been four 
great ccdtres in the world, from which cultures have spread, and whieb 
in earlier days were iook^ to as the main sources of Vkisdom, leambg 
and beauty by the people living on their borders. These centres are, from 
East to West; C2iina, India, Western Asia, especially Mesopotamia, and 
the Mediterranean^ cspeciaDy Greece and Italy, 

It was b West Asia, in lower Mesopotamia, that there appeared the 
earliest civiiization^ io the sense of mert living in cities with an organized 
govenuaent. Thence civilization spread to Hgypi+ Crete, tjan, Turkey, and 
the Caucasus, and this wide area for many centuries formed the cultural 
centre of the world. Then, in the sbith century B*C-, the Mediterranean, 
area became the most vital and progressive^ and it held that position for 
several centuries^ In the fourth century A.D.» India was the most civilized 
part of the world, and three centuries or so [ater it was China. From the 
ninth century onwards the greatest centre of civUlzalion was once more 
Western Asia^ with the sudden development of Arab culture, fertilized by 
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the new religion of Islam and contact with Byzaniium. Then fnim the 
fifteenth century onwards the ball was tossed back to Europe, and there 
it remained until recent years. 

Looked at like this, from the point of view of history rather than 
geography, the dbtinction between Asia and Europe becomes blurred. It 
is only something that has arisen since, towards the end of the filtcenth 
century, Europeans began to ntake certain advances in science and 
invention which gave them a great technological advantage over the rest 
of the world, an advantage whkh they were quick to exploit, 

in earlier times, before the Renaissance in Europe, the cultures of 
the four great foci of civilization were more or less equally diffetenL An 
educated Indian of say the twelfth century A.D, would have felt very much 
a foreigner in China; only the decaying Buddhist monasteries and temples 
might have reminded him of his homeland. The Chinese way of life and 
system of government, with its rigid state control, would have seemed 
estrenuly strange to him. He would have felt equally strange in the Islamic 
world, with its strictly codified and exclusive refigion, and its austere 
mosques without any of the gaily coloured images to which he was used 
in his homeland. But perhaps if he had been transported to western 
Europe and had cnanaged to learn to talk to the people of the times, he 
would have felt nearer to ihe way of life that he knew, For he would have 
found tall temples containing images which were worshipped by the 
populace. He would have watched rituals which would remind him of those 
of Hindui.sm. And as he travelled over the country side he would have seen 
on every hill a fortress in which dwelt a local chief who owed allegiance 
to a greater king, controlled his territory through a band of armed men, 
and maintained himself by taxes levied from the peasantry, chiefly in kind 
—very like the sort of system our Indian was used to at home. 

Similarly a cultured official of the Roman Empire, if he could have 
travelled in time as well as in space, might well have found more in 
common with the civilization of 'Tang China than with that of any other 
region or period. Once he had learnt to speak Chinese he might have felt 
at home with the mandarin, a member of .a rigid hierarchy of power, who. 
when not engaged in his official duties, wdiiled away his time at drinking 
parties or in composing and reciting poetry. Conditions in India or 
mediaeval Europe would have seemed to the Roman distasteful by 
comparison, disorderly and undisciplined, where too much Ume was spent 
on religious and philosophical matters and nobody cared sullicienily for 
the welfare of the state. 

It is common knowledge that the world's great religions, without 
exception, began in Asia. One of them (or perhaps two if we include 
Judaism) was taken to Europe and there, in ^e magnificent structure of 
the Roman church, it achjet^ on organizstion unique in the history of 
leligiDOS anywhere. Chnsdanity is looked on as a particularly European 
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religion. bu» in faci it^ docuincs art firmly roowd in the Hebrew tradilinn, 
fcnilized by ideas from (ran and a few Fiorn Greece. It was only with ihc 
elaboration of church law and theology that European influcflce niadc it-ujlf 
fell Christianity is one of a group of religions the origins of which can 
be traced bnck to the beliefs of the ancient Semitic peoples, through early 
Judaism as it existed at the time of Christ. Other religions of this group 
arc later Judaism and Islam, Resembling these is ^roastrianism. the 
ancient religion of Iran, which is uniniportani nowadays but had much 
influence on other religions in earlier times. 

There is another group of religions which owe their origin to India. 
These are based partly on the ideas and practices of the ancient peasant 
eommuntties of the Ganga V^alley, and partly on the though Lt and mystical 
revelations of sages from the seventh ecnttiry B.C. on winds. Tlicir pHreni 
is the earliest form of Hinduism, now the reHeion of the great majority of 
Indians Out of that HbtduUm dcs'etoped Buddhism, the world's oldest 
missionary religion, which spread to Clttna, Japan, Tibet, and inosi of 
South-east Asia, though it almost died in the land of its birth, and yielded 
to [slam in Indonesia and Malaysia. Two other religions, Jainkm and 
Sikhism, arc also linked with the Indian religious tradition. The mtcieni 
religions of China and Japan. Confucianism, Taoism, and Shinto, have 
been to a cemsiderabie eatent influenced by Buddhism and may for practical 
purposes be included in this group, though they did not originate in india. 

Beuveen these two groups of rcliginniji, which have helped to form all 
the surviving civlUxations of the world, there arc certain important 
differences. For one thing the rdigtons of the Hebrew tradition—Judaism. 
Christianity, and hslam—.arc exclusive. H you are a member of one you 
canntu Ixlong to another. Nowadays some teachers of these fiutHs are 
modifying ihcir outlook, but in the past the doctrines ol each of these 
religioiu have been governed by the comma ad which Jehovah is said to 
have given to Moses on Mount Sinai; ‘Thou shaJt have none other gods 
hut mc‘. As a contrast wc may cite the W'ords said to have been spoken 
by the incaroatti god Krishna to the hero Arjuna in the great Hindu 
religious poem, the Bha^vad Clltdi 'Whatever god you may w'orship, I 
answer yout prayer'. This is an inclusive attitude, very different from the 
Western one. Every religion, says Krishna In ns many words, is looking 
in the same direction, and receives the blessing of the one God who is 
the source of all things. 

There are other differences too. The religions of the Western group 
teach that man has an immortal soul. TJiai soul is bom in a hunum body 
once and »ncc only, and on the dead) of the body the soul goes on to a 
changeless condition, cither of bliss or of suffering, and it never rclums. 
The Eastern rcli^ons, on the other hand, teach transmigration. maintBining 
that the life passes from body to body, whether in the heavens or on earth 
or in purgatories intense pair). The iradidonat Western teaching gives 
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the sout one chaiice aiilj' for ihe whole of <ricniJij\ AccoFdiii| to tbe 
rcHgions, there is always another chance until ni lasl, after immense strivings 
ihe being may succeed in reaching a state where there is no more trans- 
migration but only final bliss, somctuncs conceived of as involving complete 
loss of personalily, A corollary of ihe doctrtm; of transmigration is that 
all creatum. from ihe highest god to the meanest insect, arc linked together 
lit a great chain of being. The soal now inhabiting a worm may once have 
been that of a man, and vice vr/ra. Though there have been a few exoept- 
tions, the theologians of the Western religions have generally rejected 
transmigratiott and have maintained that Lnunortidity is reserved for 
humans, and when an animal is dead it is done for. We must bear this 
striking difference in mind when we think of the Hindu and Buddhtst 
tendency to non-violence and vegctarianisni, for from their point of view 
meal eating is thcoreticfllly tittle better than cannibalism. 

Another striking difference in the iraditionaJ doctrines of the two 
groups of religions is concerned with their cosmologies, their ideas of time 
and the universe. For the Westem religions the cosmos is simple. A plctnre 
of the universe was worked out by Ihc geographer Piotcmy in (he second 
century A.D,. and this fitted well with the concepts of Judaism and 
Christianity, and so was adopted as orthodort. Later, Islam also accept^ 
it with few modifications. Slowly over the sUtcenth century the Ptolemaic 
world view was given up m Europe, after it had been undermined by 
astronomers such as Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo. But it has influencL'd 
the whole tradition of the Western world and iis effects arc to be seen even 
today. The Ptolemaic universe was very simple. In its centre was earth, 
the abode of man; around earth revolv^ sttn, moon and planets; beyond 
them, set in thL- cmpyreBu, were the fixed stars, beyond which was the 
highest heaven. It was a safe, conifortable little cosmos, with earth at the 
centre of all things and man cnjoying a special position on earth. 

Moreover, if the tradiuonai Western cosmos was comprehensible in 
volume it w-as also comprehensible in duration. According to the best 
calculations, based on the genealogtcs in the Old Testamont, it had been 
created by God out of nothing iti the year 4004 B.C, and it would come 
to an end in the near future. 

The Eastern religions, on the other hand, conceived of a un’tverw o. 
immense or infinite cstenu in which the canh was only u comparatively 
minor elcmcnL and which went through tremendously long cycles of 
development and decline through all eternity. The universe of Hinduism 
and Buddhism comes closer than docs that of Ptolemy to the world of 
modem science, the cold impersonal cosmos containing distances so great 
that the mind can hardly visualize them and durations so long that though; 
can hardly conceive tliem. 

Let us bear these differences too in mind when we Ihink about Asia, 
and Set to- remember that they are not differences between the oudooks 
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and world vkws of Asia and Europe, but are diffetences wiihin Asia itseif. 
Both pictures of the universe began in Asia and, undl the religion of hlatn 
spread eastwards from the eleventh century onwards, the dividing line 
tKtween the two was rou^ljf the bcundaiy of the regions covered in this 
book. Monsoon Asia geneiaUy held the Indian world-view, and Western 
and Central Asia the Semitic, Since then the Western world-view has spread 
in the East, through the expansion of hlam in the South Asian sub- 
cootinent and Indonesia, and through many cooversions to Christianity. 
Now the two different views of the universe are steadily giving way to that 
of modem science, which rejects many of the fundamental presuppositions 
of both. 

So wc have some jusiificatlan in grouping together the countries of 
Moosoon Asia. Their peoples, over the mUlentiia, have had to cope with 
timllar climatk and agricultural probSems in order to maintain targe 
populations. Their auitudes have bc^ conditioned by certain similar beliefs 
about the nature life and the character of the cosmos. They have 
evolved two very ancient civilizations in India and China, and these have 
stimulated the development of other cultures in Japan, Korea, Tibet, 
Mongolia and the many lands of South-east Asia. We must not imagine 
that these latter cultures are mert imitations of the two older ones. As the 
following chapters will show, the peoples of these regions hod already 
developed considerable cultures of their own, long before they fdt the full 
impact of Chinese or Indian civilization. They always retained their cultural 
individuality, os they still retain It, and whatever ^cy borrowed has been 
transmuted and adapted according to their own genius, 

The spread of cliange is so fast nowadays that tl is hard to forecast 
whoL is going to happen to the world's cultures. At one time it seemed 
that 'Western* technological culture wrjuld gain complete ascendency over 
the whole world, and that the cidiures of Am would gradually b^omc 
merely matters of history. Now this seems more doubtful. Of course tech¬ 
nology, induatrialization. and the sclentiCc attitude are rapidly gaining 
ground in Asia, but certain features of the traditional cultures are showing 
remarkable powers of survival, and are even beginning to influence 
'We stem' civilization. 

Features of Indian culture are dearly affecting 'the West'—yoga, for 
instaooe, and the music of the sitSf. Japan has contributed Zen Buddhism, 
and from the days of WhUtler has had a subtle effect on ‘Western’ art. 
Now* the influence of Japan is even fdt in such aspects of life as landscape 
gardening and flower arranganeni, and she has given her traditional 
methods of self-defence, fudo and karate, to the world at large. Chinese 
restaurants are found in every city of Western Europe, America, and 
Australia, and in most parts of Asia also. Indonesia has produced the batik 
textile designs which are now popular everywhere. In fact Western civiliza¬ 
tion is returning to the situation which existed before the tuneteenih 
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cedtiixy, and is borrowmg as w«ll as lending. If a single world culture arises 
out of the cectinologieal levolution, it will be a culture drawing its elemenis 
not only from one region of the world, but from all pans ot iL 

T^ical of the future, perhaps, are iniematiotial aiipons. These 
splendid orchitecturaj complexes have a rather depressing sameness, when 
viewed from the runways, fn any part of die world you wilt find the same 
general pattern and style, with only slight variations. But the airport shops 
which cater for depardng passengers vary from one airport to another. 
While such internationally popular articles as du^-free Swiss watches and 
Japanese cameras are always in evidence, each airport contains shops which 
sell the products of the local culture, pc^ps not always in the best of taste, 
but ai least conveying something of the national feeling and national spirit 
to the rest of the world; and the designer of the passenger lounge of every 
International airport will try to convey something of the national tradition 
in the upholstciy, the decorations and the hangings. This, perhaps, is the 
picture of the world as it is becoming, at a pace more rapid every year 
as communications become quicker, easier and cheaper. £atcmaily there 
is a sameness more and more approaching uniformity; but look within and 
there are striking difTerences. 

Nothing is eternal. One of the Sisl lessons a student of Asian thought 
will learn is that everything material is constantly passing away, and if we 
try to dam the stream of time we do $q to our own disadvantage. The 
myth of the 'changeless East' is one which arose in the nutetcenth century. 
In those days the tempo of change in many parts of Asia was so slow that 
it perhaps really did seem changeicss bo a superficial observer. But it is 
clear that great changes have taken place in the past in Asia, and nowadays 
Asia is cl^ging as never before. It is in ibe past that the present and 
future arc rooted, and only by looking to the past can we undetstand what 
is now happening and what will happen. The authors of this book hope 
that it may fonn the first step towards deeper understanding and more 
realistic appreciation of the Hfe of Asia, and of what it has to offer to the 
world of the future. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


THE LAND 

India. Pakistan, Ban^adesb and Ceylon (which in 1972 whs offidalLy 
renamed Sri Lanka J coiutituie the souihent peninsula of the Asian con¬ 
tinent. Before the middle of August 1947, India and Pakistan, under 
Bfitisb rule, formed one nation. For the purposes of tbb study, all 
references to India before 1947 include Pakistan and .^lepaL 

The HimalayHs with their ttrity snow-clad peaks, in the north of India 
and Pakistan, separate the sub-continem from the rest of Asia. Tapering 
southwards to the Indian Ocean, it is like a triangle with its apex pointing 
to the equator. Just beyond the apea, separated by a narrow strait, lies 
the pear-shaped island of Ceylon. 

PHYSICAL DIVISIONS 

Looking at its physical features, the sub-caniincnt can be divided into four 
distinct regions. 

1. The Himalayas form the great northent wall. The most famous peak 
ii Mt Everest, 29 140 feet hi^ (or nearly nine km), whose summit was 
reached for the first time in fune 1953; but ii is in Nepal. The Khyber 
Pass in the north-west was regarded as the gateway iA India. It admits 
visitors from Afghanistan and Central Asia to Peshawar in Pakistan. 
Descending from the crests ol the Himalayas, we find, from west to east, 
the mountainous lenitories of Kashmir, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, which 
developed more or less in isolation from the plains below. 

2. The Great Nottheni Piams stretch like a horseshoe frtHa the Arabian 
Sea to the Bay of Bengal- These are watered by three distinct riv^-systems. 
One of these is the Indus and its tributorres, and another is the Brahma¬ 
putra, a trou^ on the side of the grem Himalayan walL The thiid river- 
system of northern India drains the southern Himalayan slopes, and 
eventually unites into the mighty stream of the Cang^ or Mother Cangu 
as she is called by the Hindus. The tongue ol land where the Canges unites 
with her great sister river, the Jumna, is called Pniydg (near Allahabad). 
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Every part of her course is hsJIowed by some legcntl from the sacred 
mylbology. Every year she is visited by' countless pilgrims. The iiact 
between the and the Jumna, called the Gangctic daOb (land 

between the rivers) is one of the most densely populated pans of India. 

The tribuiarics of the Indus flow io a south-westerly direction forming 
the flat plains of the Punjab. Attracted by the fertility of this area, wave 
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after wave of tribes froiti CenEial Asia and Pmia have invaded the country. 
They first settled in the Pimjab and subsequently moved on to the Gangetie 
plains^. These plains have generally been ihe seals of ambitious ndcis, 

3* The CetUrd Highlands separate the Great Plains of north India from 
the plateamc and coastal piaini of the Deccan in the south. This centml 
region is hilly and covered by forests, and Ims become the homeland of 
a large number of hdl tribes such as Gonds, Bhlls, etc. The nature of the 
land enabled tribes and clans who had been dislodged from the Great 
Plains to esmblish independent ktngdoms tn isolated hilly and inaccessible 
regions. 

4. The southernmost phydographjc division of the Deccan, facing the Bay 
of Bengal in the east and the Arabian Sea tn the west, b known as the 
Peninsular Plateau. The two skies of the triangular south am tableland are 
called the Eastern and the Western Ghats. The Eastern Ghats stretch in 
fragmented spurs and ranges down to Mndjias, The Western Ghats form 
a great rampart south of Bombay, with only a narrow strip of land betweert 
them and the coast. 

The inner triangular plateau is doued with peaks, and is approached 
by several famous passed from the coastal plain on the wcsiem side. In 
the east, the country is comparatively open and accessible to the spread 
of clviliantion. The inhabitant.^ of the inaccc^iblc western tracts remained 
oparr from the civilizadon which developed on the casicni coast. The rain¬ 
fall on the west coast, unlike the east and the inner plateau, is bountiful. 

The two coastal regions of India meet a( Cape Comorin. To its south 
lies the island of Ceylon. The up-counifVt or hig hfan ck, occupying one-fifth 
of the area of Ceylon, ts a central mouiualn massif resembling a natural 
fortress. U slopes down to wide coastal plains on all sides. There arc many 
inlets along tiie coast, but only 3 few good harbours. 


€tJ^UTU 

Seasonal aJtcmtiorts in the weather pattern arc brought about by ibc 
monsoans, which are tnainly responsible for dimatic changes in South Asia. 
The south-west monsoon season la^ts from June to September. The reason 
following in its wake from October to November marks the beginning of 
the cooler weather* which by Efeccmbcr extends across the whole of the 
sub-continentf except for the extreme $outh-cast of the peninsula. The hot 
weather season begins again In March. The timely distribution of monsoon 
rains determines the sub-conLinent's agricuhuruJ pattern. 

The tempcraltire and the rainfall in ihc ^ub^niinejit vary from region 
tn reigion. Assam in the east is extremely wet; the annual rainfall at 
Cherrapunji <m the Shillcmg plateau ts IQ S20 mm, Rajasthan extremely 
<lry» the anntmJ fainfall being Ies$ than 102 mm. Punjab atpcricnces fierce 
summer heat, alternating with winter cold^ sometimes down to freezing 
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point while the waimth in Kerala hardly varies and its air is uniformly 
moist. 

The rainfall is errauc and lias come to be known as the 'animal 
gamble'. A normal raitifaU is a great boon co the cultivators, as their IfveJi- 
hood and prosperity depend on iJ- If A is scanty, all the irrigation channels 
dry up, rivers fall, wells are without water. Drought is always accompanied 
by scarcity, misery, and distress, and unbalances the country’s economy. 
Excessive rainfall causes Roods which sweep off cattle, stores of grain, 
and thatched cottages, reridcring the poor cultivators homeless. 

Ceylon is divided into three climatic zones. The dry zone, the largest 
of the three, receives rains only in the north-east monsoon COember to 
Aprils while during the south-west moitsoon (May to September) it suffers 
a period of drought, It wa.^ the cradle of Sinhalese civUization and includes 
the ancient dties of Anuradhapum and Polonnaruwa. 

The wet coastal zone gets the taim of both the south-west and Ihc 
north-east monsoon. The port of Colombo is situated in this zone. The 
mountainous zone in the south of central Ceylon, known as 'the up^ountpf*, 
is a cool and healthy region, endowed with luxuriant natural vegetation 
and striking scenic attractions. The rainfall is not erratic. 


CROPS 

Throughout the river plains of the sub-continent, two harvests, and in 
some provinces three, arc reaped each year. Onc-lhird of the population 
in the sub-coniincnt eats mainly rice, though hs production is limited to 
the low-lying districts of northern India, the river valleys and deltas, and 
the southern coastal strips. 

Wheat generally does not thrive in places which are cmioenily suited 
to the cuitivatioji of rice. TTic Punjab and Uttar Pradesh arc the great 
wheat-growing areas of India. Another staple grain of ibt; sub-cgntincnt 
is millet; oil-producing seeds, sugar-cane, tobacco, and vegetables also form 
important crops in all parts of the sub-contineot. 

Turmeric and chillies are widely cultivated, while the pepper vine is 
confined to the Malabar coast Betel-leaf is grown in most parts of the 
country. Tea wa.s first cultivated in Assam but lU production has now been 
extended to many hilly region.s, and it is also widely grown in Ceylon. 
Coffee is grown in the hilly regions of southern India and in Ceylon, Special 
attention is paid to the cultivation and improvement of cotton. The high¬ 
lands of the Deccan, the deep valleys of the Central Provinces (Madhya 
Pradesh) and ihe plains of Cujarai produce a very superior variety of 
cotton. Jute, the next big fibre crup, is cultivated in northern, and eastern 
Bengal. 
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CYCLE OF HISTORY 

THE EAitLV CULTiTilES 

Modem ilLscoverier that human activit}' in the sub-condnent goes 
back as far a period bciween 400 000 and 200 000 B,C. The earUcsi 
known varieiy of sione tool was discovered on the banks of the Scan, a 
tributary of the Indus, For several thousand years* men wandefcd through 
river valleys and open forests, some of them living in caves and rock 
sheUers near rivers. They were hunters and food gatherers. These were 
Palaeolithic menu 

About fiOOO B-C- man seems to have learnt the art of growing food 
crops and taming domestic animals, Palaeolithte maa developed the skill 
of polishing stone tools for cutting and for dressing wood, and entered 
[he Neolithic age. Traces of this Neolithic culture are fnostJy seen in the 
north-west of the sub-continent and in the DcccaiL The people learnt to 
make coarse hand-made pottery. 

Frorn ihc end of the four tit millennium B-C. people in Baluchistan and 
lower Sind began to live in small villages. They built their houses of mud 
brick and painted their ponery with pleasant patterns. They had tcarni 
the use of copper. They may have been a daik^kiiined people who spoke 
a tongue akin to the Bmhui of BaluchisEan. which identified as a 
Dravidian language. It is suggested that the merchants of Baluchistan went 
by sea to settle in Sumer (Mescpotamiai as there Is some similarity in 
the pottery of the two places, ft is also suggested that these people con¬ 
sisted of a Proio-Ausiraioid clcmciu* which at one time may have covered 
the whole of India, overlaid by a Mediterranean one, which entered India 
at a very early period, bringing with it the elements of civilizacion and 
the Onividian family of languages. 

TH£ HMtAPPA CITY CLrLTtJR£ 

In 1921 excavation at the site of Hamppa on the left bank of the Ravi, 
and in the next year at Mohen|o-daro on the right bank of the Indus, began 
to lay bare the rcmatn.s of the urban civUixarion of the Indus Valley, named 
by the arcliaeoiogists the 'Harappa city culture'. Experts arc agreed that 
It extended from c. 2250 to 1750 B C. as a minimum. Further excavations 
in Indb reveal tlmt it cAtended for about 1500 miles (or 2400 km) from 
north to south. Fmds froia the excavations show considerable uniformity 
in the technique of making poiierj and la Lhc coastmetion of baked bricks. 
Some settlements seem to have b^M mere villages, and olhen small tuwns, 
with Mohenjo-daro and Harappa as capitals. 

Many features of the tfidus Valley civilisation such as an motifs and 
the use of seals, are similar to those of the contemporarj' Mesopotamian 
or Iranian cultures. In facu die urban culture of those days w^as very wide¬ 
spread. 
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The people of the Harappao culture phnned their cities, houses and 
roads systematically and developed a sajiitary system^ including bathrooms 
and drains. The was divided into square or rectangular blocks. The 
roads were built on the New York or Melbourne pattem of the ri^E-an^c 
grid. 

The farmers used light ploughs and depended upon flood irrigation 
for their agriculture. The wheel was used in the making of pottery. Hiunan 
and animal figurines of tcrra-cottu (baked red clay) have been found In 
great quantity. A bronze figure of a dancing girl found at Mohen^o-dato, 
only four and a half inches (c. U cm) high, is really exquisite. 

The jewellery found tn hoards at MohenjoHlaro and Harappa is made 
of gold and silver. GirdleSp necklaces, ring^ and bangles were very popular. 
The poor people seem to have used pottery bai^li^. Men and women 
both used hairpins. 

Bullock cans wore (he chief means of communication and many toy 
carts made of pottery have been found. Cotton textiles and ivory objects 
such as combs were exported to MesopoiaitiLa, m exchange for gold and 
silver and other commodities. 

The mother goddess wai the principal di vinity of these people. Some 
of the other characterifitics of the religion of the Harappa culture were 
later assimilated into Hinduism. Various animals, such as the bulL, which 
Hindus Inter worshipped, are also seen on Indus Valley objects. The 
swastika»the emblem of welUbcing revered by the Hindus, was known to 
the Indus Valley people; and phallic worship was not uneommon in these 
times. 

Amongst the most puzzling remains of the Harappa culture are seals. 
About 1200 seals have been found at Mohenjo-daro alone. They are made 
of soft white limestone and are small and fiat, rectangular or square, and 



The swastika, still used today tn the rilual ifecomtions (Raugoli) drawn on The 
ground by the wcmeii of the household using a mbiture of powdered rice fut 
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on DHit side is a pictorial moUT, accompanied by a line or two of 
pktographic writbg, which has hitherto defied all attempts to read iL The 
use of similar seals is also foiind in aiu^icnt Mesopotamian and Iraniaii 
callures, Tl is suggested that the seals were the tokens of merchants and 
were primarily used to mark the ownership of propeny* They swnt to 
have been carried on the persons of [bdt nwizts. 



Indus Valley seal tobverse and reverse). 


The extinciion of the nourishing maierial etdture of the Indus Valley 
IS puzzling. Perhaps the semi-nomadic Aryans, who in about 1500 B.C. 
captured die north-western pari of India, bc^n to penetrate into the Indus 
Valley towns. They appear to have co-existod with the local people for 
some dme^ bur in a state of perpetual tension, and when their numbers 
grew great enough they conquered the Indus Valley towns. Beloie long 
the Harappans moved to the safer regions in the hills and m the Deccan 
where they found a peaceful life in small settlements of their own. 

However^ some archaeologists have recently suggested that the 
Harappan culture declined because of condnual flooding of the Indus, and 
that the people had moved south and east well before the Aryans came. 
But in this case, it is unlikely that the cities would have been completely 
evacuated, and people who continued to live there would have come in 
conflict with the Aryans, who appear to have met with quite stifl resistance. 

t1t£ XAVANS 

The Aryds, angUcized as Aryans, were the Indo-European people who 
ranged over the steppes of Eastern Europe and Centr^ Asia md who* 
some time before 1500 B.C, settled in Bactria and the northern Iranian 
plateau. They were a fair-compleikjaMJ people praetbing a little Bgricul- 
lure- Cattle formed their main wealth; the horse which they harnessed to 
their chariots endowed them with superiority over the Indus Valley people 
who moved in buUock carts. They enslaved the latter, and other al^rigines* 
and named them ddsas (slaves). In the earUer stages tliey married ddsa 
women, but soon became alarmed at the consequences of the inicr-mixing 
of COlOUE. 

By about 1000 B.C. the Aryans were semtiied inio three classes. 

J. The priests were called brdhmaiia^ anglicized as brahmans. 
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2. The AJ^airiors and their chiefs were known as rajanya and subset^uently 
as kfhairiyas. 

3. The rest, who were cattle'^breeders, sgriculturalists, and artisans, were 
known as vt^as. 

The enaiavied people were relegated lo a fourth class known as the 
i&dras, or serving class. 

T^e Aryans spoke an archaic form of Sanskrit. Many gei^rations of 
their priests composed hymns and other religious tents in Sanskrit over a 
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period of a ihousand y^iiirs. Their work is colJeciivcIy known as Vedii^ 
f knowledge or wi$dom). There arc four Vedas of which ihe earliest and 
most rmporianT ii *hc Rig-V^da, comprising 1028 hymns. 

The famity corL^liiuied ihc bask unit of Aryan socieiy. TItc father, 
or the oldest msde mcnibef of the family, was its head and the entm- system 
was patiiarchai. A number of related families formed a grdm^ (dan) a 
lerm whicli came to be used for viibge^ Hotises were built on a woodisn 
framework, the family ami animals living logetlicr under ihe same roof. 

The clothes of men and wamon hardly differed, A low^er gartncnt 
and an upper gamtent, unstitcht^l, fomicd the main dress. 

The king protected the tribe and the tribal Icrritory. Tfie priests 
advised ibc rulers, and used their spells and charms to ensure victory for 
their patron.‘t. A popular assembly called jofiiffi, representing princes and 
peopk% looked, after the needs of the tribe. Another body^ known as lahhd 
and compost'd of the elder men, may have been a village assembly. 

l“hc migration ol the Aryan tribes was a long drawn-emt process. By 
about 900 B-C. they had thrust eastwards from the Punjab into the fertile 
und strategically irnpurtant Gangedc dMb. Wherever they settled, they Lricd 
to impose their own social and religious system upon tHe indigenous people: 
in other words they Aryanized the locul culture. 

About 900 B-C. iron, knowledge of whiefi was spreading slowly at 
the time, began to be used in India, along with bronze. It w-as sirougcr 
than bronze ajid cheaper to manufacture. This gave a new dimension lo 
the village culture of the Ary^ans and comribuied to ihe process of the 
IniTisfomTatlon of villages into citks. indraprasiha rDelhtJ. Kosambl (near 
ALIahabod), VarinasT (KasI or Benares) and Ayodhya. on The banks of 
the Cdifigra ^Gogra i. all founded m the first tniilenniuoi BX-,. acquired 
considerable importance. 

The events that took place m the area round about Delhi between 
c.lOOO and 700 BX. form the contents of a celebrated aiictent Lidian epic 
called the MiiMbharara, In some ways, it rc^mblcs the ttiad and i; played 
a part in the life of India similDu to that of the llmd in ancient Crcccs^ 

The story of the other great cpk, the Rdnifiyanfi, centres riivind 
Ayodhyl and indicaios the enpnsion of the Aryans to the south and 
Ceylon. Its hero. Rim a. is worshipped as Cod and the ^d/riayaiia serves as 
the popular Bible of the Hindus of northern India. STta, the wife of Rama. 
h an ideal of g;clf-sacrifice for Hindu women, and Lakshmuna. the 
brother of Rama, is ^hc ideal of an obedient younger brother. Hanuman. 
leader of the monkeys, who helped Rama fighi against R^vima, the demon 
king of Ceylon, ts the model [or a sdfess helper, and accounts for the 
worship of monkeys by the l-Ondus. 

The devdapmcni of the urban life of the Aryans made them 
Increasingly commefCial, They sailed down the rivm tn ve^Is and dis- 
covered some convenient ports. It would not have been long before these 
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marlncfs^ sailing from ihc mCdth^s of ihe Indus and the Ganges, reached 
Ceylon, 

Thdi knowledge of iron endowed Aryans in Ceylon with rapid 
success over the indigj&ncus popdaiion. The imniignuiEs knew ^bout 
irrigaiion and easily settled in the northern dry zone. Tbeir descendants 
called themselves ^ohajese, the people of the lion race and, after they 
became Buddhists, considered thenisclves something of a chosen people, 
rather like the Jews or the Japanese. 

By 600 B.C the Acysm tribes hud curved cut several mon^fchics in the 
plains of northern India. Those who were unable Lo reconeik themselves 
with authoritarian fomis of governntent founded scitlcments near the foot¬ 
hills of the Himuijiyas ami other outlying regions, Their UttJe states are 
often referred to as undent Indian republics. Magadha fSouthern Bihar) 
was one of the most powerful monarchies. 

The available hbtoricul records give uh no clue to developments in 
southern India, but north-western India was experiencing a fresh wave of 
foreign invasion at this lime. The empire of Achueitu-'nid Iran <Pmia) 
expanded m the g^ways of rndla; its rulers conquered Btctriaj Gandh^a, 
and Arachpsia and turned these into satrapies. An inscription of about 
Si9 carved on the face of a cliff by ardcr of Darius I fc.522-4S6 
D.C.) show's that he uonexed parts of India as Hindush, the iwctitieth 
satrapy of his empire. The city of Taxila, near present-day Rawalpindi, 
became the meeting-ground of the tranian and later Vedlc oihure^y The 
Indian rulers imitEted the thick oval Iranian coins which the Greeks called 
Sigloi or Darics. For two centuries Darius" Indian satrapy remained part 
of the imperial pairimony of Iran and the fame of Pcrscpolis penctmted 
as far as Pitalipatra, the "chief town of Magadha (South Biliar)- 

JS^VASION 

In 334 B,C. Alexander the Great of Macedon commepcod bis rcmnrkabk 
career of conquest. After conquering the empire of Darius^ he crossed the 
Indus in 326 and proceeded as far as the ihdum River jn the Punjab* 
where he defeated Porus, die ruler of this terriloryv in a decisive battle. 
The Indian army with its chariots and elephants was on the defensive. 
Later* Alexander overran the tribd principalities of tjie Punjab and reached 
as far as the river Beos. The Macedonian army was now tired* and showing 
signs of mutiny, Alexander turned back, but died in Babylon on the return 
joumey* leaving behind some garrisons here and there. His Asiatic 
provinces were united by his genend, Seleucus Nicatgr; into a kingdom 
which tasted 200 years, 

RISE AND FALL OF THE AMCJES'T INDUS EMPIRES 

The example of Darius and Alexander greatly mspired an Indian prince* 
Chandragupla Matirya, who rose to power and annexed the entire Gangetk 
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vaJkv. anil thun proceeded to conquer the tribes in the north who had 
hcen' priisirated by Alexander’s invasion. Scleucus. whom he defeated, 
svinendertii the Trans-Indus territories as far as some parts of mexlem 
Afghanistan. Megasthencs, the envoy oJ Scleucus, who stayed at 
M^iiryan Court, wrote a book about his experiences. According to this, 
Pitaliputra, Clumdragupia's capital, was a fine, large city, and the Maury an 
empire founded by him was an organized hureaacriicy, eoniroHIng all 
aspects of the life of its citizens. 

The most outstanding filler of the Maury an dynasty, and one o! the 
greatest crnpciors in the history of the world, was Asoka (273-32 B.C.), 
known as Devsnampiya Piyadasi (Beloved of the Gods, of .Atntable 
Appearance). In the early part of his reign he followed stem poitcics in 
administration and conquest. The hioodshed of a war he fought in Kalinga 
[modem Orissa) in the ninth year after his coronation, changed his iUe. 
After about two and a half years of meninj sufjering, he became a devoted 
Buddhist, and evolved a policy of dhumma-vi^a (conquest through piety ) 
in place of aggressive wars. The official policy nf dlimirniu w^ designed 
to promote righieou.'nicss and piety in all spheres of human activity. Inscrip- 
tion-V on nock surfaces, und on pillars set up by him at important crossroads 
on the principal trade routes or in the capitals of his pruvinces, detail the 
significance of dhattima. They also indicate the extension of his empire, 
which embraced the whole o( the sub-continent, except for a small prt 
in the south and parts of Afghanisian. 

His Tetadons with Dtvanampiya Tksa, the ruler of Ceylon, were very 
friendly. He sent the begging bowl of Buddha to the Ceylonese king, and 
despatched to him a branch of the pl/'ul tree under which Badtllm bud 
received enlightenment. Devanampiya Tisa planted it in one of the royal 
moiiiistcriea of Anuradhapura where it still survives, whereas the original 
Indian tree was later chopped down by a Hindu fanalie! The Sinhalese 
became devoted Buddhists, 

After Asoka’s death, the Maury an empire fell to pieces. Early in the 
second century 8.C., a Greek ruler of Baciria c-xtended his rule as far as 
the Punjab and Sitid, It is said that through the Crcco-Bactrian kingdoms 
Indians came to be famUiflr with Western astrology and medicine. 

The rise and fall of several Ccniral Asian nomadic tribes, who alwiiys 
made a bid for ptiwer as far as the Cange tie plains, kept the Punjab in a 
turmoil. The chief of one of these, Kanishkn, the enterprising monarch 
of the Kushan dynasty who ruled about 78 A.D, extended his kingdonn! 
from GandbUra to central and eastern India. He was a Buddhht, and his 
patronage transformed Ccniral Asia into Buddhist ittritory. It was from 
here that Buddhism was taken to the Far East. His successors ruled For 
about 150 years but their power was confined to Pitshawat and Taxila. 

In 320 A.D. another Chandragupta occupied the throne of Magadha 
and expanded his kingdom ns fur as Alliihiibad and Avadh (OuUh). He 
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and his successors greatly ertcourtged a fonn of the Hindu reli^oa not 
very different from that of today. The Guptas pvc themselves titles such 
as the Great King of Kings, and the Supreme Lord, but their empire did 
not compare in gfory with that of the Mauryas, Cbandragupta It (c.376- 
415 A-D.) who took the title of Vikramaditya (Sun of Prowess; ts repre¬ 
sented in mediaeval Hindu legends as the lord Of Ujjain and PtiiallpUtra 
whose court was adorned by the so-oalled 'Nine Gems*, the most famous 
of whom was KOiidua. the greatest Srtnsknl poet and dramatisi. who has 
been much admiicil in the modern West. Fa-{isten, a Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim who iravdlcd in India between 405 and 411, was struck by thu 
royal palaces and the charitable institutions of PStaliputra. Religious 
lolcraitcc enabled diverse sects to flourish. Commerce was at its height 
arourtd the souchem coasts of India. 

fn the middle of the fifth century, the north-west region of the country 
was once more subjected to incessant jnvasiom, ihb time by the Bunas, a 
people thought to be the Hsitmg-nu of the Chinese armab, and the 'White 
Huns' of later classical European works. In the course of these invasions, 
Buddhist monasteries and universities were razed to the ground. 

It felt to Harsha (606-47) a prince from another city of northern 
India called Thanesur, to regroup northern and central India under one 
single rule, W'e have two accounts of Harsha and his times The first, by 
the court poet Bana, tells of his accession to power. The second was 
written hy a Chinese pilgrim, Hsilun-tsang, who visited India towards 
the end of his reign. From these pen-portraits Harsha cmciges ns a pro¬ 
tector of religions in the tradition of A^ka. He maintain^ diplomatic 
relations with Central Asia and China. 

But immediately following the deulh of Harsha, his empire fell into 
fragments. Kashmir grew into a strong power. The Pala kings of Bengal 
annexed Bihar and ruled from about 750 to the middle of the twelfth 
century. The Pala period witnes^d the final flowering of Buddhism and 
Buddhist art In India. At this time, it was introduced into Tibet where it 
survives lo the present day. From the ninth century, the Rajput clans 
dominated the political scene in nortbern India. They were descended Irom 
the Hun as and other invading tribes, thongh most of them claim that they 
arc pure ksftatriyas. They carved out kingdoms for themselves in Rajasthan 
and central and western India. 

The inhabitants of the Deccan arc mostly of Dravjdian origin. How 
they came to settle there is a controversial question. 

li seems likely that this happened before the Invasion of the north 
by the Aryans. Some scholars, however, suggest that they came to India 
by sea from the west as late as the second half of the flrsi miltciuiium B.C. 
Another theory holds that some of the islands in (he dbtant Pacific Ckeati 
were peopled either from the Dravklbn settlements in India or from an 
earlier common source. Several resemblances can also be seen between 
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aborigioal trilxv in and Auitrslia and Osh^TTnen nn 

the Madras coast. Whatever may have happened, the peoples of the Efeccan 
moved ai a late stage from the pre-histori^ lo the histoncai era. By the 
lum of the last century B.C, they had carved out severe pTfncipalitks, 
of which Chola, Pfindya, and Chera were the most important. The 
Languages they spoke bcloog to the Dravidian gronp, of which the oldest 
and most [mpartant member is Tamil- 

From 500 A .D. the kingdoms of the Deccan began to eclipse the glory 
of northern Cndia. After Ihc nud-sisth century three major kingdoms 
emerged Sn the Dcccam the CMlukyas of Badiini, the Pailavas of 
Kanchlpuram, and the Pandyas of Maclunal. They were always fighimg one 
another. The provincial govemora of the Deccan kingdoms ruled with the 
advkc of officers in charge of the various districts. Local assemblies 
dontinated by merchant and artisan guilds p!ji)^ li significaiii role m 
administration. The elaborately planned monuments of these kingdom>> 
bear testimony to iheir prosperity. 

In the second half of the ninth century, the power of the Pailavas 
declined^ and the Choi as who took their place more or less doniiimied 
ihe Deccan until the early thirteenth century. 

In Ceylon the broad pattern of the history of the Sinhakse fchigdom 
resembles that of various Indian kingdoms which flourished and dedined^ 
The Sinhalese were incieasjfigly menaced by Tamil menrsions from the 
eastern coast of Souih India. They reached the hei^t of their power and 
prosperity during the reign of ParakrEtmab^hu the Great (1153-Sd) whose 
thirty^three year reign was one of peace end prosperity. After his death 
the Tamil Invasions were renewed 

.At the end of the thirteenth century, when Marco Polo touched at 
Ceylon, the island had been invnded by a king from Malaya. The SinhalcSie 
constantly shifted their capitnls in ordw to protect themselves From foreign 
invasions and Inienutl rebeltions^ until they feficbed Kandy in the central 
hills. This accounts for the neglect of the anciem irrigation wcH-ks such as 
reservoirs which had been the main souroc of the pro^pertty of the island 
in earlier centuries. 


KILFSiiM RULE 

Meanwhile^ a new force was developing which was lo mate itself felt in 
South Asia. This was the religion of Isl&m. It cransformed Arabia into a 
great power, Within twelve year^ of die death of its founder, the Arabs 
became the masters of Syria, Iraq* Imn, Egypt* Libya and Tripoli. In 7i L 
Arab forces under General Muhammad bin Qaaim invaded Sind imd 
captured the lower Indus Valley and Delta. They thcru proceeded to subdue 
MDlUIn m southern Punjab, but further advance was checked by R^pm 
powers. The Arabs met with even more success in Centml Asia where 
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Bukhara, Balkh, and Samarqand, erstwhile cerires of Buddhism, became 
nurseries of Islam. Iq the tenth century a Muslim Turkish dynasty estab¬ 
lished an independent kingdom in Ghazni in Afghanistan, on a high plateau 
overiooking the plains of north-wcslcm India, which were ruled by a king 
colled JayapUlo whose ancestors had migrated from Central Asia. A con¬ 
flict between the two ambitious powers was incs’itable. 

Between 1001 and 1024. Mahmtld, the most formidable Turkish ruler 
of Ghazni, made seventeen devastating raids upon India, sacking amtuigst 
other places Mathura, ThSnesar. Kanauj, and even the great lenipic of 
SomnSth in Kathiawar. His ruthlessness in war and his iconoclasm were 
motivated more by an insatiable appetite for wealth than by hatred of 
Hindus, He annexed the Punjab and much of Sind, making Lahore the 
cLipiial of his Indian ctmqucsts, and there his successors ruled for more 
than a century aitd a Imlf. Lahore was more prosperous than Ghazni in 
its barren hills, and more secure; poets and scholars preferred to settle 
there. 

The R3.jput clans who ruled northern India in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries were engaged in continual internecine war and thus left the way 
open to outside invasion. 

Punjab served as a base for Further Turkish conquc-sts. In 1186 
Muhammad bin Sam of Ghor, another Turkish dynasty which had taken 
over in Ghazni, seized Lahore. Prithvlraj 111 ChaubSn, the chivalrous 
Rajput hero of many Indian legends who ruled from Delhi to Ajmer, 
defeated him in 1191. In the next year, however. Muhammad attacked 
with a sironger force and defeated Prithviraj, By the end oF the twelfth 
century his daring chiefs had conquered almost the whole of northern India. 

In 1206 Muhammad died and was succeeded by his former slave and 
viceroy, Qutbud-Din AiMk, Four years later he too died as the result of 
an accidental fall while playing polo In Lahore, but the consoUdation of 
Turkish rule was continued by Sultan ShamsuddTn Iltutmish (1210-3S>. 
He crushed all his rivals, handled Turkish pressurt groups diplomatically, 
and built the foundation for a strong Delhi Sultanate. 

In 122! the Mongols, a nomadic people like the Hunas and the Turks, 
came from the north-west and seized most of the Turkish principeilitics 
up to tile west bank of the Indus, Tins cut off the [ndian Turks from their 
ancestral homeland and they had to fall back on their north Indian kingdom 
for survival. 

Intrigues between rival group followed Ihuimish's death in 1235, 
until Balkan f 1266-37> ascended the throne and once more siiengthcticd 
the central authority. A few yearn after his death, lie dynasty Of TUuimisb 
was overthrown by another Turkish tribe called the KhuljTs f 129t>-1320). 
The most outstanding ruler of this dynasty wiis Sultan AI5 ud-Dln Khalji 
(1296-3 316) who stopped the Mongol incursions, conquered Gujarat, re¬ 
duced the Rajput rajas of Rajasthan to submission, and conquered die 
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grteatcr part i>f the Deccan. He consinjcied a very sound adounistrative 
framework:, the running of which called for a lot of energy and ex^ricnec. 
By when the Sultan was dying of cancer, signs of disinlcgralioti were 
apparent throughout his vast empire, and In 1320 another Turkish dynasty, 
iheTiighluqs (1520-1413) seized the throne of Delhi. 

This dynasty produced severe] Important rulers, one of whom was 
Mu hummed bln Tughluq (i 325-51) who wm brilllani and idealistic to 
the point of being a visionary. Kc tried to introduce several admlnisnative 
atul hnanciul reforms hut pressures from self-interested nobles nul lifted 
ihem. 

The Turkish chiefs broke out in rebeJlion; ihe Sultan crushed them 
ruthlessly but Ibis did not bring the rebeliions to an end. The Hindus of 
ilic south took this opportunity to assert ilicir bdcpeodence and a nobk 
of Persian origin established an independent kingdom called the Bahmanid 
near Daiilatabfid. The Muslim rulers of Bengal ako became independent 
of Delhi. 

Aftei Muhammad’s death, his cousin. Firtiz, ascended ibe throne. He 
was mUd-mannered and vadIMing and his sucscessors were worthless. In 
1398-9 TTintir (Tamburlaine or Tamerlane) the great Mongol conqueror, 
invaded India and sucked Delhi. Although several weak and insignilicant 
rulers nominaily continued tu reign there, its glury vanished and Lite impor- 
lant parts of the country now became independent. 

Towards the middle of the rifteenth century. Afghan tribes, which 
Itad become purominent through horsc-dcaiing, became powerful in the 
Punjab. Bahlol, tJic chief of one of ihcm. the Lodis, seized Delhi in 1451. 
He kept the other Afghan tribal chiefs satisfied: but they became restless 
under his son. Sultan Sikandar 11489-1517) and finally broke out under 
Ibrahim (1517-26) who tried hard to crush them. Some of them then 
invited B^bur, a descendant of Timur, who ruled the Kabul Valley, to come 
to their aid. A fierce battle took place in which IbrShlm lost his life, and 
thus the reien of the Sultans of Delhi came to an end with the esrablishment 
of Mughal rule in IS26. 

Out of die ruins of the shori-iivcd southern empire of the Delhi 
sultans, there emerged the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanugare, whose rajas 
ruled for about three centuries. It was a prosperous state which developed 
a centralized admjtustraiion with a couucli of imiusicrs dominated by 
brahmans, and it was divided into several provinces. Its coastal trade was 
well organized and the development of agriculture and cmfis w'as 
cucouraged. 

For some time the Balimanids ruled the greater part of the peninsula 
up to the betrders of Vijayanagara. They twk a keen imeresl in the 
promotion of iraxli' and commerce. Mahmud Glwiti, who served as chief 
minister lo three of the Bahmanid Sultans towards the end of ihc fifteenth 
century, reorganized the administration on a sound basis, but the Dcccams 
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did not apprcoiMc ihc principle oC opening careers to laJcnt Their intriguo^ 
spell ruin lo the kingdCFin snd by 1525 it wju Uivided into five indcpCRdcni 
^ultanate&, 

B^bur, the founder of the Muglial livmasty \n India, died In 1530. 
He succeeded by his son, HutnayOn, n scholar, maihemaucian ^nd 
uitronomcr, who wci$ no imtch for Shcr Shah (i 539-45 > a petty Afghiim 
chief who gradually acquired gteal power and reorganized the Afghiim 
in the eastern provinces so effeciivdy that cventuaLly they were able to 
drive Hum^yun Erom India. Shcr Shah encourage AfghoJis to migrale to 
tndia^ He reorganised tiiriff and revenue policies, and ensured justice. 
The network of roads consirtictcd during his mle connected all the regions 
of his kingdom. His son,, fsldm Sh^, alienoEcd the Afghan chiefSp just as 
TbrUhTm Lodi had done. After his death in 1552. many of them became 
independent, and Hmnayun was able to reconquer India In 1555. before 
he died early in die nexi yc^r. 

His son* Akbar (1556-1605) was a man of enlightened ideas, a wise 
ruler and a sound judge of chanicter. Six years after his uccession he 
mamed a Rajpui princess of Amber (Jaipur) and allowed Iter and other 
Rajpui princesses whom he married to follow their own religious rites uj 
Ehe royal palace. Shortlv afterwards lie remitted a tax which hud iKen 
miposed on Hindu pilgrims, ainl al-so rhu jizyn. a poll tax on Hindus. In 
1579 he threw off the inhuence of the narrow-minded Muslim ihcologtans 
and initiated a policy broadly based on the principle of co-existence of 
various national illes. religions, and interests. His capital was thronged with 
talented people from Persia and Central Asia and the Rajput stales. He 
took them into hb eonlideoce and promoted them according to merit. The 
system of recniiimem to the state service known as mufuaMHir}. which he 
introduced, was thus based upon the principle of careers open to toJent. 
This enabled him to carve out a strong and well organized empire, extend¬ 
ing from Kabul to Bengal and from Kashmir to the north of the Deccan. 
The indcpcndeiu dynasties which had eme rged in the wake of Tim Dr s 
invasion in northern India were assimilated into the Mughal empire. Akboi 
eiso initiated the policy of the conquest of the Deccan. The adminl^siratlve 
machinery evolved by him was based on secular prinelptci. 

His son and successor. Jahangir (1605-271 wms a gjesl lover of nature 
anil painting. Id J627 he was succeeded by iib son, Shih JtiblSii (1627-58 ) 
who was a great builder. Both of them followed the policy of Akbar and 
enlisted the services of mleDtcd persons from all over Ihc world. Their 
rcJatiOiis wiih all classes of their subji-cts were cordiai, and foreign visitors 
were struck with their calholicity oE outlook. This enabled them to consoli¬ 
date th^ enittcf conquests in the nozih and to exicnd tiieir empire {n the 
south^ 

SJiukoh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, whom his father had 
selected as his sucecssori was a great scholar and a mystic, but he was a 
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poor judge of men and ibcir talents. Ttie study of phitosaphy and mysticism 
had made him superstitious. His three brothet^, who were the viceroy's 
of big provinoes in the west, and south of the coontjy, joined together 
to overthrow him. When Shah Jahin fell Ell, his third son, Aurangzeb, 
marched against Data Shukoh, defeated him and then kdlcd all his brothers 
one by one. tn 1658. after imprisoning his father, who died a miserabie 
death in captivity dght years later, AurangEtb ascended the throne 
(1658-1707). 

He was an orthodc^ Muslim and strongly purioinjcaJ in his habits, tie 
revived the department of the *mtiraJ eciisor\ which Akbar had abolished, 
and pul it into the hands of narrow-minded \[u^im theologians. They 
failed u> control the growing decadence of Muslim tife and themselves 
became a perpetual source of trouble for Aurongzeb. In the early parr of 
Ins Kign he strietJy followed Akbar's policy of making careers dependent 
on talents and Hindus rose to the highest state offices. 

By that time, however, the Marathi chbf, Shivijl, had btiiU a strong 
power in the w^l of central Dcccan_ Ilk banner rallied the fighting races 
of the region, Mhose Land was too poor to make agrtculturc very profliablc. 
AurangTjcb's Rijput general^ Mlrza Jtija Jal Skigii, defeated ShivijT and 
seized many of his forts. ShivajT was persuaded to visit the Emperor at 
Agni, where Aurangzcb imprisoned him. Shiva)! escaped and made his 
way by a roundabout route to the Deccan, where he rcorganJzod kis 
followers and became a potent threat lo the empire. 

Some other restless people, such os the agriculturist Jits in ihi^ neigh¬ 
bourhood of Agra and the hillmcn of the Bundclkhand south of AllahSbad. 
also fcbclkd. bur they were crushed. In the eleventh year of his reign, 
Aurangzcb embarked upon changing the policy of Afcbar. A number of 
Hindu tcmple^i were domoLishedj and about the middle of hk reign he 
rcimposed }Kya upon Hindus. His successors, though they hud the power 
to pursue .Aurangzeb's policy of intolerance, gave it up. 

Aurangzcb Himself marched to subdue the formidable and 

two Muslim provindal dynasties of the Deccati which had not hitherto 
been absorbed in the Mughal empire. He annexed the ,Musiim kingdoms, 
and fought relentlessly against the Mar^ih^ for about iweniy-Sve years* 
but his huge army was no match for the swift Marathi guerillas who knew 
every comer of the hilly country. 1'he Deccan rained Aurangzcb and led 
to the dow^cEuJI of lik empire, which bad extended from Kibu] to Assam, 
and from Kashmir to almost tlic whole of the Deccan. 

After his death In 1707, there was a war of saccessjon, and the empire 
gradually disintegrated. The greater part of the country was in a state of 
anarchy. Petty Hindu and Muslim chiefs earthed 4>ut independent pritKiU 
paliitei. Some of them exploited the religious and cmotionaJ scntimenls 
of ihcir people to their own advantage. Of th^c, the Mor^thiLS m the 
Deccan were the most formidableL They expanded to the north, seized 
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GujarSi and M^wa and inided Bengal rclendeMly, but they were not 
IniCfe$tod in estubli^hing a writ organized empire. The powerful chiefs 
operated In a sort of con5fed<:racy headed by the Peshw^s, Ihc descendants 
of the brahman chief mmisiers of Shjvajfs sucecs^rSn 

In 1739, Nadir Shah, the ruler of Persia, invaded India and sacked 
EXsJhi, thu( dealing a munaJ blow in .Mughal prestige. Ahmad Shih 
Darranf, who rose to power in AfghanLsian towards the middle of ihe 
eighteenth century, made several raids on the Punjab. In 1757 be loo sacked 
DetJil and four ycant later defeated a huge army of Marathfls, Tlse Afghan 
invaders plundered India but had n^;ithcr die indinatitm nor the resources 
to reorganize the adminisiration. However, ihdr relealJess rdds so shook 
die foundaiions of Mughal power in the Fanjub that the chiefs of the SLkb 
commimitvv who had eariier been subdued by the Mughals^ were able to 
capture it without difficultyr 


THE l^rPACT OF THE W'BST 

The Greeks had estabUshed a temporary rule in the north-west of india, 
md the Romans had later maiuiaincd close commercial relations with the 
southem ports of South Asia 

Few many centuries Europeans had seasoned their food with spices 
from the East: with cloven nutnicg and mace [rom the Moluccas^ emnamou 
from Ceylon and Malabar, and pepper from India and the tndquesian 
archipelago. The Crusades aroused k^ner European interest in the East, 
and the cnquariitg spin: of the Renaissance encouraged discoveries. Tlic 
Portuguese cjcpfored the coast of Afr[ca beyond the Cape of Good Hopct 
and then in May 1498 Ponuguesc ships tmdor Vasco da Gnma anchored 
near Calicut in India, In I5Q9 the Ponugucse Vtceroy* Albuijuerquei seized 
Goa and, sailing around Ceylon, conquered Malacca, the key to the 
Endonesian archipelago. He died in 15L5, by which time he had succeeded 
tn diverting the whole of the eastern trade with Europe into Portuguese 
hands. Several Indbm pom came under their cobcfoL 

Early in ihe sixteenth ceniury Portuguese ship anchored ofl Colombo, 
where they deprived the Moors (MusHms} of their ntonopoly of trade 
and iricd to seize the whole of Ceylon, The Sinhatese in the Kandy region 
retained Ihcir indepcndcnee^ but oibcr important p^rts of the rsbnd 
remained under the Portuguese. 

The Portuguese mixed and mtennarried with the local popubition and 
a debased form of Portuguese become the lingua fmmi of the merchants 
of the ports. Goa was the centre of their political and tnisslonary activity. 
The famous missionary St, Francis Xaiicr (1506-52) preached OtristianUy 
for ten ycais after his arrival in Goa. Ahhuugh the Portuguese controlled 
the seas, the coastal imde was 5 tilJ in the bands of tlic Indians, Arabs, 
Chinese, and Malay's, and by the end of the seventeenth century the 
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Portuguese were ri:duccd to a poiition of being 'wretebed^ poor and 
despised*. 

In the early scvcniecnih century, tbo Dutcti increased ihelr power in 
;rhc East In 1656 they ciipiured Colombo, and later Mannar and Jaffna, 
ostensibly to help the Sinhalese kings against the Portuguese* but the 
Sinltaiesc found they had only exchanged out master for another The 
Dutch possessions m Ceylon amounted to less than half those fomtcrly 
held by the Portuguese* but the Dutch consolidated their position by placing 
the admiidstratlvc framework on u sound basis. They introduced a legal 
system based on Roman-Dutch law, improved the existing irrigatioti system 
and encouraged the cuJuvatsan of commerclaJ crops such as tndij^o and 
cotton. The rule of law, the improvemem of educational facilities and the 
inLroducTion of plantations, were aJ! signlffcant departures from The old way 
of life. The Dutch did not encourage intermarriage, Howeverp mixed unions 
did occur* und the children of these, and those of mixed Portuguese blood« 
are known in Ceylon sis burghera. After the extinction of Dutch rule in 
Ceylon, the burghecs Icamt English and continued to occupy high posts 
under the British. 

Early in the seventeenth oeniurj' the English East India Cxjmpany 
established its trading stations, culled faetaiics^ at several places in India. 
In ihc third quarler of the seventeenth century ^ the French also founded 
factories in India. By the middle of ihe eighteenth century Calcutta, Madras^ 
and Bombay had become the flourishing coimntrciaj centres of English 
trade. The chaotic conditions of the eightcenth century drove the Euro^n 
companies into politics. For some lime it appeared that the French would 
esiahlish m empire under the shadow of the Mughal power by ajlianccs 
with native rulers, but the English outwitted them in both war and politics. 

In 1757p the East India Company's forces, led by Robert Clive, 
defeated the NowHb of Bengal, who had felt his position threatened by 
the English* in the Battle of Plassey; djt year^ later the English delivered 
^ crushing defeat on an alliance of the three great Muslim pov^ers of 
nunhern India at Eaksat in Bihar. This demonstrated that the Eugiisb were 
invincible in war. Warren Hastings, die first Covernor-Cenefai in India 
(1774-851 awakened in the Company a sense of its political itnporiance, 
Cornwallis, Governor-General from 1786-93, Europeanbed the adminisira- 
live ntachinery of the country, for which the Company now had ;i new 
feeling of responsibility. This was a period of stress and strain in the 
history of Britain, who was lighting on many fronts, but she overcame all 
her adversaries in Europe and in India Only in Amerioa did she lose 
colonies- Lord Wellesley, Govcmor-GcncraJ from 1798-1805, crushed the 
Muslim wwer of Mysore which had bccit built up by its formidable rulers, 
Haidar Alt and TTpu, He sdso crippled the Marilhl confederacy. Lord 
Hastings (1813-23) and Lord Amhcrsl f 1823-8) completed the task of 
empire-building. 
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Under Dolhousie i L 848-56) a number of'bithcrto mdepcniicnt Glares 
^'ere an Helped, and rallwny^ u^d the tdegraph were tatrodufed. They were 
ufiginoUy Ic^okcd upon with suspicion^ but ultimately did much lo inicgrate 
the sub-coniinent inin omr entity. 

The coomtercial and administralive pclioy at the East India Company 
and ihe sort of education it providtrf gave ri&c to the development of a 
new dite cla^ which was increasingly influenced by Hnglbh rational and 
liberal thought. They supported British rule and took full advantage of it. 
This class dominated in Bengal and Bombay. 

At she end of the ei^teenlh century^ the IndustriaJ Rcvoluiion in 
England transformed the pattern of the British economy. Formerly, Indian 
manufactured goods^ mainly textiles, had Itad a flounihing market in 
Europe; now- finished goods from English factories came lo be sold in 
Indmn towns. The Free Trade mavernent of England undermined ihe 
commercitd privileges of the East India Company^ and after 1833 it was 
reduced to an adminislmtive machine for ruling India, under the overall 
control of the British ParKanieiit. Lord Hardingc, Govemor-^General from 
1844-8, made Englbsh education the passport to Uiosc higher appointments 
open to Indians. 

The Hindu and Muslim aristocracy in most of the country, partica- 
Jarly in the GangeUc doab^ did not respond Eavourably to tbc legal, 
economic, and educational changes intiDduced by the Company, In 1857 
a mutiny broke out among the sepoys {Indian soldiers) of the Company. 
Some of the elite of the old society, who fell their position and way of 
life werre being undermined, also rebelled. They became the leaders of the 
civil population in an uprising designed to exterminate the British, which 
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plunged th^ gneatcr portion ot ntirthem Jndia into wbt, L^ood^hed and 
violence, llic muUny ami civil upruing^ were cniiihcd by the British with 
the help of Indian forces which femained loyah such au Gurkhas and SHclis. 
As a result, in August 1E58, the British Crown n&sumod complete respotv- 
sibility for the gpvcntraeiii of India, 

The Dutch rule in Ceyl-cm soon cladded with the interests of the 
English Company in india^ By 1796 the Company had fitted gut and 
despatched a well-equipped expedition which seized the Dutch-held 
territory in the tsland without much difficulty. In 1802 Ceylon was made 
a Crown Colony^ nnd a Governor was appointed, Indian labourers from 
Madras migrat^ in large numbets tp Ceylon and providisd labour for 
British Tea and coffee plantatioaH. The Ceylonese response kq English 
education wa$ more fuvourable than the fndian one. As early as 18 H the 
sons of two Ceylonese heteditary officials wenl lo England and studied at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. The English-educated dJite ol Ceylon was far 
ahead of the Indian elite of the mm class in assimilating the English way 
of life. The old tfliie of the former Kandyaii IdngdanL stole a march on 
their Indian counterparts by of^izing a revolt of the countryfolk as early 
as 1843^ though it wus crushed within two weeks. The Ceylonese elite 
were ahead of Endians in political awakening. In )S60 tempers rose on 
ibe question of the stadoning of British troops in Ceylon, The European 
planter^, the burghersp and the educated Ceylonese joined the movenienr 
opposing it. I'hc politicat agitations gave birth to the Ceylon Political 
League, whose object was to secure for the unofficial members of the 
Ceylonese Council Chamber, which had been formed by them, the right 
lo inltLacc and discuss finanec hills. 

India, under the British Crown^ Enatle rapid strides in the realm of 
inodernizalion. Many changes were first earned out cxpeiintcntally in 
Calcutta, Bofnbay, and Madras md subsequently tfuroduced tn other parts 
of the country. High Courts were established; univcmtks were founded^ 
elcmentar)^ and secondary education were extended; rail ways were 
developed* roads and olher means of ixinimujiication were improved; ant! 
irrigation worts were enlarged. Tlie Co-Qpemtive movement, introduced 
in the early twenlteih cctilury, sought to solve the grave problems of 
indebtedness in rural areas. Endustrial development tmnsforimed die 
character of the urban popuJatiDii. 

Many membcfs of the English-educated ^lite became increasingly 
conscious of their rights and privileges. They fijrmed societies and ossocia- 
tlons on western lines and began to assert themselves in the political, social, 
and ecDnomic fields. Tlaiy us^cd the Indianization of civil services and the 
extension of the powers of local self-governmeni- and they tesenicd the 
arrogance of the Europeans who considered themselves socially superior 
Some Englishmen were sympathetic to the Indian cause. 






A village Panchayat {Council} it; sd^on. 


In I8S5 the Indian Nadonal Coiigresi was formed. It fostered ihe 
Ucvelopmcni of sentiments of unity and patttofism among all sections of 
Iht Indian people. Tlie methods used by its members, however, made a 
section of the Muslitm suspicious of their alms. In Ckcember 1906 the 
Muslim aristocracy established an organization of their own called the 
Muslim League. The Congress was itself divided into two groups. The 
moderates were secutar-^minded and urged the Sridsh govenunem to intro- 
(luce consliluticKiat reforms. Ute extremists advocated Hindu revivalism 
and the overthrow of the British rule through violent means. 

The First World War drew Hindu and Muslim politicians together; 
each group had serious grievances againsi the British. At the end of the 
First World War, M. K. Gandhi assumed leadership. He presented a blue¬ 
print of the non-violent non-oo-operation movement to his countrymen. The 
whole country enthusiastically responded to his call. While the movemeni 
made considerable headway, signs of violence became visible among his 
restless followers. He called oil the movement but this only increased the 
pclitksl confusion. For fifteen years there was a constant see-sawing of 
polilkaJ parties and opinions- 

Between 1930 and 1939 the British began to think about the eventual 
transfer of power to Indians. When the Second World War began, the 
Congress tried to force the issue of independence, but the British Ignored 
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them. Th^ League grasped this opportunity to champioit tbeir own 

cause and emerged as a strong to Congress. M. A. Jinnah, an out¬ 
standing lawyerr became the imtpcstioned leader of the Muslim comnitiniry. 
In 1940 he ckcJnied that Hindus and Muslims formed two f^eparate nations 
and adv^ocaicd the fonmuion of independeni [sovereign states in the areas 
where Mu^ims were in the majority Between W4 and 1947 proposals 
and omntcr-propos^ for the ttian?ifer of power were discussed which ended 
with the i^uccc^ of Jinnah tn a m^Klified form. In the middle of August 
E947, when independence was bnaJly gninted in the country, an indepen¬ 
dent Muslim state called Pakistan was carved out in die north-west and 
in the east. 

[ndependence followx-d by unprecedented tunrioi] and btoodshed 
in both pans of the country. Partition on a adigioiUi bm^ solved none of 
the minority probEetm, Out of 44(1 mdlinn people living in India, 43 millicHi 
arc Miisiims; atid out of a |>opulaiion of 95 million in paUstnn, nearly I D 
million Hindus lived in East PakisEan. 

During the 1920's, Ceylon was on ihe ihreshold of popular govern¬ 
ment. Its legislature was expanded Here loo there were minority problems; 
Sinhalese interests scriouily clashed with Tamil interests, and the tensions 
were acute, but nevertheless in 1931 the obtained universal franchise, 
iitUy three years takr than did Grea! Britam^ The Ceylonese political 
leaders supported Britain's war efforts, and on 4 February 194S Ceylon too 
was granted independence, 

t SHE i* EM DENT SOUTH AS3 A 

While British Indiu under the Crown had moved from traditionalism to 
modernism^ S60 princely states remained scmi-lmlependeiii, aithoiigh under 
British paramountcy. .At Independence their fate was undecided hut Indin^ 
dynantic Home Minister, Sardar PuLc), assimilated them in the Indian 
Union. Pakistan also absorbed the princely smtes within her borders. 

I'he Nizam, the Muslim ruler of Hydenibad and the richest man in 
the world, for some time wavemd about letting his State become pan of 
India, hut tn September 194S ImlLan troops marched into hU territuty and 
he abdicated his power, 

Sheikh AbduHah, the poptiliif leader of Kashmir> cholicnged the 
authority of its ruthless Hindu Maharaja. JawahajrUI Nehru, the Prime 
Minister of [ntliu, supported the Shtikh, who was nevertheless arrested by 
the Mubaraja, The situation developed into a deadlitck. Mean whiles tribes 
men from Pakblan thrust towards Kashmir's capital, Srinagar, and the 
Maharaja released Sheikh .Abdullah, fled to India, anti signed an instrument 
of accession to the Endian Union. Sheikh Abdullah become the Prime 
Minister of the State. Kashmir wm plunged into an undeclared war betivecu 
India and Pakistan imtiJ 1st January 194% when a ceasefire was tmplc- 
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mi:nCcd. Two-thiriJs of tva^bmir nrmainn} in the hands of India; Pakistan 
ccKttrotied ahoui one-tiiird, which came to be known as Azad (Free) 
Kashmir. The Indian occujtation of ihc Vale of Kashmir, populated almost 
entirely by Musiiinu, has been both a cause and art excuse for continuing 
bad relaiions between India and Pakbtan. 

in I9llil the Qiingse invasion of India's northnutst frontier territories 
shauervd the dreams of India remaining at peace and amity with all the 
naiioos of the world. Two years loier Nehru himself dted; under his leader¬ 
ship the country was endowed with it sound system of secular demi.Kracy, 
based on the principle of adult franchise. 

The next Prime Minisicr, Lol Bahadur Shaatri, rccogrriiicd that the 
neglect of agriculture in the I950's bad produced grave problems and 
moved to correct ihem. In September 1965, mutual pFobing of positions 
in Kashmir produced a short hitter war between India and Pakistan, fought 
in the Punjab ami ended in a few days through Soviet mediation. In 
January 1966 Shastrl died on Russian soil, just after «gning an agreement 
with Pakistan. wLtich relieved but did not end the tension between the two 
countries. 

He was succeeded by Indira Gandhi, Nehru's daughter, then age:f 
49. Believed by many to be a nonenEity, she surprised oJ] by facing many 
problems hitherto avoided. Surviving a shaky start and a split itt the 
Congress party, she won a convincing victory in the elections of February 
1971, India's problems o( food supply appeared half solved, and 
Mrs, Gandhi was about to institute sweeping economic reforms, when the 
flood of refugees. millions upon milliom, driven into India from East Bengal 
by the Pakistan arniy’s slaughter of their countiymcn, thrust all other 
questions aside; so that by the end of 1971 it seemed that, while nothing 
but war could alter the situation, no soJmion could benefit India. 

Liaqat AJi Khan, ihc first Prime Minister.of Pakistan from 1947*51, 
ivaa a man of vision who had the capacity to introduce a democratic system 
in Pakistan, but his untimely assassination plimgcd the country into chaos. 
It obtained a brettthing'Spacc under the military dictatorship of Field 
Mor.shal Ayub Khan, who streamlined the administration and gave 
considerable impetus to national reconstruction. 

But in 1969 Ayub Khan, harassed by discontent among the privileged 
groups he hiui thrust aside and the angry frestiation of the new generation 
of mtclJcciimls, resigned. He was replaced by General Yahya Khan, aroiher 
North*W'esi Frontiersman, who promised and allowed democratic elections 
in December 1970. To the astonishment of the cliques which hoped to 
pfoat from Vahya’s abdication, all but a handful of the seats in East Bengal, 
and a majority of the seats in the Pakistan legislature, were woo by the 
Awami Uague, a party favouring greater autonomy for East Pakistan. The 
result was loBucnced by ihc Cenirai CavtitimcniVindiifcrencc to the great 
siorms and floods of November 1970, the worst on record, which killed 
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hundreds of thousands in East Bengal. Dciemined iliat ihir niajority of 
their countrymen should not deprive ihcm of the power they hud oiice 
enjoyed^ certain Funjabl and Sindi polirieians prevaHed upon Yahya first to 
postpone the Constituent Assembly, then to impose martid Uxw, and finally 
to auihori 20 the slaughter of the fengali iniciligcntsia while he was actuoUy 
engaged iu discussions with the prospective prime minister, Mujib 
ur-Rahman. 

In the last days of Marth 1971 there followed an outburst of [error 
against ihe Bengali race tinbdiievabte in tis savage thoroughness, with 
slaughter iind destruction on a scale unheard of since Hitlof- Mu jib was 
aTTCsted* but an independent "Land of Bengal* was proclaimed. Bangladesh: 
the western troops of the Pakistan army soon crushed open allegiance ta 
the new government. With the rains boweveri guerillas^ Iiastily (rained, 
poorly armed^ but increasingly assisted by The Government of Indiu^ began 
to control parts of the countryside. In November 1971^ they launched an 
offensive from four sides, supported elements of the Indtaa army. Before 
Christmas Pakistani power was broten in the east, and the dictator Yahya 
Khpn w'Us forced to resign. He was replaced by Z. A. Bhutto, a poUdeian 
who had supported him in his repression of the Bengalis. Bui Bhutto 
released Sheikh Mujib ur-Rahman, who returned to East Bengal, now 
officially know^n as Bangladesh, and becanie its Prime Minister. 

The events in East Bengal arc the most signifies! for the sub- 
conxinent since independence. The idea on which Pakistan was founded has 
been shattered; Bangladesh will need immense £ums for rccoixsnrucuoti. 
but a voluntary relum to Pakistan seems impossible. 

In Ceylon, ^ cQnservaiive government nded from independence to 
1956, when S. W. R. D+ Bandaranaike was swept to power on a programme 
of socialiimp and racial and cultural supremacy for Slnhnle^ BuddhisL^ 
Jn 1958, there were serious race riots mvojving Uic Tamils, both immigmrn 
and denizen: in 1959, a Buddhist monk with a penoiial grudge murdered 
the Prime Minister. A disturbed and unstable period follLiwcd. 
Mrs. Sirimavo Bamiaranalke^ his widow, finally emerged 03 Prime Minister 
and held power until 1965, Thert, after promising more than she could 
perfonn, she was defeated; but Senanayake's government too wm unable 
lo overcome economic difSedties, and Mrs. Bandaranaike was retuioed 
to power in 1970, only to face the same problems. Ceylon now needs to 
import rice, yet the prices of her own products are depressure!; educaicd 
youili’s expectations ol jobs and prcsperlty can not be fulfil] cd; and mllitont 
Buddhist groups arc strafnirtg the relations between the different races titid 
cultures of the country. In May 1971 there was a widespread uprisings 
probably helped by the Government of China, clannuig to be inspired by 
Che Guevara, the Cuban revolutionary, h was put dow^n wiib much 
difficulty, and the problems that produced it remain unsolved. 

India, Fakisum and Ceylon were all members of the Commonwealth, 
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DntiJ recvnUy when Pakistan left ii because mosE Commonwealth countries 
recognized Bangladesh. They strictly maintain ihcii own individuality.. 
They are dying to develop their viliage coimnunities on a scientific basis. 
The gap between the developed and undeveloped pam of the country ta 
the main cause of widespread dissaiis^don and frasdaiion, and there 
are other seiioos protdems such as raciafisin, Imguistlc rationiilLsmf 
regioadism, and communalUm. 
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All the modem internBtioiuiJ polttical movenienls have Ihcir litippartcrs 
)ti Imlia and Ceylon. The ^cnunble for higher service ta govemmeni, Uw 
nepotism of the [mriy in power, ihc consequences of tnOation and the 
increasing gro^vth of popuiation sire grent chaKenges to the proper func¬ 
tioning of the Indian and Ceylonese demoemcies. In Pakistan, where unpre- 
cedenied progre&s had been achieved up unlil the cataclysm of 1971, 
democracy is gradually reas£cillng itself under President Bhutto, But the 
stability of the sub-cotUinent as a whole now depends on the normalization 
of relaiions between India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

REUCION 


lUMPUISM (BRAHMANISM) 

Hinduism has no loundtr, but has evolved through intense intellectual and 
spiritual actiiniy over more than three thousand years|. it has' as^niilalcd 
movements and absorbed ideas from a large number of sources. It has 
outlived all the challenges which it has had to face in past centuries. 

Its earliest Eonn is embodied in the Rig-Veda. This religion, based 
on Indo-Aryan traditions, is called the Vcdic religioru Like the Greek gods, 
the Vedie gods were mainly connected with the sky and predoitiinantly 
male. Sacrificial rites ensured the gratificadon of the gods and their 
protection, of men. The sacrificial fire was fed with clarified butter ighetr). 
milk and grain. Larger animal sacrifices also took place. The priests who 
performed sacrifices coinpK>sed the Brdhmaruu, treatises relating to the 
prayers and sacrificial ceremonies, which were appended to the Vedas. 

In the first millcnniitm B.C. mysticism was deirelopcd by ascetics 
living in jungles, and this found cApressioii in the literature known as the 
t/pariu/iodj, or 'secrei counsels’. They seek to inculcate a spirit of self- 
resiraint. generosity, and loving kindness. This development is regarded as 
the most sublime and subtle form of the early religious system of the Aryans, 
and it is often known as Brahmantsm. 


HDDDHISM 

Buddhism rejected the Aryan doctrines of racial purity and the ccmcopt 
of sacerdotal dogmatism. Its founder, the Lord Buddha, was bom about 
563 B.C. His name was Siddhartha and he- belonged to the republic of the 
Sakyu clan of Kapilavastu, in the Nepal Tami, At twen^nine, he 
renounced the worldly life. After a period of prolonged ascetic exerdscs 
one day under a pipat tree at a place known as Bodh Gaya, he fell himself 
illuminated by an inner vision. 

For about forty years he preached hts spiritual ciperlenccs to the 
people of Magadha and the neighbouring territories. He urged his disciples 
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10 give up violence ciruJ bloodshed and lo lead a righieous life. He rcjccicd 
all Caste distincUonJS and did not leave anything to divine intervention. 

fly the end of the second century B.C„ the teachings of Biuldha wctc 
iviittcn doivti in Uic worfes known collectively as the Phli Canon. Buddhist 
ethical teachings were embodied in the I&iakas, a colleciion of stories and 
legends, many of nhich resemble Aesop's fables and are part of the 
common heritage of all indo-Eurojicaii peoples. The earliest surviving form 
of Buddhism, known as Themvada (the leaching of the Elders) is still 
found in Ceylon. Burma, Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. 

rhosc who broke from the original rules believed that human nature 
craved something more. The cold, solitary figure of the Buddha, of whom 
it was fcFTbiddcn to make any image, was too remote to attract simple 
people. They believed that many men had attained perfcclion, but preferred 
not to cm the chain of cxisience altogcUicr throu^ their merit, so that 
they Could help other men to attain a higher state. These Incarnations of 
charity were called Bodhisaltvas, Those who believed in these heavenly 
Bodhhattvas and worshipped them, together with the Buddha, belonged 
to ihc Mahfiyina (Great Vehicle which was to carry multitudes to salvs' 
tion). They ^de images of the Buddha, and the older Thcravada school 
copied them in this. Though Mahlyina Buddhism also died out in India, it 
flourished in Tibet, China, and Japan, as well as in Nepal, Bhutan, and 
Sikkim. ^ 


JAtMSM 

TItc fundamental doctiinc of the Jains is mainly bused on the principle 
of non-violence iahimm) to which Gandhi gave a pbUiical ns well as a 
moral complcaiort. The founder of this sect, MahiLvIra, who belonged to 
a tribal repubJic, was bom in north Bihar in about 540 B.C. Like Buddha, 
he denied the existence of a Supreme Creative Spirit. .According to him, 
Man is the architect of his own destiny: cnumicipation from sulTcring does 
not depend upon the mercy of any Divine Being. 

The Jain scriptures were settled in their present form a thousand year^ 
after tbc death of Mahhvlra. 


Pak-ARVAIj BFUFFS 

The pre-Aiyun Indian population worshipped the Mother Goddess, nagas 
(snake-spirits) and yaksbas (malt) aitd yakshTs (female earth spirits), 
fertility gods, tree spirits, fairies, goblins, and hunum heroes. Thev made 
images and built bamboo huts or pliuforms where they installed tht^ The 
sacriBcos of the Aryans und a religion devoid of image worship did not 
ap^aJ to the indigenous inhabitants, who contitiucd in their own wavs, 
which finally made a deep impact upon the Aryans. Their statues may 
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Goddess SAFBsvati. Tti^ $poiise of Bmhirt& und palrotMSS of art* mu»ic and 
tircraruTe, she h depicted in ihh draivni| froin » Jain palm4eaf ttinniMcript 
holdings book and a lim?, Jiiicndcd by a swan. 

righily be CfiUcd the aneeators of the images of Ibe Bodhisattvas^ fiuddha^ 
and the HindLi 

The eaiiy Aryans gave the name N^iign io all the food-gathering 
aborigines who had retired to the forestis rather than subndt like ihc dasas. 
The brahmaiLS who retired to the forests co-ciLsted with them in peoce^ 
and even martied N^gn women, thus srortiiig the legend that some high¬ 
born Hindus ore descended from a snake spirit. 

The spirit world of Ceylon ts remarkably sJmUar. "Devil dancing* or 
slumianism In Ccjilon, and In Kcnila in India, bcsiows a irancc-like siaic 
of ccstaay upon the dancer and he is able to copfmiaiid the stipcmaturaJ. 
Magic signs ensure protecrion against evil spirits and belief in the^ accounts 
for many superstitions and much credulity in South Asia. 


E^OnULAR HINDUISM 

Popular Hiaduism can be traced bock to post-Vftlic practices and is 
embodied in much Uterature, mostly compiled in the first millennium A.D. 
In popular Hinduism ^ the worship of Vishnu and Siva ts predominant; 
these gods ore not In competition with each othcr^ but sne complcmeiHOryi 
In the more subtle form of Hinduism^ the god's gmoe is not confiitod to 
his devotee alone; faith in any one deity is faith in Cod as a whole. This 
makes Hinduisin monotheistic, but the form of Hinduism which is found 
m the more backward rural village areas is a curious mixture of 
pre-Aryan beliefs and those found in the more sophisticated form of 
Hinduism. 
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Tha basic nJc of Himluism i« wmliip. An image, representing a tod, 
ts offered water Irtnts flowen, etc, TTh: rituals of worsh(p arc drawn from 
^ h»™n brings til ihc moiniog the god's iinagc is 

by maa^. and fed wilh rice awl fruit; ai night he is ceremoniously 
put o bed Worahinpers may visit the temples at wiH, alone or with thcil 
lamdies and fnenda; no congregaiitHiaJ prayer is held in the orthodox 
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warn first appeared in Arabb at (he begbntng of the seventh century A,D. 

language is related to Hebrew. 
Muhammad, ihe pr<«,bet of Isbm, was bora bio the Quiaysh tribe of 
Mecca One day ,o ihe year 610 , while mediialing b a Uiiic iave outside 

"^''r ‘^*1! ^ “ P^P**’-'** f« should 

belief m one C^, as the Jewish pfopJujis had done. His own tribe 
rejected his mesBiree but the people of Medina shuwed mteresi in his 

rj'ii ^ ^ enlisted to Mcdba. This event, culled fcr/rf. |mcr 
nuirki^thc beginning of rhe Islamic era. He died on 8 June 632, 

Muhammad received from God wure Inter comniU J 
« the work known as the QurOn (Koran). Muslims bdJeve that tha b 
the word of Gt^ (Allah, dictated :o Muhammad bv the AreSvd 
Gabnd The Iradiiions about Muhammad wtctc also subrequendy coUcctid 

L° Tl« e.^ «.d U» a„ d,„ 

Pjof^on thm ‘.here h no God whatsoever but AllS 

^h« face to M«ca (towards the west in South Asia, and offer the 

^ li^ughout the month of Ramadan; anti 
give iw>nand-a-hidf per cent oa certain daaset of propeny in alms to the 
pi«r. Every Muslin, of either sex who hss auffici^^t^nTi Z on 
a pdgnina^ to Me«n ot least once in Jus lifetime. Jlhsd (Mmimris a 
cMtmvmial term, but in the works of medbevaJ scholats it came to meaS 
*.1, ^ «*em!iiuiiion agaum noo-bclicvm Muhammad bused the soebt 

Chnitiom, and the ammisuc Arabs. Thus pork was prohibited circum^ 

coinpuliiofy, and wtimals for eating had to be killed by cuitina 
their thfojiix and jetting them bleed to dtiaih ^ Ji«ig 

Muhammad's teachings were straightforward and tUroct, without 
myutCid ei^ejiix. in the first oeniuiy of Islamic expansion, the arowina 
flt,- r o^ Wusilm hnpertaltsm produced a strong rcaetiou frmT'some 
^eucil^t^^dcd ccn^otti of Muhammad. They believed that ferven, 
payera aj^ bestowed special grace upon tfe soitL They caLTto 

be caWed Sufis. The path of the journey towards spirituaj perfiction, the 





Nineieenth-cemury print showing the fesiivsl of Ihe Hindu god Otinefa on the 

Ganges at VirinuL 


ultimate end of Sdftsm. is coUcd Tarl^ak <path); SOfis dean it higher ihhn 
Ihe frame work of the Muslims’ sacied law known as Sfiarjah. tn the earlier 
centuries of Islam, the SQfis were simply ascetics with no great mystical 
literature; subsequentiy, they were greatly influenced by Hellenism, 
Christian monaslic practices, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and even by 
Hindu speculDrive thought. 

By the end of the tenth century, SQfUm ctystalliaod into a popular 
movemcni in Persia ami Centra! Asia, By the twelfth century, it was 
divided into various orders living in khditqafts (hospices) under rules 
inspired by the Christian and Buddhist monastic orders. Some did npt 
belong to any specific order and moved from place to place- They were 
known as qaiandars. The SOfls in India, as elsewhere, eiicticd the great 
respect of the Muslim masses; in India their kfiSnqafis were the rendezvous 
of all sections of the Muslim community, os wdl as of Hindu mystics. Some 
of them interested themselves in conveiting the Hindus to isl&m, but their 
methods differed greatly from those of Christian missionaries. 


TH* BHAKTI MOVEMEMT 


By the seventh century some Hindu teachers to the Tamil country had 
begun to advocate the intensely emotional worship of a personal God, 
They preached that idol worship was not necessarily the best way of 
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H^ofshipping Gck!. Ht shauld be invoked through ch^tbg h^ns and 
p1a)^!ng mu^c. Their idcaii ^tead to the north around the Dme of the 
Turkish invasiion. Hiey were called the fdtowers of the path of bhakn 
{'irusit', 'devotion*). From the fourkenth century, the Sufis and the Bhakts 
(followers of hhskU} supplemeiiicd and complcmetited one anoitief, Kabir 
and Ninak were the most outstanding preachers cF bimktf in fifteenth and 
sixteenth century nordicrn India.. The disciples of Nanak come to be known 
as Sikhs (disciples}: they song N^nak's hymns in ihe local Punjabi dialect 
and were required to assemWe for Sm Song (Truthful Companionship*) 
to invoke Cod. Nflnak whs succeeded by ten guroJf ('guide’ or 'master' ). 

TMl; SIKHS 

Eariy in his reign. JahUnglr came Into eopflict with Sikhs, Guru Arjan, 
who had gathered the teaching of Nanak into the religious work. Gum 
Offiittli, was asked by the Emperor^ rebellious son, Khicrau, to bless his 
cause. The Guru, unmindful of the consequences, blessed him, When 
Khusrau was dcfeaicd in lf»06, Jahangir ordered the Gum to be otccuted, 
while u Muslim saint who had also blesfutd Khusmu was expelled fmm 
India, Arjan's son. Guru Har Caviiid, resolved to avenge hts father, and 
acquired the support of the riljfii of the Punjab hills, Their ptditiod 
acUvillcs aroused the hostility of the Mughal rulers. In the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century. Guru Govind, the tenth Guru, transformed the 
Sikhs inJo a strong mllliajit community caHed KHatm ( BiuJy of Pure Men) 
Tliey were to keep the hair and beard unibom. wear a comb in the tiolr 
to keep ii tidy, knee-ltngih breeches, a stsel bracelet on the wri.st, and 
w-ere to be at way a armed with a sabre. They were not supposed to smoke 
tobacco or chew it, but alcohol was not prohibited. 

After the death of Auniii|2eb, iJie Sikhs made a bid for jicwer, but 
were defeated. It was only m the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
that they extended their sway over the whole of the Punjab, Ran jit Sinuh 
(bom I7.S0, died 1839) their able and an^llious chief, transfonmcdl the 
Sikhs into a formidahle power. In 1801 he had himself crowned king and 
assumed the role of the defender of the Khatsa (The Pure, the Elect ol 
Guru Govind). But Sikh political pwer was short-lived. It disintegralcd 
after the death of Ran jit Smj^, 

The Sikhs are a mcist industnous conimumty and they take Singh or 
'lion* as a part of their uEime. Their homeland Is the Punjab where they 
dcuniaaic agricutture, trade anti commerce. The Sikh community have 
mninmined iheir superiority as great fighters, and in recent times have 
begun to prvHlucc intelJirctuals, 

CHJDiTtANITY 

It is befieved by some Indian Christians that St Thomas, one of the tweKe 
apostles of Jesus, preached Clmslianity m south India and died there. Other 
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iraditions say ihii: a different Thomas, from EUfissa, amved a( Malabar 
with some Persian Qiristiins in about 345- The advcni uf the Portuguese 
gave a new impetus to Christian missionary activities. Those missionaries 
who learnt the regional languages achieved considerable success in their 
work, (o fad the external forms of Roman Caiholidsni did not seem very 
strange to ilic Hindus, who found emotional appeal in its religious rites 
and use of symboli such ns images of Christ and of the saints. 

Thomas Stephens (1549-1619) the first English Jesuit in India, 
arrived in Gca in J 579 and lived like a sannyihi (Hindu ascetic). He wrote 
a monumental work in Marathi verse entitled Krista Purdtta (Christian 
Puranfl—book of mythology). Father Robert dc Nobill, an Italian of noWc 
birth who left for Goa in ifi05, ddivered stimulaliiig sermons to Hindus 
and he is credited with having cntivcrted quite a mimher of high-ewte 
Hindus to Christianity. The Catholic misstonartei achieved amsiderable 
success in the Deccan and Ceyton. Tlw Jesuits found a wurm wclcfntic 
under Akbor and built churches at Lahore and Agra. Talented Christians 
held iiupcirtam posts in Mughal limes. 

The East India Company■ however, did not pennit missionaries to 
settle in its icmiorics. Early in the eighteenth century membem of the 
Royal Danish Mission began to arrive in India. At the end of the ei^teenth 
century, Schwartz, a Lutheran priest, mastered several Indian languages, 
preached Christianity very successfully in the south, and gained the respect 
of all sections of socictv. 

From the bcgituiing of the nineteenth ceDtury, the Baptist missianarics 
made Bengal the <x;ntre of their activities. Thej published translations' of 
the Bible in regional dialects, opened schools and arraitged for the care 
of the sick and those w'ho were forsaken und the ouicasts of society. After 
1813. the East India Company pcmUtied (subject to same restrictions) 
missionaries to opjratc in its territories- iTieir activities increased and other 
sects also established their Centres. Their indiscreet propagation of the 
gospel and outright condemnation of tlic Hindu and Muslim fcllgiiTns 
occasionally caused seiioiui tension, but the crisis was always averted 
because of otTiciai intervention. The scxtiol services of the missionaries were 
invariably appreciated and for this Hindu iiml Muslims paid uissUntcd 
reverence to the Christian priests. 

In Ceylon, missionaries provided education more cHicicntly and more 
economicuily ihan ihe goi'cmrneiit did. In the IB70's Buddh'sis In Ccvlon 
took up (he challenge cf the Christian missions and fought with wea^s 
similar to those used by them. They established Buddhis; Sunday schools 
and even sang Buddhtst hymns and carols. 

Iflh'DU SIEFOH.S] .SiOVEMENTS 

The missionaries' ruthless criticisms of the Hindu guds, and (he raiiopial 
mid liberal ideas gencraicd by Western edueation, led to n scientific re- 
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c3CAminaii0it of ihdr ndigtoiis beliefs on the part of suine Hifidttt 
Rimmofum Roy (IT?2-I833l wlio is rightly called the father of Modem 
India, u lulled the Hindu ^criptutea careftiUy and vindicated HindtUsm by 
c&iabiUHlflg the Brihmo Sabha (later known as Br&hmo Snmjlj) or the Ope 
Gtxi Society. He uacitcd that idoLniiy waa no part of Flinduism lit iis 
aubtleat tnonutheittic form, and that the popidui Hindu practices had 
ctnsiged because of the ignpranoc of the priests anti the superstitions ol 
the people. He argued the beliefs of the liniiarlaji Christians were 
identical with those embodied in the Vedas. 

Several important reformcis followed Rinmiohaii Roy. Dcbcndranjlth 
Tagore {1817-1905] further suengihcned the Brahmo Sajnfij and worked 
ior the revitaUzauon of Hinduism. His disciple, Keshuh Chandra Sen, 
reconciled Kindu devotional praciices with Christian teachings- 

Duyfinand Saraswatt (1824'83) based his reforms on the authority 
of the Vedas. He urged that the Vedas did not sanction idol worship, and 
that (heir study simuld he open to all, nod should not remain a monopoly 
of the brahmans alone. He lectured all over Iitdia and denounced both 
tsUni and Cbrisiianiiy. His preachings, though energetk, were not free from 
acrimony. In 1875 he established an ossociatKin called the Arya SamA] 
(ihc Society of the Aryns, or Noble Men) which gave considerable impeius 
to the rise of Hindu natiotmlism, porticulariy in the Punjab. 

Seven years later he establisfacd a Cow Protection Society. From lime 
immemorial Hindus had looked upon cows as .sacred fur religiaiis as weU 
as ecnnamic reasons. Dayhnaiul's society orgnoired an ottliodoR Hindu 
inovemcul to flghi against the beef-eating British The Muslims, who also 
ate beef, cami: within die range of fire. The movement gave a new emphasis 
to the sanctity of the cow In modem Intha. 

SrT Rfhnakrishna (1836-86) preached a faith of selfless devotion to 
God. His disciple, Swbmi Vtvekfinanda rlS63>)902) addressed the First 
World Pnri lament of Religion at Chicago in 1893 and lectured on Hinduism 
in America and England. His successful pTenching filled the minds of 
modem Hindus with a sense ol dignity am) pride. He urged them to live 
up to the highest ideals of tbetr rcflgton. 

Mt'SLlM MOOEttNlSbt 

Syed Ahmad KMn (I8]7-9S> was the pioneer of a reform movement 
among the Muslims. He urged his counu^en to take full advantage of 
British rule in India and to improve their intellectual and moral horizon 
by obtaining an English education. He sought to explain the Quritn in the 
light of contemporary scientific dcvclr^menu and maintained that the 
iupemuturd and inaiional elements is Islamic icachisgs were not the 
esscnUol port oS the itligtos. 
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Amir All ^T^549-l928) re-interprctcd Islftm lo the W«si m his Spirit 
pf hklm and Shon History of rht Saroc^ns. fit ossmivc, not upologcUc 
in his iQtexpret&tii>ii^^ IqbU (187&-I938J was a poei and phito$oplior who 
held that T\;jccts the old static view of tbtr miivcrec and preaches a 

dyi\amic view*. Abul KaJ^ A^ad (1S88-195SJ was one of the greatest 
scholars of Arabic in modem times. He denimEtced a bUnd folio wing of the 
West and argued that the dynjimic teachings of the Quriiti were designed 
to proniotc in huniari beings a broad hunumttanan ouilotA. 


EDUCATION AND LEARNING 

In oncitot and inediacval times, educaiiQn was a duty voluntailly assumed 
by great sages and teachers, and ruJers and the rich set aside property for 
ihe maintenance of schools and colleges. Love of learning for its own sake 
WTift ihcif motive and teachers were left free of supervision The Buddhisls 
imparted learning in their monasteries; Nilondi in South Biiiar was a great 
Mahay^n Huddbisl intdlecttioJ centre. 

Medicalp industrial and commercial education was iirtdertaken by the 
giiildSp and toter by iiKjivjdua! masters within the caste. Muslim artisans 
trained their own apprentices* 

The ancient language of India is Sanskrit, one of the most important 
Indo-European classical languages. The Hindu religious works were ail 
written in this language- tts poetry is istimulaiing and its dramas are superb* 
Kalidasa, who wrote amongst other plays, regarded a^ one 

of the greatest dramaiisu of the ancient w^ortd. 

The Buddhist sacred literature h written in PlUh » tttngwage resulting 
from the mingling of the dialeeu of north-western and eastern India. 

Tamil U the language of the present state of Madras and it k vpoken 
by the Indians of the northeni and eastern districts of Ce:yloii, Tamd b 
essentially a Omvtdinn language, though its itwabukry has been influenced 
by Sanskrit, just as Engli^ has been by Latin. 

Sinhalese, the Language of the Deylonese, b derived from some ancictii 
dialects of ttorth Imfia tc^ether with Pill. In Geylon about eight mdlbn 
people speak Sinhalese while two miiban people speak TaniiL 

The Turk^ and Mughals encouraged the use of Persian, In India it 
developed distinctive characteristics of its owiu and Indian scbdlars wnote 
some hue works in Persian. Under the Mughals, an titcreasingly loj^e 
number of Hindus Iconit n. Persian translatiom of Sanskrit religious works 
fostered the devdopment of a spirit of toletaucc and understanding among 
the didcrent sections of the population. 

By the twelfth century the local dialects had begun to crysLafliasc into 
the m<^cm rcgiapid languages. The common peofde used them to thttr 
daily cofivcrsation, and some poets wrtite very stimulating religious and 
spiiiiuol poetry in the regional tunguages. 
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Towards die end of the ci_ghieemh century^ Uie Qimtiaii miis^lonarie^ 
trw!iJi$tcd I he Bible into the regkmti! bngUBges or In Lhe early 

nineteenth ccmttrj Fort WilJkm ColJcgc. established by Wellesley at 
C'alcuita, Ix^ame a rendLV.voiis of schalani Qf the reghiniil lunguagcs of 
aorthem India. Under the direcUon ot European prcifessoniT they wrote 
some cmtstanditie works in the regiciml languages. This gave rise to the 
devdopmeot of pro^ tn these languages. The ■ inuoduction oi the printing 
press, and the ptiMicaiion o| vascular tuiwspapcrs which begaa la the 
firsi quarter of ihc ninekeiUh. ceniiiry, gave further Impctuj^ to the dc^xlop* 
ment of the regional languages. TramLlatioiis of English works, including 
those of the latent liierary movL'tiicntSj and works on Wcsicm philnsophies^ 
enriched the Ftgtanal lEingnages. Rablndraa^th Tagore nS6t-]94n was 
the most outstanding modern poet uf ihe sub-continenL. An EngliEh trans¬ 
lation of his Bengali poomsp Gifaajuii (Soog Offerings) won for him the 
Nobel Pri?.e foriiiern^ufe. 

The Indian Constiimion recognizes fourteen official regional 
languages. The north Indian languages hetong to the Indo-Aryun family, 
while the four south Indian ones arc I>r avid ion. Hindi has been recognized 
as the official language of India as a whok. although in the mu'm it is m\y 
spoken in the cenu^ and northern part of Tndia. The Bengalis and the 
people of the south ore smongty opposed lo the status given to Hindi, and 
liziguistic quarrels, with their ootuiotation of rivalry between the various 
regions of India, arc a serious ihreai to the peace of the country. 

Pakistan tried w make Urdd, which k s-ery similar to Hiiuli, Its sole 
fiauonal language, but East Pakistan rejected the proposal. Consctiuenily 
Bcngah was reeogiuzed as I he national Language of F ast Fakistanp while 
Urdu i£ the official language in West Pakistan. 

In tehee I unis, both in India and Pakistan, prefer HnglLah. Both govern* 
ments use English at the higher administrative IcvcL iind itntversilieSi 
institutes of higher learning., and seknliOc bodies use English. 


THE ARTS 

ANCIEJJT IKOlAf^ AKCHITECTUlLt i^>IO SCULPTURE 

Indian art inhrotis the successive p1ui5ies of Indian dvilizatioa In richness 
of rorm it is not inlenor to [ndian literature and philmophy. Although 
fudiati mhsts were influenced by many trcmls from different sources, they 
assimilated Lhcm in a ^cUkalJy Indian way, adapted to Iheir rdigimis 
IccUngs and their way ol life. 

The first Indian artisu were interested in showing scenes of daily lifc^ 
and the reLiets of Sanchl, Bhirhuh and Amaravatl ^vc us glimpses of the 
palaces of the rich and of the huls of ibc poor. L^er^ they ctHiccntraLcd 
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upon creating symbolic representations ot various qualities of the Supreme 
Being, and large stone or toetol idols for worship seem only to have become 
widespread about the finu century A-D, 

The Aryans origbially buikd their dead, marking their graves with 
mounds of earth, stmilai to the borrows left by the Celts in Great Biiiatn, 
The Jains and other sects raised monumenu to iheii dead, resembling 
these, which were generally called stUpoi. The relics of Buddha and his 




Ground plan and side view of Silnehl juipa, showing surrauiuhng railings with 

the gateway and pillar 


chief disciples were deposited at sites associated with some signiltcant event 
in their lives. These relics were i£ep|,' m caskets and buried in small 
chamben beneath the Jfdpas^-^end'Hd^uhir mounds of earth foced with 
stone, brick or plaster. The best preserved of all ancient Indian sffi/w is 
at Sanchi in Orntial India. 

The needs of the ascetic cotnmunitteii of Buddhist mmtks were best 
served by cutting building out of solid rodt. The most famous O'f these 
are those at Ellora and Ajania, but ihcrt are many others, Other sects.as 
well as Buddhists took to carving cave temples and mcmasterit^ and there 
are important Hindu and Jain caves also. 

In the first centuries A.D, Candhhnt, now the distrkis of Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi in Pakistan, produced a remarkable sebod of on, mainly 
sculpture, which was profoundly Indian yet influenced by Heilenistic and 
Persian forms. In the Gandhfira images Buddha retained uU his symbolic 
chamctcnstics-^the close-cut, curiy hair, the swelling on the crown of the 
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bead indiciithig wisdom, the long car-lobes, the half-ctosed eyes, the aims 
cxteadiag ncady to the kne^—^od yet the statues as a whole were infused 
Mrith Grecian spirit. 

The earliest Brahmanjcal temples were simple structures of w^ood. 
Later they were constnictied in brick and stone. The centre of every temple 
is a small dark chamber in which the idol U kept, llte Hindus did not 
use the arch. Their temples are therefore built in trabeate style, as were 
ih^ of the Greeks; the roof is suj^orted by pillars and beams of wood 
or stone. 



Detail of Buddha image from Gandhlra 


The ancient and meidiaeval temples were mostly built in one of two 
styles, depending tm the method of roof or spire construction used. The 
roofs of the southern temples in the Dm vidian style were pyramidal and 
rose in several stages, crowned by a small circidar or polygons] doine. The 
temples at {Canchlpuram, Tanjore, Madura, and Srlrangam oie the best 
examples of this style. 

In the north Indian temple, the spire is a lofty tower with slightly 
curving sides narrowing towaids the top and crowned with a large fluted 
block, surmounted by a vase-shaped hniat. The temples of Bhubaneswar 
and Puri (Orissa J and fOiajuraho (about 100 miles, or 160 km, south-east 
oif JhftnsI) all built from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, arc the best 
examples of the northeni or Indo-Aiyan style. 



EftHy ihritiea. 



at KancliipuraTiL 






Bhubanci'^tii-. 
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The temple were omaiely d^cowM with sculpitim. ibc phisde aft 
or KhtijuriUio being outstanding. 

MUSLIM ARatCTECTURE 

The Miidims of Anihia had no teal Eraiiitions of nrchiu^ufc^ an<i 
asaimiJaicd late Rnman and Bj^iantinc techniques, adopting the afch and 
the dome 

lire principal duty of pioujS MufiJims is to pray [it congfegatlop. and 
this is dnne in mosques. Mam forbids the repre^Rtation cf any hinnan 
or animal farm; in Muslim buiJiiings, therefore, ornament is restricted to 
coavcnlional ensigns ami calligraphy. The Muslims bu!^ their dead^ and 
in the tombs of the great the Muslims found a second raeam of architcc- 
him] expressioTL Mosques and tombs constitute Lhe most tmpoftaht Muslim 
remains in ladia and Pakistan. 

Some of the best examples of the archliecture kfl by the .Musiiitts 
exhibit a remarknble syfithesis of arlistk influeaet^ from IruiLa, Persin^ and 
Central Asia. When Sh^ iah^n began to biiild the famous Ta| Mahal 
on the kft bank of the River Jumna at Agra, a:^ a tomb for hh dearly^ 
loved wife. Mumtaz Mahal, all the essential fcoturcs of a garden tomb had 
already evolved and the stage was set for a mosicrpiccc. The mausokum 
stands fn a fine garden and is entirdy covered with whiTC marble^ some of 
it inMd with coloured sluncs rn delicate designs. Tlie linely-cui marble 
oenotaphs of the Empress and her husband, who wa."! eventuady buried 
beside his wife, are endosed by a very elegant pterced-scieen. some eight 



Mosque at Bifapur.. Probably buih in A.D. ]SS6 by Ibmhrin J1 in otemofy of 

his wife, Malika Jahkn, 
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Kandanyo Maliflitevii Temple: Khiijurulio 



Drtiiij cif KKajuriho relkt Head of Vislmii 


petuil of Khftjuriho rclfef. 
Ctippifih! Sufvr^ u/ IhJfa. 
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ScrecD sumDiiDding the cenotaph of Mumil^ Mahal in Tlj Maha! 


Detail of ^icreen. 
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fael high; the semi-ciTcuIar cdUng b in fact a second dome» built within 
the outer one. 


PASNTINO 

The best specimens of ancient Indian ptiinllng can be seen at Ajantfi^ 
where Buddha, the Bodhisijnvas and the J^tako stories were ihe main 
subjects; mcidentaJ glimpses of palace life, processionsj. ioFve-making, and 
drinking parties sire also rqjtesentetL Akbar, Jahangir, md Sh&h Jah^ 
were the great patrons of puinters in Mughal time^Sn In Jahangir's reign, 
indigenous, Persian, anti European artistic ireuds all continued to give 
Mughal paindug its distinctive character. FulJ-kttgtb portraits of ihe time 
of JaMngir, profile or ihrce-Kjuarter face, against a turquoise-blue or dark- 
green background^ ate ''rcry fine. Portraits ot rare atiirnals and birds were 
also painted with great still. 


THE LIFE OF THE PEOPLE 

Hindu fulidU itself in the peiformancc of the duties assigned by 

Liadition to each of the four vornas Tcolours^} or classes. The brahmEins 
were to sacrifice^ itudy and icach religious and legal texts. The kshairiyas^ 
or warriors, had to support the secular ruler whose main duty, in theory, 
was to protect orthodox rctigious life. The vaishyas^ the great tnajotily of 
the people, pursued agricultural or coitundrcial occupaiLonSr The fiudra 
class was only there in order to serve the Ihre^ high clusses- 

The mdtiplicUy of the Aryan tribes, i«ui assimilaijon of the infiux 
of Greeks, KushStuis^ and HQnas, who all found a i^aoe m the Eramework 
of the lour classesp produced many sub-groups called /M {fixed by birth) 
or castes. The non^Aryans who clean^ the filih in the towns, bumod 
corpses and worked leather were excluded from ah tour classes and were 
called outcastes. They were the untouchables. 

Mcdcm Hindu reformers denounce caste distinctioiis. Gandhi gave 
the uittouchables a [Status cquuli to the other caster and the Indian Coo^titu- 
iton reserves special places for them in govemmetU service. In fact, 
increasing faciUlies for travel and Ibc modern way of life have marie caste 
disdnetiems iuipraciicable In towm. though in rural areas caste prejudices 
have not yet died. 

Until the eighteenth century the Muslims in India were conscious of 
Iheir racial distinctions because of the wider advantages they could reap 
from them. Tlie question of sialus among Muslims was determined on the 
basis of Individual merit. The Saiyirii, the descendaius of Muhammad^. 
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niigbl cii|oy greater respect^ nnd various group* of adisans mighl behave 
like meoibers of diffEicrit castes, bm ih< mlJgion l&olf forbids such 
prejudices. The nhrrtccuih and tVF^nticth century Muslim reform move- 
merits fiavc delivered a mortal blow to such eoilici prejudices or 
preiotisioiui^ 

Amuag the Hindus, marriage with eviyi quite distaat relations is 
forbidden. Marriages are solemnized at die house ot the bride, in the court¬ 
yard under & pavilion. The accompanying ceremonies arc \'cry contpJicated, 
but the essential part t£ that the hridij and groom, Ihrir garments tied 
together, should walk seven times around a sacted Sre, aceompankd by 
the chanting of Vedte nmmras by the family priests. 

The practice of self-restraint and service are the chief duties of a 
traditional Hindu wife. Formerly a lugh'^astc Hindu wido'w might burn 
hcr^lf on her husband’s funeral pyre and sometimes social pressure forced 
her to do so. The w^omun who did this was revered as a jtfd (suttee) a 
woman saint The word is often wrongly applied to the rite itself. Tliis 



Ajiinta. W^ll pitiifiline front Cuvt XVII {eitriy eentiirv A.DT %huwmg 
Ji Court scette from the Avistiam. Fiuh^ly depict* ibe ogneiif abuul to 

lure King Simbakclurj in Id mlmlttlns her into bJi Tiarctti 
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pmctJctf horrified Chrbdan mi&«k>narie5, and R&mmnhan his associaie^fr 
ar]guec| lhat Hinduism did not sanctlnti the buening of wido>^- I^nd. William 
Beinlnck finitriy made the practice illegal and punishable by laur. 

ISLiiUn pcnnltted mnniages between eouaim, and fotbadc only unions 
between the nearest blood relations. Muslim nmiriages are simple 
ccTcmonicSt involving a Contract between the bridegroom and the guardian 
of liic brkle. 



TypkaJ South Indian Hindu }oint4am£ly house, 
Madura. The ledks' nxiim on the hm floor 
ean be reiiched wjLhouL enlering the main 
reception rwm, which is reserved for male 
memben of the family unci their guc^si The 
wond of th- two counyerUs in ihe marc 
intimate part of (he hoiufe has a well In the 
centre and cocking rceesscii uro-irnd iJi£ ^deo- 
Th? gateway in the high watJ suiroundlAg 
ihv whole com|i|Qiinid Is tar]gc enoui^ for an 
elephant to piSs through on cdemanial 
occaiioni- 



*jli hiUuethM. 









































FAntief:s ^vinaowiiig bailey in llu IrsilitiooM numocr- 


Urhng hcHising^ Madnis. 
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Hindus and Muslims both priaised polygamy. Muslims wi;rc not 
permitted to marry mom thoJi four wives^ but they could keep many 
coneubines. There is no religious restriction for Muslims against monying 
widows, but neither Musiitm nor Hindus fa^TOur widows' remarrying. In 
post-Independence Indta. laws have abolished polygamy for Hindus and 
made it difficult for Muslims, Modem ecunomic cormidersiions and 
rationalistic ideas have made for mono^my everywhere in the sub- 
coptine jit. Qiild marriages, which were formerly very common, arc 
disappearing. 

OriginMly every Hindu family and its properly was not only joint, 
but indivisible. A joint family con^ls of a man and his wife, hb married 
sons, their wives and their ehiklren. and his unmarried daughters and sons. 
They live under one roof, and only one kitchen is maintained, ^^'hen a 
girl marries, she ceases to belong to her own joint famUy and becomes a 
member of her husband’s^ 

Muslims in the sub^otineut also lived in Joint families, though 
Muslim law encouraged individual ownership, and provided facilities for 
the divblon of ancestral property'. 


THE VILLAGES 

The basic unit of the economic and social system of the sub^xtntinenl is 
the viliage. Before the nineteenth century villages were autonomous as far 
as their internal affairs were concerned. Every village was self-contained, 
with its own blacksjuith, carpenter, bur her, and skinner of dead caiik\ 
Each vilJngc artisan was given a plot of land for {us own culdvaiioo in 
bis spare tune with hb family's help. The blacksmiths and carpeniers made 
and repaired ploughs and other ngricultural imfriementsv the potter supplied 
an agreed number of pots lo each family The village and caste rLssemblics 
settled their disputes through arbitratioiL The increasing use of money 
und the introduction of the British administrative system, which reached 
down into village affairs, changed the basis of relationships in the vdlagc 
communities. The Indian govermnent is trying to msUtc the villages 
autonomous once more, though with the retjuiremeiU that they operate 
within a definite legal framework . The success of the ccanmuruty develop 
ment projects in South Asia is nor commensurate with the money and 
energy bestowed upon them, but they are changing the values of life. 

THE TOWNS 

In ancient days, towns were generally founded near the banks of rivers, 
which provided an easy means of communication and helped promote trade 
and commerce, and some of them were also centres for Hindu pilgrimages. 
In mediaeval limes a number of ancient towns declined. The Muslim 
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^vemOTs sottuHimes moved their seats of goventmcal from traditional 
centrts to towns wbich had acquired ccmmiercM signihcance arid strategic 
importance. 

The commercial and adnkhustrative activities of the Hast India 
Company fed to the growth of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, the last 
having onginally been a group of insi^licant villages. Some of the mfittaiy 
cantonments such as Cawnpore (Kanpur) developed at a spectacular rate, 
TwcDljcth century industrial developments have oonlributed to the 
phenomenal increase in the towns. For example, Jamshedpur, once a vjUa^ 
about 170 miles (or 273 km) frmn Calcutta, owes its growth to hs iron 
and steel plants. As its industries developed it attracted many villagers, 
and also aborigmals such as the Sontals, who contributed to making the 
town a floan'shtng indimrial centre. 

Every town in the sub-continent consists of two sections. The older 
part is dart, dingy and crowded; the newer part is openly planned with 
wide roads and flats and houses of colonial s^le. The houses in these 
newer sections have small gardens and arc equipped ivirh the furniture 
and amenities of modecn life. 

Thus the meeting of old and new in the sub-continent is epitomized 
in its towns, iawaharlol Nehru observed rightly: 'I have becomie a queer 
mixntm of the East and West, out of place everywhere, at home rtowberc.' 
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NOTES ON PRONONCJATION OF SOUTH AStAM LANGUACES 

The Indian phonetic iystem is very complex and it is impossible lo 
pronounce many words really correcUy without previous training. Only 

ne barest c^ntjals rf pronuncation are given by the svsicm of trans^ 
litcira:tioii usod he^c- 

Sanskrit and the languages derived from Sanskrit have lone and short 
vowels, the former m some cases ihdjcated by a Uno over the letter. 
^. 1 . and ft are pronounced approximately like the vowels in EnBiish 
calm, machine, and mje respectively, f and o are always long in most 
langiuges. pronounced rather Nice the vowels in lake and S™, The 
diphthongs aj and au are pronounced like tJw vowels in ht^ and The 

Om should avoid the temptation to prnnounce a as in cat. for twTsound 
^ not occur m any fndian language, though it a found in Sinhalese, 
Bengalis generally pronounce the short u like short o in hot. 

iri. ^ nadtv should remember that 

Krt. gh, m. dh, ph. and Wi are aspirattt^^that is to say they are pronounced 
wth a stron^r emission of breath than the corresponding letters without 
Ihc ft. Avoid the temptation to pronounce th as in ihmz and ph as in 

phone. IS like aft msAow, ^ r ^ w 

Turfci^”^* retrod^ by the Muslims, whether Peraisn, Arabic, or 

hi native Indian 

s^aJtcfs usually pronounce kJt as the ch m such 
Scotush woi^ as Loch, and gh like a French r. The sign i before a vowel 

ot * '||ottal stop’, a sudden swallowing movement 
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Tl is only in compamiivefy recent times that the region rotighly cast of 
India and suutb of China, btii cTCluding Australia and the Pacific Islands, 
has been called 'South-east Asia*. This designation dates from the setting up 
in the Second World W'ar of a 'South East Asia Command' to coHordinatc 
opcttiiionsi in this area, stretching from Burma to the Philippines and front 
Vietnam to Indonesia. 

It was then for the first time in the English-speaking world that this 
vast rc^on, with a total population lai^r than that of the U.S.A. or the 
U.S.S.R. and, more importantly, with a higher birth-rate than either of 
these aupcr-powm, was seen as an emtity in its own right, distinct from 
the rest of Asia. This fact had long been realized by the Chinese, however, 
who had always referred to South-east Asia la. its entirely by the one name, 
Nan Yang, *thc Southern Seas’. 

The reasons for looking upon South-east Asia sa a single unit may 
not at first sight be very obvious, the most striking feaiitre of this area 
betng rather its cultural, polirical, ethnic, and lingulEtjc diversity. Not only 
do opposing poUticali systems ai present confront each other more violently 
here than elsewhere, but also we find in South-east Asia, as nowhere dse, 
practically all the mapst civilizations and religicma of mankind existing side 
by sulc. Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, and Laos are Buddhist cotiniries; 
Malaysia and Indonesia (with the exception of Bali where Hinduism 
survives, and of certain areas in caetem Indonesia with strong Protestant 
or Catholic minorities) arc Muslim; the Philippines constiiutc the only 
predominantly Christian smic in the whole' of Asia; and most Vietnamese 
practise a unique religion conristirtg of a mixture cf CanfucLantsin, Taoism, 
and Mahayina Buddhism. The Indian, Chinese, Arabo-lslamic, and 
Western civilisations, too. have left their traces in South-east .Asia. 
Virtually hundreds of dislinct languages arc, or have been, spoken at one 
ihnc or the other somewhere in SouUi-cast Asia, different parts of which 
were subicci to the influence, edonial or otherwise, of Portugal, Spain. 
Holland. Great Britain. France, and the United Stales, with a sprinkling 
of Italians, Danes, Germans, and Belgians also leaving their mark. 

There does not appear to be a single common denominator encom¬ 
passing the whole of South-east Asia. There is no common Language, and 
no national language is spoken outside its own country, except In some 
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border regions, aJtbuugli tli^s languages ol and Ind^ncsiii are 

muiuafl)' bitelllgihlc, as arc IhsMc of ThaartJid and Laos. There h uq 
coEnmon religion^ nor ss there 4i coinmon political regime in Sonth-caai 
Asia, where tirgdoinSr states and republics of all shaded co-ejsisi. In many 
respccES. ificrcforcr Souih-casl Ask is siinibr to Europe» ihat other* far 
wesiern. annexe" of the A^ian ctmtinenr. 

To diiscover distinctly SoLith-casi Asian cfiardctcrisUci, We have to 
hear jq mind that most, if not ail. of whai mates the civilizations of South¬ 
east A^ian counuieii look so different from one another nowadays has 
come fmm outside South^t Asia. Neither Isifim nor Buddhisin originated 
thtfc, fiof of course did Oristianiiy or Confucianbm, Communisni is noi 
e So(iih-cas[ Asian invention cither. Indian and Chin^ tnfltEBDCcs^ and 
even some from further west and from CemraJ A^a, were instiuntcnml 
m shapmg the ciVEtizaiions found m South-east Asia today^ and the mure 
fTCCcni impact of the West goes wiihmit saying. 

The peoples at Llie r^civing end uf these various InBucnccs through¬ 
out more than iwo [hauBand years of history were not onlv basically similar 
to each oihiT in. many respects, but also had already reached astage of 
eidtunU evofuiion which enabled Uicm to digest these Indian, Chinese and 
inlhienctt and adapt them to local condition m accotdance with 
tbeir own genius. In the p/ioccss, completely new eivili^tiotis Were pro- 
duo^. quite diHerea! from those of the cuUureJ ‘mother coontiy’ and often, 
m Ihcir turq^ influencing other regions. 

A glHiitt A! a physical map shows why the ortEtnaJ evolution of 
iMmih-east .Asian tavihzaiions must have been very similar from one end 
or the area to the other. The whole regloji is situated within the iropica] 
w subifopical zone, subject to the monsoon winds and having the same 
lush flora and fauna, The annual mean tempenmire is pFracticnltv ihe same 
from norihcfn Burma flongitude 20 north} to Timor (10^ south) 
Confronied with a picture of rice-adds or other South-east Asian Innd- 
-scapes one » often unable to deieraiinc the country represented, unless 
romc details of doth mg or arehitccuin; provide a due. Similar natural 
k in the lowlands where the bulk of ihe ppuktioii 

is cottccntniuid) made for similar solutions to economic and tcchnolOEical 
problems, and thus for a simUarity in the early devdopnren, of 
in an area m which the use of vegetable matter (bamboo, wood, tc^es, 

^ *^ **^'^ * gJ^aiw role than in other pans «f Asia or in 

^ 11 ^ 1 ." “p”' “ il ‘Joes of swvtmi ptmidsulas and tbousatias 

MS of various si^ (o^hich Indonesia is said to have 3000 and 
the Phdippmea more Ilian 7fX)0) South-east Asia is a icginn in which 
conmunicattons mu« always have been comparetlvdy eas® Ideas could 
spread quickly ami wtiitant populaiion movement, tridc and even 
^are rooialmtcd to the rdalive homogeneity of ths basic South-east 
Asian culture reflected in the Chinese name for it 


Water huffaloch vturkKni irriga^d rice-fklii^^ o tvpico) Qf uii lEiwtand 

ScHifh-ea^t Alin. On thiit levd, life is. ilmilar ihruugjtgiil ihc luwbrid^ «f Souih* 
citHi Alia from Burtnii to the Phi]|t|jpidcfi> from Vietnam lo tndOAiiKia 


A Thai icene such a* could be found anywhere in South -ca£t Asln, Bccauif of 
(ht unique tropical climatic comlilions prevailing in South-east Asia, greaiir use 
is made here Ihmi diewhere of %e^tQ| martcr for cont^mction, eic.- which 
mcani Lhat u Scene luch lu thH fin ocluat foa from the area where Thailand. 

Laos and Burma mecti typicoJ of ojl Souih-ea>t Asia. 
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Rice bi tlie main s.tapk food throughout the area, and ils cultivation 
is curried out with tools, and is accompanied rituals and beliefs, which 
are husicutly the same evetywhere, whether the individual cultivator is 
Buddhist, Muslim, or Christian, The same is true for tnarty other beliefs, 
customs, attitudes, gestures and habits. So touch so that, in spite of the 
varioa't outside influences, a common South-east Asian character is recog¬ 
nizable in all of the outwardly dissiniilar civilizations of the area, if only 
one takes the trouble to look a little betuw ihe surface. Pockcis of different 
and less developed populations do of course exist in some mountainous 

of South-east Asia, but their importance for the cultural and political 
history uf the area is negligible. 

Thus it is not because of any inherem disaimilari^. but only for the 
sake of convenience, and also because of dtfferenl histurical developmcat 
at a later period due to outside inffuenccs, that the mainhind of South-east 
rVsia (plus the Philippines) will bs treated separaicly from the archipelago. 

Instead of emphasizing the differences between religious beliefs or 
between nationalities, the main cultural distlnctioa to be made in South¬ 
east .Asia should be that bctwccD lowland and mountain peoples through¬ 
out the area. Outside cultural influences rarely extended beyond the low- 
lands, leaving the mountain dwelLcrs to contiiuie a wav of life which had 
beer common to the whole of South-east Asia before it was affected from 
outside. Indeed, mountain tribes from one end of South-east Asia to the 
other display a marked similarity in comparison with any resemblance 
they may have with the pcoplea of the lowlands, regardless of what national 
affinities they may have with the latter 

With the exception of Java and a few olficr regions where irrigated 
rice is gno^ in the mountains, the main difference between these two 
groups lisa in the basic economy. In the lowlands, irrigated rice cultivation, 
which was possibly miroduced from India or China about two thousund 
years ago, produces a high yield which con support large popuiatiotss and 
elaborate civilizations, whereas most mountain tribes still practise slash-and- 
burn rice cultivation which can support only a limited population. In a 
few remote places in the Philippines, the Malay' Peninsula, and north-west 
Laos, rcniTuints of an even earlier', pre-agticulturol stage of development 
surs'ivc in the form of small groups of hunters and footl-gathercm. How¬ 
ever. although on the map mountain tribes occupy targe areas, nowadays 
they form only a iniall perocniagc of the total population of Soutfi-cast 
Asia, and it is upon the lowland peoples that wc must oonccnlratc in 
examining the history and civilizations of the area. 

Linguistically, the populalion of South-east Asia can be divided into 
certain groups, althou^ it must be kept in raind tkii these do not 
neoc^orily coincide with present-day racial and nalional divisions for the 
constant shifting of populoUons and several tniUennia of reciul intermiiig- 
ling have effected great changes in language. The 'nbcto-Burniaii languages 
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constitute one such group, spoken by the Burmese, Naga, Chin, UIo, 
Akh&, and tnher peoples in the north-western part of ^uth-east Ada, 
and vaguely related to the language of the Karens of eastern Butina and 
western Hiaiiand, and to that of the Mao and Vao peoples of northern 
ThaiJand, northern Lacs, northern Vietnam, and southern China. The Thai- 
Kadai group of languages, stretching From south China into the Mislay 
Peninsula, is principally represented by Thai, diflereto dialects of which 
arc spoken by the Thais of Thailand and the mountain Thais of North 
Vietnam, hy the Laos, and by the Shans m Dutma. Mdit-Khmcr languages 

spoken by the Cambodians (or Khmers) and by the nemnaius of a 
fonnerly extensive Mon population m Bmma and Thailand, as well os 
by several mouniaui mbes in South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, northeni 
ITiailand, eastern Burma, and the Malay Pcninaula. They arc often grouped 
together under the heading of Austro-Asian, and bear a oeitain resemblance 
to Viet^mese anti Muoitg (a kind of archaic Viet^mese spoken by a 
mountain people in Nordi ^leinamy. 

Howler, the largest and most impoftant linguistic family in South¬ 
east Asia is the widiwpread Malayo-PolynesiaB, or AustrxMiftsian, group. It 
Jncludn Malay and iis modemmr^ form, Bhhasa Indonesia or 1 titlenesian* 
spoken by the majority of people, well over one hundred million of them, 
from [he Malay PcninsiUa to New Guinea, and such minority languages 
as are still spoken in Malaysia and Indonesia mostly belong to this same 
famrly. The languages of the Philippines (the most important one of which 
is Tagalog) also belong to this group, as do those related to Cham, which 
arc spoken by (he survivors of the oacc-dourishiiig kingdom of Champa 
on [he east coast of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and by'Wverai mnutiiain 
tribes in South Vietnam. As the name implies, the Polynesian languages 
are included, and so also is Malgachc, the official language of MadagaseV 
which is quite similar to .Malay. 

The presem distribution of racial and linguistic groups in South-east 
Asia is the result of the slow but prolonged migrations, generally froin 
north to south, which arc the main feature of the prehistory »nH early 
history of the region, and even continue to this day on a small scale tn 
Some parts of tnainlaiid South-east Asia. Ever since there were huEnart 
heings in this area (and finds of Pitfieauitiu-apia or lava Man prove that 
this must have been at least for the last half milliOQ yearsj the Indo-Chinese 
Pcnin-iula has been the main channel through which peoples from souiheni, 
central, and eastern Asia have reached Indonesia and. through it, 
Australia or the Pacific. Some groups continued on from Indonesia to 
the Philippines, while others migrated from the Asian maintand to liitionc.tia 
or Polynesia via the Philippines. .Although wc talk of migration 'waves', 
these movements must have been so slow that (hose laklrtg part in theni 
may not even have been aware of the fact that ihcy were 'migrating'. Each 
such wave nevertheless eventually cither tfrove the previous inhabitsmts 
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*iu( of Uh- area over whit:h ii spread, or Simply absorbed them. The last 
md Msto/icaUv the besr-doaimcnted of such popufation rrtoeemsmts 
thal k^f the Vietnatfiiisi!. SprcndiDf from fhe Red Rivcj dcJta, the cradle 
of Vietnamese dvtlizoitofi, and overrunning ihc kingdom of Champa in 
tile process, they reached the ^omhernmost part of the lndf>-Climese 
Peninsula only a cemory before the French arrived there. 

PiihecanrJir^piiS is the earliest man far to be discovcFcd \n South¬ 
east Kc was of short but powerful mid mascular build* with jutting 

brows, a sloping forehead and large teeth. Kis bruin capacity was definitely 
below the average of contemporary man^ but he ccrtaialy did well in 
delending himsell against cLuigeroos animals ond in making dever u^^e of 
the possibilities nature offered him He to have been similar to, 

altiiough slightly less dcvelc^ped than, Smmthrofms at Peking \!an+ who 
lived in tionhtm China up ti> about a quarter of a million years ago and 
u&ed fijne and stmpk* sicmc loids. It is thcreftirc surmized lliat 
PifheC£^niht£>fms tmiu too had pritniiive stone loobi though riune has 
aciuully been found in iiSKscmlion with any ol ihe remains of this 
early human type. 

Recent ffnds of fragments of mandibles, teeth, and ^kulb of the 
Pithet-mit^iropus-Sinunthropiis type In various parts of southern China and 
North Vieinym prov^e a link in the chain between Java and northerti 
China, and suggofd that ihb htunan type was onci? widespread throughoui 
Soulb-east and eastern Asia, and was in fact the ear [lest form of 
'at>l>rigi^tc^ Roughly Tsshioncd stone tools (core tools) mainly made bom 
river pebbles, which arc thought to lia%'e been used by this type of primitive 
man^ have been found In Europe, Notlh Africa, and northem China as 
well m ihroughoui South-east .Asia and notthem hidlti 

Such a wide disiribution rais® the question as lo how- ihcsc people 
cuinc to lie where ibcir renuiin.s have bKti found. Perhaps thb human 
type devdoped in nortScra China and spread to Javu, or vice term. 
Although these migratiotis, advimctng otily at the me of one or two miles 
per geti^raiioti^ can hardly be considered a conscious movement in any 
given direction, neverthdess L!ar1y mun traversed vast distances. He was 
able to reach Java from the nriainlflnd during the Icc Age, w'hcn the 
gULCiatEun of so much water meani that the $ea-1evel dropped abont ^QQ 
feet tor ]GO metres> ttnd exposed land-bridges bnking the Indo-Chinese 
FeninsuEa with Sumatra. Java, and Bali. 

The next bumiin type to be revealed by fossil hndfi was also found 
in Java, in fact very near to where the hr si tumains of Pithetimflfriyptis 
man were discovered. This Ngaadong or Solo Man inhabited Java in the 
third intcfgludal }Kriod fwc are now in she fourth, which in all iikclihooi 
will ciul with another gbdation in about 4U iXH) years time). He Has been 
compared with the famous Nearulertlmlian type, bui has also been described 
ns 'un enlarged Fithevunthropus type on the way to m advanced fOTm\ 
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Kts tools also show a marked ajclvancc over thofifl of Pliha-amitmimi. Thi; 
use of the stone core was largely, hui not dtogetber, replaced by the ii$£ 
of the chips llakcd off the tirigmal core ond then furthei sharpeRed through 
addificinaj Halting. Animal bones were aUo fashioned into toots. 

The glaciation^ of ctiuj'se only allectod Ivouth-east Asia to the exuot 
that it was slightly cotter ami rainier than usual, and during the last one, 
that is fram SOOOl) to 15 CWO years ago, yet anoilicr human type reached 
the Indoncsisit Archipelago: VVadjak Man, found at Wadjat in Java, the 
fiist representative of hu/ito sapUirsSi the species to wJiich nnidcm man 
belongs. )t tvas during this period, at a time now estiinatcd ns between 
50 000 and 30 OOO years ago. that the lirsi ancestors ol the aborigines 
reached Australia, and their similatiiy to Wadjuk Man is so marked that 
many scholars accept without hesitation the idea of a more or less 
continuous line of cvoluiian from l*trhecmdt/>optts through Solo and 
Wadjalv Mpin to the carlicEt InhabiianLs of Australia. However, wiiii the 
possible Bjcception of somi; very small groups of Veddoids, looked upon 
by some scholars us degenerate remnants of an Australoid popukttiCKi. 
there are no longer any people of Uiis type in South-east Asia today, which 
would suggest that they were driven out altogether or poitJy absorbed by 
newcomers. 

Who could these newcomers have been? All the evidence now points 
to their having been a Meiantjsoid. or MeLmcsian-Iikc people, whose 
n:iitain.s have also been found in many pbecs in South-east Asia. Unless 
they developed in South-east Asia itself out of the Australoid population, 
whkh is not impossihk though rather unlikely, these Mclaneoids f similar 
to the Papuans and Melanesians of today) must have come into the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula in several 'waves*, each of which probably mixed with 
previous and sticctfeding ontis, thus reselling in an increasingly complex 
racial situation in this area. However, except in the easternmost part of 
Indonesia, there are no Melanesoids in Souik-cHst Asia today and it must 
be surmized that, like the Austraioids before them, they were eventually 
tnosilV driven out into Melanesia, the small groups they left behind either 
being’ assimilated or developing in isolation. Some scholars regard the 
Negritos, a dark, fuzity-haired people erf obscure origin living in small 
gioups in the remoter parts of the Philippines, as survivors of the 
Mclunesoids, who otioc occupied the whole of South-ea-st Asia and who 
may have been responsible for smiting the Neolithic age there. 

The change fmnt the Palaeolithic or Old Stone Age to the Neolithic 
or New Slone Age was the most decisive event in human devdopraem 
since Java Man fashioned his first pebble-tool. For it meant a change from 
hunting and food-gathering, and a nomadic way of life enforced by the 
rapid dcpleiion of food iwoufoes in any one given area, to the production 
of food through the deliberate cultivation of planii, necessitating a more 
settled community. 
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However, the term *Neoliihic Revolution' used in this coftncetion is 
misleading, for it would ^pp?^ that in South-east Asia this pcKess was 
slow and gradual. Eeeent research indicates that certain plnnts may have 
been brought into cultivation at a much eariier date than has hitherto been 
assumed, llue earliest horticukure carried out in north-eiasceni ThaElaud 
has now been dated back to as early as 10 000 B.C.^—a further indication 
that South-c^ Asia nmy have been a centre from which innovations, like 
many miUcimia earlier, radiated out to other parts of Asia. 
Several schcalars now ascribe these developments to the Late HOctblnhiaii. 
a prehistoric culture^ beginning in the Upper PalacoliLtuc, the 'leading 
iirlifacf of which, the so-called short axe. is used to this day by Australian 
aboriginos- 

However, several thousand yeai^ more were needed for the evolution 
of wimt is tisuaUy considered the fir$t fuhy Neolithic culture in South-east 
Asia. characEerized by the mmid axe, Thb fully polished stone axe with 
St round or oval cro$s-secUon is similar to those still in use in many parts 
of New Guinea. The fact that, apart from southern China, Taiwan, and 
Japan, such axes have maiiily been found in the eastern part of South^-east 
Asia (in the Philippines and eastern Indonesia) seems to point to some 
kind of contact with Japan in the fourth millennium B.C. 

Another thousand years or so taler* the most chaiacterbtk South-east 
Asian Neolithic riviliznuon is [radhionally thought to have developed, 
about the third and second EojUcnnia B-C. lliis is the <{iiadrangular adze 
eivHi/iaJJon, using the finely polished sione axe with quadrangular oross- 
secUon found t^oughc^ui viltually the whole of South-east Asia. The 
distribution of its variant, the shouldered (or tanged) adze, is limited to 
the nutinlaud as far south as the central part of the Malay Peninsula, and 
(o a few places in the PhiUppines, North Borneo, and Celebes. Because 
ihb distrihuiion pattern roughly coincides with present-day language 
groups^ one throry (suggested by the late Robert Heine-^ldem, an 
Ausirlan st;holar) is that the quadrangular adze civilrzalion was brought 
by the speakers of Malayf>-Pol>mc 5 um (or Ausironcaian) lungtiages such 
as arc still found bi Indonesia today, while the shouldered adze^ were 
a^$ociarecI with speakers of the Mdo-Khmer (or AustroAsian) languages 
persisting to this day on the mainland. Bui as both language groups are 
basically similur and can be grouped logcthcr to the 'Ausiric" group, it is 
possible (hat this combined quadrangular and shouldered adze civilization 
farmed a Sttulh-east-Asia-wide base for the t^mmon culture which was 
later to be acted upon by Indian and Chinese influences It would seem 
that the disseminatonv of this culture were ‘prato-MaJay' or Ncsiot peoples 
similar to most of the presen CKiay mounlam peoples ihroughmit South-ci^t 

I Ftrs* iliscovered \n the 1320's by Uie French ardmeologhi Mad^lsinc Cotani ncai 
the flf lioQ fllcih in North Yietnain. 
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Asia.' Clearly, then, they vkxm not the last people lo migrate to South-east 
Asia, for the lowlands today arc populate by people who arc slightly 
different, the first of whotn to arrive were the Deuiero-Mdays (the 
Pateoenns J followed by the TTtais and the Vietnamese. 

As far as can be judged from its spatse remains, this quadranguJar 
ndze civilization was already quite advanced. People probably practised a 
shifting, slash-and-bum method of millet culthatlon, and perhaps they 
already also produced rice; they had domesticated animals such as pigs, 
fowls." dogs and probably buffaloes: they produced an elaborate pottery 
by the anvil-and-beatcr method, In the absence of the potter's wheel; and 
they knew how to make beads and rings out of stone and bone. They lived 
in wooden bouses raised on posts. The stone beaters for the fabrication 
of the bark-cloth of which they made clothes have been found in many 
parts of Soutlheast Asia. The Austroncsian-speakers developed rite out¬ 
rider canoe. AH probably pmetised head-hunting, thor religious beliefs 
centering around ancestor worship, animism, and a cult connected with the 
fertility of riie earth. The custom of worshipping deities In elevated pl^s 
such as on the tops of mountains, which is prominent in later Indian- 
inspired South-east Asian civilhtatiotis, also seems to have originated In 
this period. 

More or less oonicmporaty, but also overlapping into the Metal Age. 
was another Sourii-casi Asian cuUmal complex, the Mepitthic ('large 
stones'} which formed no clcar-eui suatum and thus is difficuli to date. 
Its main feature was the erection of large stones in oeder to cnhsuicc the 
social prestige of the persons, living or dead, whom they commenioraied- 
This custoor was often bound up with the belief that the living thereby 
acquired some part of the wisdom of the ancestors, who in their turn 
promoted the fertility of the soil, imd of livestock, etc Megaliihic practices 
are still widespread among mountain peoples throughout South-east Asia. 

As much teseareh into the Neolithic Age in South-east Asia is 
currently under way and is ccntinually producing new* and unexpected 
results, the dates given here may soon need revision. In fact, scholars 
liavc idready pur back the date for the quadrangular adze civilization by 
several inillcmita, and consider it (and that of the round uxc} a result of 
a local development on a Hoabiubian basis rather than as an import brought 
from outside by newcomers. Latest research in north-eastern Thailand, for 
instance, seems lo prove that rice was cultivated ihere as early as the 
fourth millemiiujn B C.. much earlier than the first rice known from China 
or India- The present state of our knowledge of South-east Asian prehistory 

3Tlic« mcEwle the Wa.» diid the Palaunja of Bttrnib. the Khm nwl the Mob of ih* 
eastern pan of the tndisOiincse Pcnlosula. Ih* Jituns of the Mala> Petilouila, the 
tgorois anJ ihc Ifogaos of northeni Luiron, and the S.-uah*, Dyalus, and Toradjn of 
Sunuttm. Borneo, and Celebes respcclivcly. 



An lfL .^0 ff^crfy * hcad.JIunI^^^ fn>n, ih. mounwin* of Norihem Luiot, 
^dippijics, display* ha trophie*, Had-fiunitiJS. sippanmUy a tvpicol Suth^sr 

c«*(om. was fomieriy widespread ihrougtrom tJK:^ar¥fl,^beinK aiicsted 
fiom n ttme ai least « (cmg as 100.000 ytai* ^ aHcsted 


ibai jitt definite staiemcnts regarding ihc age, distribuiicjo and eaact 
-Scffucncds of thc^sc colLiircs cui y-ct be ifijidc. 

- c conaidenirioii applies to the beginning of the ‘Metal Acs' 

m South-e^t Asia, n ternt which is not altogether juJtificd in view of ^e 
moimnJ changes in the way of lift effected by the introduction of metd 
“1*^ food^gaihering siiH played a pan in the economy of 
Ncoliihic societies long after agriculltiTc was introduced, so the use of stomr 
CMlnocd «l. ^ bi^oric .ta„, to„g .b. 

The Dongson civiJiaation is traditionally regarded as the first metaJ 
^mg cult^ m Soum-east Asia; it is named Wr a region S 
^einan, w^fc the first signjficiinl broiKc objects wcic ItcavaJrd' S 
^lorc the last World War, Among those finds'were Jarge^o^,,^ 
of a kind found throughout the Indi>Chinesc Peninsula and Indonesia X 
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ihe way of life and ritual practices of those who used them. The northent 
drums have been dated back to c. 600 B.C., mtd the souihem ones to the 
last centuries B.C However, similar drums were still being miuiiifactuied 
in Thailand and Laos in the last cetuury, and a smaller variety of the same 
kind of drum is in use in the eastern part of the Indonesian Archipelago 



Rccoiutnjction of a fopr-leggcd pol eatcavaied it Kok Chanoen site, central 
Thailand, dating from aboul the secoRd millenniuni B.C Decorated with shell- 
iticirions above and cord'inarkiiiGs below. Hand mada. 


to this day, while Dotigson decorative motifs arc still found in the art forms 
of some inounlala tribes as far away as New Guinea. Amongst other things, 
these decorations show houses with saddle roofs of a type perpetuated in 
some pans of Indonesia (Mmangkahau. for instance ) which, although it 
is nowadays known as the 'typical Chinese' roof, only found its way to 
Chip a in the third century A.D., after the Han t^asty. 

Interesting conjectures have been raised by another feature of the 
decorations on the bronze drums. This is their intriguing resemblance to 
decorative dements of the Eastern European Iron Age, of prc-classical 
Greece, and even of the Scandinavian Bronze Age. This similarity, which 
can be matched as far os music, toots and weapons, ship-huiltiing, social 
organization, mythology, etc, are concerned, has given ris*; to the ■Poniic 
migration* theory (ag^in Robert Hcinc-Oeldera's) according to which 
in the ninth and'eighth centuries B.C. there was a migration tom Eastern 
Europe (mostJy from the Black Sea area) into Eastern Asia, which 
spark^ off the Donjon civdkaiion. Some support ts given to this tbeofy 
by on account in Chinese sources of the fall in 771 B.C. of the then capital, 
Hao in northern China, to tall, fair-haired ‘Western Barbarians'. Moreover, 
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Bronic Dnfigson dnim. typcHejer 1 ^ National Museum, Phimni’Pcnh i 


the first Euiopaia iravellm In the Indo-Chiaese Peniniiula noted the 
presence of fair-haired, bluc-eycd individuals araon^i the mountiiiD peoples 
in the northern part of this region. However, this migration ihcory is far 
from being itenerally aoceptett and many scholan regard the Dongson 
civilization as inspired by China, explaining the rtscmblances to European 
civilkiilions as rcisiilitng from trade comiectiorts. But reccPl finds of pte- 
historic bronze and ct^per objects, or of their nicnilds. in north-eastem 
Thailand could indicate that it was there, and not in Chinn, that the use 
of metal first developed in Eastern Asia, and in a date much cariier than 
hitherto thought possible, the third, or perhaps the fourth, millenmum B.C. 
This could even mean that this area was the earliest mciallurgical eenlrc 
in the world. But again this theory is itot yet univcisally accepted, and 
more finds iirc needed to make it a certainly. 

Xuaiving aside such controversial questions, it is dear that the next 
major cuUu^ influences to affeci South-east Asia, which were to shape 
civilizations in this area for at least a mUleiniium to come, found the ground 
well prepared. For when the Oiincsc and Indian inftuences began to make 
ihemsdves felt in ihc last centuries B.C, and the first centuries A.D-, 
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respcciivclyp it wii$ not u. matter oE a clash between cii^Ui^ation ami 
savagery^ bm raih^r of the acc^^ptance (vqlimtary as far as the Indian 
infi:ucoce is cpDcemed, somewliat forced on the Chinese side) of certain 
cultural features by the oamparatbi'ely highly developed people! of the 
lowlands and more accessible aieas of South-east 

Ttffi COMING Of HtSTORT: VIETNAM ANO SUYAFNABHUMI 

The term ‘■history' is usually applied only to events recorded in writing, 
whether ilwy be the sigailkaot deeds of imtivlduaJs or arise from the inter¬ 
action of human groups. According to this criteruui^ the history of South¬ 
east Asia only began with the written records of its two great oeighbours^ 
India and Chinu^ ar with such of them as have been preserv^ed up to the 
present day. Before coming under the influence of China on the one side 
and India on the other, the peoples of South-east Asia do not appear to 
have had a script of their own. Until that tinte thdr epics^ legend, and 
traditions must have been transmitted orallyp albeit with an astonishing 
&lelUy, over the centuries. Indeed this i$ still' the case with many of the 
South-east Asian hilt tribes, who ha\-e no script even now, and who thcro 



Bronze tamp stand from Tomb No. 3, Lach‘try'6^j[ig+ Thonh-Hoa FmvinizCp 
Nonb ViiHnnm. Third or fourth centiiry A.D. The figure eleariv :«hows VJci- 
nanhf^te chaTiictcflsiics, alibou^ the country was at that time pan of China. 
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fore stri<rily speaking siLU live in an age of prehistory, as do most of 
Australia's abodgmes. 

The csrlicsl written recortls erf events in Soulh-casi Asia arc Chinese 
accounts of what was going on in the southerninosl part of the empire 
during the last centuries B.C., when China herself was in the process of 
iMpanding lowaids the south. To this day the southern part of China is 
mostly populated by non-Chinese peoples such as the Thai. One of these 
tribes, the VUe fViir. in Vietnamese) seems to have been the ancestor, 
or at least one cl them, of Ihc Vietnamese of the present time. They 
extended souihwfirids to Ihe Red River delta, which was to become the 
heartland of Vietnamese civilization. The exact ongin of the Vietnamese 
people and language is still luihnown, but it would seem that various 
elements, having affiniliw with the Thai, Mon-Khmer, or Indonesian 
peoples, somehow' combined to form a completely new and individual 
Vietnamese people, language and culture, which from the outset were 
totally different from the Cihiitesc. However, what is now North Vietnam 
(the souibcni part at that lime still being occupied by other peoples) came 
under Chinese influence when it had a well developed bronze-using 




Modern North Vkummese popular print portraying she Trung Sivtcrv leading on 
upriiung agatnsi the occupying Chinese in 40 A.D. Thi* popular woenkui print 
U.tiartrpfi r* hasnl on ofd designs tlfiairaung a oenrurfe$-did tradition tard to 
go back to Ihc Ly Dynasty (I4>10-122S>, or even earlier. fCotguTs; black, 
yellow, green, red anil purple) . 
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Phm Priihani Niikhon Piiihani, ThojEund^ with lw& Buddhi&i menJcs jn 

I he farc^Dund The rcHindaiJotu^ of Phra Pal ham Ch^di iitfly go back to the 
\tai ccniwries bui Ow hullUmg Jn i& prewfit form b ths rtsylt of ihe I9ih 
century resiorftliofls by Km^ Atongkut and King Chtjialongkom. Thai heighi 
from groimd leval Ip ihe top of the spirt h 393 feel {I! S.h metfcs). 

civjlizatioci of (ts own, and then In ill B.C. ozuder actual Chioosc: docniiia’^ 
tioii^ which was to romaln for iiiorc than a thopsaiKJ ycara. 

With (he c$mh7i^hjiien( «f Chinese cule, Vietnam also entered the 
fiblorical era, now being included regularly in Chinese annuls and ather 
hUtotiCftl sources. These sources leave no doubt as iq the un^Cliincsc 
diamckr of this southern people, who chevied heicl, tattooed tlrcir bodies 
used paisoned airows. Many of the euhura) trails noted by the Chinese 
hhve remained typically Vietmtnese to this day and are as oppo^d to 
Cliinesc custom us they were iwo thousand years ago. Also carefuJfy noted 
in Lhc Chinese reperts aud chronicles b the fact that the Vietnamese never 
acquiesced to Chinese rule and rebelled whenever the occasion: presented 
itself, ^ 
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^ The other side of the Indochinese Peninsula, the lower Mcnam 
□nsin _(nt)w Thailand) may have entered the historical scene ewn earlier 
than did V'ictnam, for ilie Ceylonese chronicles tcli how tlw famous Indian 
Duddfust king Aioka, (third century BO, j«nt missionaries to various 
ooumnes to spread the Buddhist doctrine. Two of these, the monks Sono 
and Uitaru, it is said, went to Suvarmbhumi, the Land of Gold, a main- 
land !^uth-casi Asiau countiy whose cjiact location has not yet been 
identified. According la a recent claim. Its capital was the preseiii Nathon 
Pathom in ceniral Tliaiiand (about 40 miles, or 60 km, west of Bangkok!. 
While this theory is JjjtJc known and sUJ] less, accepted, it is quite a fikdy 
one, being borne out by the many rtdics similar to those of Asokan times 
found in Nakhon Psthom. today the site ol the largest siSpa (Buddhist 
lowcr-lilte structure) in this part of South-east Asia, If this assumption is 
correct it would mean that not only the Red River delta in North Vlctnain, 
but also the Menam delta in Ttiaifand became port of history in the third 
or second century B.C with their first mention in written records. 


THt ‘(.NDtANtZATlOK' OF MAINLAfJO SOttlN-EAST A.VW 

As in Indonesia, and presumably for the same reasons, so in the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, the Indian culturoi ittSucnce made ilsetf more ilrongiy 
fell during the first centuries A.D- and its effects are still apparent today 

19th century engraving of the Shwc Dagon nupa. Ranguon. The Shwc Dumti 
^Opa has been said to be the highist stiipti in South-emil AsU. aithoueh the 
tame tftafm could more legitimatdy he made for ihe Fhra Psthom Chnli in 
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in ceruijn fcaiufcs ol all the civilizaimns of tMs area, including even the 
V1etnamc$c. though here its effecU! are much visible. Here too. many 
of the fitat signs of this inflticfice were eonnectiid with Buddhism, which 
may therefore have already bceii known in this region for some centimes:, 
Hinduism as such being more InJiucotial at a later period. However, as 
Buddhism hm a Hindu background and contains many Hindu elements, 

11 is not easy let distinguish between the parts played by each in leaving 
the first Indian imprini on South-east Asia. 

It has often been asserted that thb Sndtan influence at the beginning 
of the Oirbtian era eamc with a UirgC'ScaJe Indian migration movement, 
or inva.sion, resulting in the occupation and colonizaiioii of South-east Asia. 
Hence the frequent um; of designations such as ^Greater India* or Colonial 
India* for South-east Asia- However, this conieniion cannot be correct* 
mainly for the foUowLng ikrec reasons. 

Firstly, the actual presence of large numbers of [ndians in South-east 
Asia and the polilicai domination of ibc area by India would have alfceted 
the phvsieaJ composiiion of the popuiatiou, and no traces of this cart he 
found either in the population today or in archaeological evidence from the 
past. Secondly^ an Indiun presence of such proportions would ubo have 
made a greater mark on languages and customs than has been the ca^. 
None of the distinctive features of the Indian cuisine^ for instance, with 
its emphasis on curry, niilk products and so on, has been adopted by any 
South-east Asian people, as would surely have been the case had they been 
subjected to n long and massive Indian occupation, especiully as the cliniaiic 
conditions would have been favourable for the production of the same 
plants and domesticated animals m in most pans of India. And thirdly, 
£j I though then physically occupying only a small part of South-east Asia 
(whai is now North Victnum) China considered herself—and was con¬ 
sidered by peoples living in the area—the ultimate political overlord over 
The entire /Vsm Yan^- The whole of South-east Asia, in other words* wa.s 
politicalty sp^^aking siruated m the 'sphere of interest' of ihe Chinese, and 
the latter would .surely have mentioned in their annab an atiempt by an 
outside pjwer such India to occupy part of their domain, and would 
have resisted any such ancmpi vigorously. As Chinese chronicles arc mute 
on this point, we must conclude that no political colonir^tion took place. 

Thai there was a strong culmul influence fram India b incontestable, 
although it may Icgllimatciy be asked how large a proportion of die various 
populations was really alTccied by it. Recent re^^^ch Into the cuslo^. 
rites and mythology of Catnbodm and other mainland South-east: A^tan 
countries would to indkrntc lhal the Indian culiural innaenci: was 
mainly confined lo the ruling dosses, ihc bulk of the population remaining 
mofc of less unumchetl and retaining most of their pre-Indian beliefs and 
cusiums to this day. 

Once it hits been csiabibhed that the only Indian InFlucitcc to reach 
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South-east Asia was a cuJlural one, the fjucstion still remaiiis as to why 
It came at all. In fact Uicit are Just about as many answers to this question 
as theie are scholars dealing with it! tiadCk the need for luxury goods, 
technological or reMgious mfjtives, the urge for adventure and ejtploration. 
the marriage of the daughters o-f local chiefs with IndiitnSj the jicecssity 
for "political refugees' from India to ftnd greener pastures, Ihe voyages 
of South-east Aslans to Tndia^ and the like. Although the originator of each 
of these theories considers that ii alone is vaUd, m fact H would appear 
that a combkmtioo of sevemi such reasons contribuied to the transmission 
of {ndian influence to South-east Asia. 

The diJiculty in assessing the ways in which such transmission 
occurred is aggravated by the fact that the firsi signs of this influence, such 
as inscriptions,. monumenEs or single objects,^ show its midw rather than 
how It developed: results, furthermore, which already differ widely from 
the Indian model having been adapted and modified by local artists and 
craftsmen. 


Tllii JNOJANIZED KINGDOMS OF MAlE^tAKD SOimt-tAST ASIA 

Although not Itself the result of any political action, Endiati influence 
nevertheless had important poUtica] consequences in South-east Asia in 
that it led to the formation of several indianized kingidonis. For it was only 
by the adoption of the Indian idea of kingship and all iliyt went vnth it 
that an indigeoous tribal group w^as able to develop into an organized 
state, with a cosmology and appropriate rituals to constitute ti ^mte reli^on. 
Presumably non-religious teehndogjcal or economic factors, such as new 
weapons, agricultural implements^ and methods of doing things^ also played 
a role in consolidating the power of such a newly-formed kingdom• But 
It h noL easy for us to reconstruct how this trunsformatioti actually tixik 
place, 

Tii the ease of Funan^ the eaihcst o( these kingdoms to ha docu¬ 
mented, and for ac least half a oiLllcnnium the moat importanl, it is not 
very dilhculi to imagine how it happenedk bowever, ns legend maintains 
that Futian was founded by an Indian brahman who married the local 
female chicftaTiti It would have been thi5 bralimati, thtreferre* who» single- 
handed. introduced Endlau beliefs and rituals. But as thens were no Indian 
women, this first dynasty had by the next generation alfcady become a 
predominantly indigenous one. 

From the second to the sixth century A.D., Funan was the par^ount 
power not only in mainland Souih-east Asia but also tn the archipelago, 
h seems to have included the southern and central part of the Indo-Chinese 

-i-mis name is m Chinese Tetldilion of the Old Khtwf «r ^orct 

Vnmintnm*, aitsJ to hmve been piiii ei ihe tiUe of the kirfgs, t-e-i King or the 
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Pcnini^ula 4 ^ IVdJ ^ practically the v^holc af the Maby Peninsula except 
for the southcmniofit part, atid ^ou!d therefore have dotttinaicd the Gulf 
of SiaJti and presumably also the westiirm Indonesian waierj>. The impor¬ 
tance of Fumn ^ a !>cB-faring and trading nation is attested by finds made 
ai Oc-Eo^ siumted in wfmt is today South Vieinam, noE far from Raeh 
which must have been one of its main ports Signs have been found here 
of trade not only with India and China, but also with Persia and even 
Greece and Rome, thus corrobofatiitg Chincst; aero unis of a Roman 
minion to eastern Asia in the second century A-D. 

Chinese records also ie!l of FujvuncsJc trade in gold, silver, and silk, 
and of the TTumufactiire of gold and silver articles io Fonao. fn addition, 
they give information about tiic iohabiiants and their customs ^hich point 
to an astonishing simibrity to the presem-day tnoutitain tribes in nortJi- 
east Cambodiu and Soirth Vietnam, Indian influence Is attested not only 
where trade h concerned but also in the religious held- Hinduism and 
Buddhism appear to have co-existed in Funan, i^hich was the earJicsi ccnite 
in South-east Asia for the di^usion of Indian culiuxal dements. 

,Although the precise perimeter of the poUikoi influence of Furu^n at 
the height of its power is not known, it can be reasonably accutatdy sur* 
mized; but Ehc exact location of its ciuliest heartland is still a mystery 
TraditionalJy it has been thought to have been somewbetc in south-eastern 
Cambodia, but a new' theory has ii that the lower Mcnam Valleyn north¬ 
west of Bangkok, is a more likely possibility. Obviously much archaeologi¬ 
cal w^ork lemnins to be done before the history of Funan is fully eluLidaLci.3. 

The existence in the second century of another indigenous kingdom 
on the other side of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, on what h now the ceiUral 
Vietnamese coast, ts attested by contcmporsify' Chinct^c sources. This ivas 
the state of Lin-yij Inter known as Champa, which was soon aii>o to be 
subject (Q strong cuitur;il inituence from India, as is shown by Sanskrit 
mscriplions found jusl south of Da Nang heilring witncfis to Lhd jntroductlun 
of Hinduism itnd Indian concepts of kingshlp^ As is the case wiih Fiiiian. 
Chinese reports tell m something of the habits and appearance oF the 
people of Lin-yi who arc described as cruel and w^ariike barbarians, being 
armed with bamboo spears and cross-bows, and having ilcep-set eyes, 
straight prominciU noses, and black frizzy hair. Here again^ the resemblance 
fo present mountain iribes U striking. They used various metais. wcie skilled 
gold- mtd siiver 5 .miths, and iiad a great variety of musical Instruments, 
Rather than see them as savngts or barbariar.s’ (the standard Chinese 
name for non-sinicized forcignL-rs) we should Imagine ihr inhabitants of 
Lin-yl a:S a fairly civil tied people possessing presumably n Oongsou-stylc 
culture. .As the disappoiniod Chinese noted, they took advauiagc of ihek 
difficult terrain to avnkl submission to Chinese rule. There Is no doubt 
that they arc the same people as the Chams, about whom we shaD licur 
more below. 
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[n ihe middit of ihe fourth century an iiit<?resting epiif^c in the 
cultural hilirory of Fuum oceurred, as this is ihc Unit ai which wc suddenly 
find iin Indn-Scy^hian on ihc ihionc of ihk kingdom. This fact may account 
for the ImntiLu influence which can be seen, together with that of India, 
in Funimese art of this and the following ceitniries. 

In the second half of ihi- sixth ^ntury, the kingdom of Funan was 
nuacked by one of Its former northern dependencies, Chcnla. These attacks 
wooLd appear to have originat-cd in what is now soiuhem Laos, and in 
its wake a new people reached the south of the Indo-Chinese f^ninsiila: 
the ICambuJas, whorsc name is still preserved in that of the country to 
which they poictrated. Where exactly they came from, how difl^crent they 
were from the indigenous Funanesc^ and what they looked like, is still 
tmknowit The dUTcmncc w^as piobabiy not very marked. 

Before long Chcnla had taken over from Funan all its dependenries 
except for some of the more distant vassal states, which took advantage 
of the changeover to assert their independence, it must be kept in mind 
that communications were very slow in those times. Even today, with reh' 
tjvely good roads and fast cars, ii takes up to a week to cover the distance 
from the lower Mekong region, say^ to the middle of the Malay Peninsula. 
In those days it must have taken a vei^ long time indeed^ far too long for 
a central govemment to keep things under control in distant places. Funan^s 
end was ihti^ not brought about by a powerful enemy from outside, but 
from within the country itself. 

With the lise of Chenla, the first real Khmer $tatc came into existence 
in the area now' Cambodia, but it i$ doubtful whether this change should 
be regarded as also implying a complete transformation of the population. 
While until that time the stone inscriptions were only in Sanskrit^ from 
the seventh century on they are in Old Khmeri the forerunner of the 
Cambodian language. The question of the racial ori^n of ihr Chcnla people 
is further complicated by the fiurt that Cham mscriptions dating from the 
fifth ceniuiy iWvc been found in southern tjios, the very heartland of 
Chcnla, which indicates that there was some sort of Cham—and thus 
Austronesian, not Austro-Asiatic speaking—stnucramiy over that aica. 

Very soon after laking over from Ftuiiui* at leaiii tn Ihe central part 
of this former cmpiri!, ChenU split in two: Land (or Upper) and Water 
fur Lower) Chcnla, &ich having a very' turbulent history, the detalhi of 
which are not yet fully knowTt. 

TIte description of Chenlu in Ihc Chinese ehronicles says that its north 
Is mountiiinoM with rnany deep valleys. tii,thc souih there are large 
swampy areas, and it is so hot thnt one never sees snow or hoar-frost The 
sod exhales pcstilcntinl txiouis and is Ml of venomouu^ insects. People 
cuUivutc rice, rye, and fine and coaree nuheF. It was thus on a simple 
peusani ccanoniy that the tremendous archilecnirai and arfkttc achieve¬ 
ments of Angkor in the foUowing ccQturies w^e to be ba.sed. 
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One of the which come Inw being in the- sixth century as the 

result of the decline of Funan—like those cnaiiy small natlunal slates which 
appeared after the collapse of the AustroHungiiriaD Ernpire—was one the 
name of which is given by a contemporary Chinese source as Ttvio-po-ii. 
and which was said to be situated teiwten Burma and Cambodia, If one 
takes into account that there is ao r m Chinesfi+ k becomes easier lo see 
that ihb name corresponds to the Sanskrit DvaravaiT, by w^bich this cotinuy 
is now usuallv known;. Its IcTritor)* included most of the feriilc Menam 
plain in present central Thailand* stretching mto non hem Thailand on one 
side and into the Malay Peninsula on ihe other. I is iahabiiants^ h owever, 
^vere toainly Mons, a population similar lo The Khineis or Cambodians 
who once occupied vast areas in the central and western pans of ihe Indo- 
Cliincse Peninsuia umU absorbed by the Burmese and the Thais. Today 
only small miaorlty groups of Mbits are left in southern Burma and the 
Bangkok region. Tlic earlier ement of ihe Mons is at toasted by inscriphoTis 
in their bttguage and also by a characteristic style of Buddha Images which 
seems to represent the loc^ physiail type and is very similar to Khttier 
sculpiure, obviously also representing The fiarivc population. 

The exact origins of Dviravati are obscure^ but it is clear that this 
kingdom had a strong!v Buddhist civilization^ thus pc^ibly coniiiiuing the 
tradiEion begun by the missionaries sent out by the Indian king A^ka about 
800 years eadicr. As already mentioned^ a new theory sees in Dv^iravatr 
nor a fonner faraway possession of Funan which became independent when 
the central power w'cakened, but the heartland of thb empire itselft the 
cdiiuid heritage of which it carried on. A surprisingly large quantity of 
"Funajigse* objects, dnubr to those discovered ai Oc-EOp have indeed been 
found in the tower Menam region. 

Dv^vutlt its economy based solidly on a well developed rice agricul¬ 
ture in a very rertile region^ remained a powerful Buddhist kingdom for 
the next five centuries, it$ nrt nod architeaure must have been almost 
entirely in the i^crvice of ihc slate religion, as remains consist nearly 
exclusively uf Buddha figures in sione or bronze, sione 'Wheels of ihe 
Luw\ and the bases of briek-^buHt Jiwpoi or f/iedi'iir, monumcnis promincni 
to this day in the Buddhist countries of South-east Asia^ DvaravaiT art 
die first major Buddhist art in mainland South-east Asia and mllucrtced 
artistic development in the area for a long lime after the end of Ovyiravatl 
as n political entity. But receiit excavations show that the yxallcd nunor 
arts, the crafts^ and generally speaking the technology of Dv^ravatl were 
also highly developcd^highcr ihau hitherto suspecied—as finds include, in 
addition to a great number of small animal figurines, iimujnerablc beads 
and objects made of ivory, bone, hfonze. and iron, and decorated potter)', 
both handmade and turned on the wheel, togcEhcr with mimistakablc si^is 
of the earliest local manufacture of glass and glazes in entire South-east 
Asia. 
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Diumg the ckvtjflih ccnuiiy Dvaravall started to dcirlinc under 
pressure Imm the Khmers who* advanemg from the east, brought large 
parts of Ihis kingdom under their Iniluonces thus adding Hindu religious 
clcEneiits lo Buddhkt onc!^; Buddhistn, firmly implanted in this area, was 
fay no means eliminated, but probably contitikicd to be the reiigSon of 'the 
niasses\ though at that time the population cannot have been very dense. 

During ihc same time the kin^oin of ChampQ. on the eastern coast 
of die peninsula, was developing a high cjvilbadon under Jiidlun culiurmi 
influence, although there is little evidence of direct eoniacts with ludia. 
The jiolilical oentre of the Oium kingdom seems first to have been situated 
in the region of the present-day Hue, at the northernmost Up of what is 
now South Vietnam; later it was south of present Da Nang* and at the 
end of the- eighth centary It was shifted still fun her to the south near the 
present Nha Trang. The main ttmains of Cham civilisation visible to this 
day are many large brick; cowers with elabomtc dccoratioti, and stone 
atatue^ and reliefs of e^tcellent workmanship, attesting to a local genius 
(Coed^^ calls it ‘a barbarian vitality which cannot be accounted for by 
any known factor’) wIiLcti iLs^crts forcefully ihls ci\^lmition's artblic 
mdivjduulity. 

The ddficully in assessing the stiurccs of Cham culture is that nolx>dy 
tnow^ where the Chums ihi:muc)ves came from. They arc* togecher wiih 
some preseiit motmiain tribes adjacent to the fornier Oiampii, the only 
people on the Indo-Chinese Peninsula to speak an Austronesiaii language 
(Lc., one related to Malay or Imlonesiim)* Are they the rcfunnnls of a 
former Austronesiun-speaking popuhitum once occupying parts of the 
peninsula, wlio were later pushed into Indonesia by advancing Atisiro- 
Asiatic fMon-Khmer) speakers? Or could it be that sd a time as yet 
unknu-wT they migrated from an Island of tlie Indonesian Archipelago to 
the coast of Ehc Indo-Chinese Peninsula? Tl^u biter stdiition is by 

far Ehe more likely one. as it would otherwise be difficuli to account for 
ihv precisely limited wedge-like urea of these Austroneslan speakers in an 
otherwise Ausiro-Asiatie speaking regkm- If they had been remnants of a 
former more widely spread population one would expect to find smdl 
pockets of them scattered over a larger area. 

Tf<e CTiams, fike Ihc iithabitanUi pF Ltn-yt before them, arc described 
by conicJinporary Chinese sources In leons clearly suggestive of the present 
niountain tribes in South Viernmn who, to lurri, arc of course ytry similar 
to other mountaiii tribes throughaul Southeast Asia, Indonesia included. 
HshnicaTly the Chains may thus be looked upon as a coastuJ and seafariiig 
variety of AuStronL-sian-sptraking Me shit (PxproMalav) 'mountain^' tribes 
—not unlike the pfcscnt sca-Dyaks of Borneo, for example—who become 
distinct from their brethren [hrough the Indian influence they received, 
which enabled thtm lo traiisfortu their Itxisc tribal groupings into a wdl 
organized kingdom and to btiild up a brilliant civithation. 





Bamiesc-iiyk BuddhUt moonsfcry near Tsilt* ThiiHimd. A very dl^Liiictivc multi- 
storeyedp pji^a-tllce tower of 3 type otherwise peeuliuT [a Burma h seen here. 


For several cemuries the Chams were (ii^. easternmost outpost of 
Imdioiii^ed civilizations on the Indo-Chinese l^eninsula^ meeting ht'aii-on 
with ihe expanding southernmost reprcscntativeis of the ChInese-Inspired 
civihzaiions^ the Vietnamese, whose advancjt to the south they blocked and 
bv whom they cventualLy overrun and absorbed. The reason for this 
defeat will be examined later; suffice it here lo say that it was certainly 
not bectUisv the Chants wetc then a soft, degenerate people, 

That Indonesia, or rather parts of the tincliipcjago at present bearing 
this name, played an imporunt role iii the political and cuharal life of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula ai some time preccdini 
attested hy several rclmble sotiroes- The an fonm 
nnd lo a certain extent also of Chenla, and later of the Angkor kmgdoinp 
show sig^ of a more or less pronounced fndoncsiait influence. We know 
from Chinese accounts that several timei during the seeand half of ihc 
eighth cenittry “blnek and ugly pirates from Ihc soutbeni islands' mided 
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coastal setUements of Vietnam and Champa, but as 'viU be seen m the 
next chapter, it is also clear that Java exerted for an unknown lime and 
to an unknown extent a certain political suzerainty over Cbenla. for the 
foundation of the !atticr*s successor state of Angkor in ti02 was accom- 
panted by a formal dcclnratian of independence from Java. 

Thb Indontsian inierveminn in mainland South-east Asian affaire has 
to be seen in a broader oonicxt, going beyond purely political considcra- 
tiomi. The name Funao appears to be derived from the title of the ruler 
of this country. ‘King of the MouniainV According ta the magioo-religious 
beliefs then prevailing in South-east Asia, pcsumably based on much older 
beliefs, the bearer of this title was considered ‘Universal Ruler', a scut of 
emperor to whom was due the obedience of all known countries in the 
are^ excluding of course China and India. Tlic disappearance of FunM 
as a great power corresponds to the sudden appearance of a dynasty in 
Java beating exactly the same tide of ‘King of the Mountain' (though in 
Sanskrit and not in Old Khmer) the Sailendras. Hence it is templing to 
see in the latter ^ihc inheritors of the Funancse claim to Univeisal Ruler- 
ship. Thus the Saiicndras attempted to extend ihcir domination over as 
much of the Indo-Chinese Pciunsiila as possible, bm the only area where 
this attempt seems to have been crowned with a measure of success was 
precisely the central part of the former claimant to this title, Funan, Far 
from being ordinary pirates, these ‘block and ugly* raiders were probably 
sailors of the Royal Kendra Navy on official missions. We must remember 
that for the Chinese all non-Chinese are ugly by definition, and if they 
are ever so little darker than the Chinese themselves they arc qualified as 
black. Sguificiintly, the only objects they seem to have ^ 

Cham sanctuaries*were thcVoyal lingas. the tntblems of Saivism and, just 
like flags nowadays, symbols of king Md country about which a pirate 
would scareely hare bothered. As the ^lendnas were militant Buddhists, 
one could even interpret these raids as part of a Holy War against the 
unbelieving Hindus. 

THE JNDO-CHIKESE PEHNIN5t'l.A IN THE SHADOW OF ANGKOR 

An early tenth century Arab writer relates the following interesting story, 
said to have happened more than a century before his time. The Khmer 
king imprudently expressed the desire to see the head of the Mah^rfija 
of Java cm a platter in from of him. Unfortunately, these words reached 
the ears of the said Maharajn, who swiftly invaded the Khmer kingdom, 
seized the king, cut oil his head, and relumed to his country after having 
charged a Khmer minister with finding a new king. Later he sent the 
preserved bead back to Cambodia with appropriate warnings. Whaievcf 
the authenticity ol this story, it gives further evidence that towards the 
end of the eighth century Chenia bad become a vassal staie of Java, 
although there are no signs of a Javanese occupation of the country'. 




The Biikorg al Rolous, near Angkor (881 A.D.). The Bakong u Rolou* wra* 
hulft in 881 A,D. tty King Indmvaiman, [he second mier to succeed afiei 
Juyavannan tl, the founder of ihc AngkorEan Empire. This is [he first example 
of (he artificial 'temple-mountain' prevalent in later Augkorian religious archi- 
tcciunr. Here stone is already in use for the terraced iUj; while brick is stilt 
being used for the associated lower (left foreground). The lower on lop of the 
artificial hill ii a later nOlh-Mlh ceniui)'?) flddiiion, the original sancltiorv 
having disappeared. There is a noticeable rimilarify to Borobudur. 


Some time in fhc Iasi decade of this century a Khmer prince, who 
may have been kept there as a hostage, returned from Java to Cambodia, 
possibly with the mission to rule the country on behalf of the Sailendras. 
He rapidly unified his xmtiblcd fatherland, of wbkh, in B02—two years 

after the crowning of Charkmagne on the other side of the world_he 

tledaivd himself the independent King Jayava rman II. This lieclaralioft 
of independence toot place in the presence of the royal brahmans on lop 
of ihe only mountain in the plain north of the Great Lake, and it cart 
Ihus be seen sits arasceraUng yet another shift of the ritual power eenue 
in South-east Asia: after Fujian and tlic §ajleDdnis it was now again ihe 
king of Cambodia who claimed to be, tutd soon would be in fact, the 
'Univcisal Ruler.' This was the beginning iiol only of the kingdom of 
Angkor, which was to be the dominating power in ihe Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula for about half a jniliEUituunt, but also of a new religiofi for which 
there was no prcocdcnl and which remained, with short intcrruptiyns, the 
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tjpicaHy Khmcf stiitt rc^lig^op and the basis for most of Cambodt^ s anblic 
^chieN^cmefi!^ until well into itic tbirtctruii ctriituiy —ihc cuU of ihe Dev^j- 
Raja. or God-King, 

Tlrc essence of this ctilt was ihat the king whs bdieved to be the 
incamaiion of the Hindu god of his choice (Siva, Vbhnn, etc.). Jk could 
coitimunicatc with the gods ihrough the m^iaiioti of hts couift brahJiiaii 
andi hy perfurming nppmpriatc ritimts in the centre of hLs tempk-mouiitJiiD, 
which was also seen as the cempt of the mtivcrsCt he brought this microcosm 
into harmonv with the surroundiDg mactticosm, Tims he ensured the well' 
being of his countiy and cvciything in itr The implications for the develop- 
ment of Khmer art and dvilbation gcfieraliy arc obvious. Only vm few 
<jf the Khmer Iftngs had nntitral mountairtf or hihs at their disposal on 
which ta build their temples, fn most cases artificial lempic-moujitains had 
to be resorted iti. Moreover^ as the king was buried in his tcmplc-mounmia 
ji thu.'i became his nmusoleum ntid could nc*t ugain be riiunily used. Hence 
vix'h king hml to huitd his own jucw Lcmjrie, This resulted in a Tremendous 
aggbmmeTaliciii of temples En a relatively small nrea; there tuc nvofC than 
75Q in the central area of Angkor alone, and about 1200 in the whole of 
Cambodisi- The ting, being considered a god, ccniralizod power to such 
sn extent thiii he couM command thousands of workmen, slaves and artists 
to work on immerse coniniunai projects such as lemplcs, artificial 1aka^» 
irrigation cauak and die like {the purpose of which might csscape the 
iiuiividuoJ kbourcr] without even the possibility of being disobeyed; a 
divke order simply has to be executed blindly. 

The choice of the region just north of the western lip of the Great 
Lake as ihc site for ihe capital of whot was to become the greatest empire 


AngJeor Vat from itie air. Built by Suryavarmon tl beiwecn tin and c. 1J50 
A.D.. Angkor Vol is the most perfect of tht "lempk-^mouiiiaifi'* 

concept, and one ol I he most pcrljeei iirehkcctiira! complexes In the world. 











Bntmtice to EitnteAy Srei jmi north iif Anaknr A,DJ Byntcay 

Srci lumpJc, Haing built by the brtthmin YsjEmvanhjt Iniiead of by ^ king, wi^ 
not eoni!civ«l ns n ^t^mple^rtiDLEniuIn', but erccicd on fini gcound. The slruaure 
shows I ha? II wns thoiighi out in weHxt and transloied' into stora?. 


of early Sotitb-eait AsIrti bistary was not lortukous. This ptuin h not 
iLBturally a wry fertile one fonly ewd to three per cctil of the prei^tit 
Cambodian rice crop comes from Sictn Reap piOTlnce, which incihdoi ike 
Angkor area) but, being trawnsod by rivers carrying water all the year 
rounds ihcrc was the possibility of irrigation^ which did noi escape the 
altcnlion ot the Ttrsi Khmer ting?. Pecniiar and ttrilc(uc hydrographic 
factors make ihe Great Lake s'welL lo seven times iis normal size in the 
rainy season* ilurlng which time an enQimaiej iiumifer of fish grow in \U 
nuirkn^Iaden walcis. It is, in proppnion to its area, the world's richcsl 
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&^hing ground. Even \o iMs day U provides for Lhc needs of sis: mi Elion 
fish-eating Cambodiaiis, leaving n substantiiit amouni for expon. it nitisi 
liavc been nearly the only of proteins Eor the populniiod of Angkor 

and some of it depeisdencieSt to which dried fish were c^eponed. The Great 
Lake, moreover^ through the Tofile Sap River and ibe Mekong provides 
access lo ibe sea. while permitting the capita! to be in a protected and 
fairly ccmral posUion in mlarion to the vast lerritones dominated by it- 

Froni the ninth century on. each king of Angkor, by building his own 
temple cciinpletc with moats, water reservoirs, disTribiition channels and 
so on. added to die increasingly elaborate irrigation system started by the 
founders. ITieir policies were based without doubt on the experience of 
Funam where irrigation also played an indispensable role in the economy^ 
The -development of inigation enabled the soil to produce more and more 
rice—several crops per year at the time of Angkor Vat—and thus laid 
firm ecoriomk foundations for Khmer expaitsion Unlike Funan* which was 
mainly a sear-power deriving its wealth and {nipottance from trade and 
the control of ihe Gulf of Siain and large parts of the South Chirm Sea, 
the Angkorian slate was csaeadaJly a land-power, turning its back on the 
hut es'ditually controlling Lhc larger part of the IndcHChincse PeniusuhL 
There is little evidence of maritime trade with the ouiiidc world in Angkor 
bui, once set on iti course, and without any fiirther itimuJus from other 
civiliatations, Ihe Khmer genius prcKJuced an ensemble of architecture, 
relicrs and sculptures which has no equal. Ordered by the Cod-King, 
directcil by whai must have been truly inspired and visionary—though 
anonymous—artists and organitGcrs, fed on dried iish and rice, LoiUng from 
dawn to dusk, the Khmers created one of the world's grcai civilizations. 

This is not the place to cmimeratc kings and monuments, battles and 
victories in their clironologksl sequence, hut some of them nevertheless 
deserve special mention. In the dcvcnlh ccnlufy Khmer dojjiLnation w*as 
extended over the Mons in the Mcn^ Valley, in pesent central Tliailand. 
The rtorth-castem part of present Thailand, i.c., the Khorat Plateau, and 
most of present Laos^ had become Khmer alroady. nils expansion took 
place under King S£iryas*afmau (Protected by the Sun) I, who is impor¬ 
tant In KJitncf cultiiral history also (or the fact ihnl, himself a Hindu God- 
King. he was sufficiently sjuipathctie tow^ards Buddhism to lx given the 
posffiumous nnm e Nirv^napada, i.c., ‘who entered Nirvina*. With Us 
domination extended over ttje Meoam Valley, the Khtner empire now for 
Lhe £r^t uinc included a significant Btiddhisi population. 

The middle of the eleventh century was generally a ttme of upheavats 
for western South-east Asia. In Burma h corresponds to the reign of 
Anoraiha. who conquered targe Mdn-popkilaied regions, to fact this time 
marks the cud of the Mdii kingdoms as imporEont political units akogether. 
although the cultural Imponance of the Mens continued for a long time 
thereafter. In the eleventh ccnuiry also reigned one of the gremest figures 
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in JavoTHJsc history. Airlangga, and during this sanie lime m oui-^ide power, 
iht Oiolas from ^ath India p intervened and greatly ufTected historical! 
developnient in the :irea, ss did the Nonnans at the same lime elsewhere. 

The fifth successor of Siiryavarman h Suryavarman w ho rcigRcd 
during the first half of the twelfth century, deserves very special mentiori* 
as it W'g$ on his orders that wtiat has b^-n termed the greatest religious 
monument on earth was built—Angkor Val/ Angkor Vat^ with its &ve 
towers, its thr^e floors, iU uiUls and its moats, symbolizes, as did all the 
Angkoriun ttunples before ii^ the cosmos according to the Indian cosmologv'. 
topped with Mount Mcru, the abode of the gods. Built entirely without 
mortar and wiih enormous stone bicxks transponed over moa^ thsm 25 
miles (or 40 km} from Mount Kukti, it ttses the mo^t sophisiicsUcd 
architecturti! 'tricks', which only the undent Greeks were supposed lo 
hiive knownk to achieve the niaxiniuni impression in the best possible 
perspective. Its more Shan wo square kilomcir^ (or three-quarters oF a 
square milej of bas-rdiefs, ntninly rcprcseitiing scenes from the Cambodian 
version of the Indian epics Rdrniiyaim ^mJ MalidHWraSa, are Considered 
the i!cnitb of Khmer art. ITicy are also a mine of informaibn about the 
ooniemponiry scene in ihc Angkorian empire. In one panel p for instance, 
King Shryavarnmn II b depicted reviewing his troops^ amongst whom can 
be seen the first representatitnts of Sy^m, he., Siamese or Thai warriors. 

Under Sflryavarman 11 the Khmer empire extended still further on 
all sides, and now included everything frem Champs to Burma and from 
northern Loos well into the Malay Peninsula, thus surpassing even the 
territorial possessions of Fonan at iu. greatest extent. The cukunil results 
of this Khmer e.xpansion can easily l>c'imagincd. All art forms within the 
perimeter of Angkor's dommaiion exhibit some degree of Khmer mfluence: 
Cambodian had long replaced Sanskrit a$ the prestige Language at local 
courts, and the KJimer script—nisclf devdoped out of an Indian prototype 
“is at the base of prarCtically all scripts now used in the ojnea. The Khniers^ 
in fact, were ilic ^IndiauLzers^ oF the central purl of the Tndo-ChiDcse 
Feninsub. 

Vhe cciune of this empire. Angkor itself must have been a issplcndid 
town. Fsuniatc^. probably exaggerated^ of its inhabitants go up to pne 
million. In any case It was certainly the equal of tlw most splendid towns 
of contemporary Europe. It was then situated within an extensively culti¬ 
vated. elaborately irri^ted agricuitmaf ar^^a of nearly a thousand square 
kilometres (or 3 SO square milesJ, E.xccpi for the temples, which were 
never inhabited and which were the only buildinp m siotie or. io ihc case 
of the earliest ones, brick, all dwellings—including I he royal palaces—were 

^ Afigko^ is druply Khmer rendering of Sanskril nagara, i,e-, town, which can 
also bt found in the form of or, iii in manv Thai Hiunss, m SttkhmK 

hiakhon Palhomp Nakhan Si Thamniariii, Niktton Ratebasima^ £tc.; Vui 
tempi?. 
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mode of wood and other perisliable nitiicTii3js» li tJtc cu^Uom in nort- 
wcstcTTibscd Souili-eost Asia to this day* Tbe monttincots which ha vis 
survived wre only the "religious skeleton^ of the town. But the building of 
temples contintted* not onJy for the king hm^ir but iiho foi relative?, anti 
ancestors, xmiig tip much o£ the country's resource* and manpower 

It was thus at the sumnok of its political pOFwer and artistic develop¬ 
ment that this empire ejtperrcnGed its moM humiJiating deleal, In 1177 a 
strong Chum fot^c, sailing on large bouts along the sontb-castem coEist 
of the lndo<!hinc^e Peninsula, up the Mekong and Toole Sap Rivers and 
through the Great Lsske, tenth *hc capita] Angkor by surprise, burnt and 
looted the iowa, killed the king and dcva$lat£d the coimnysidc. 

How-ever, only a few years later a Khmer prince, then aheady nearing 
60, succeeded in raising an army and defeating the Cham occupation forces, 
after whichp in 1181. lie had himself crowned as Jayavarman fTrotccied 



B.iS'Telie! from Angkor Vat sboivtng the fLrsl pietorial tieprc<iefiiciticHi of Thais. 
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bj Viciory^) Vft—tht last gncat ruler of Angkor, and pcrh^ip the grcatosi 
ot diem Under him once again Klimer po^cr extended fuithei ihiXn 
iliDi of Funan. in fad ilie furthest evert ht not only defeated the Chums 
bui also annexed iheir country and made Qiampii a KJimqr province. Tn 
a iasi outburst of energy» Angkor now reigned supreme over the entire 
mainland of South-east AsSa^ with the exception of Bumia. Non h Vietnam * 
and the southeni pan: of the Malay Peninsula. 

This extraordinar)' figure^ Jayavanunn VH, distingmabed hinu&elf from 
his predecessors by his truly astorMshing drive. His building uctivity was 
such that he is said to have moved more stone than all his predecessors 
lokea together. He was also distinguished Ity the fact timt he wa$ a 
Mahayfifia Buddhist. He contimjed the state rcli^on of the Cod-King by 
simply sobstituting the Loke^vara, the compassionate hcii3VimIy Buddha of 
whom he felt himself to t)e db incmniition on earth, for the Hindu god 
Siva- Jajravarmiin VU was thus able to command the same total obedience 
of his people as ihe Hindu Cod-Kings before hinx, and he made the best 
use of this in a very sbori time. Knowing well thav time w:fs running sbi^ 
for him, he not o^y had his devastate country reconstniaed:, but sbo 
covered ii with a network of roads, Tadiating from rhe capittd to all 
provinces, with fcsi-hotises and ho^pitaJis^ Each of the luiur tumed iu$ 
inscfsptUsfi which cun be taken as ibb Buddhist king^^ credo: '^Ti is noi hU 
own sufFuiiag which is the stifTering of the King, but hb people’s suffcriog\ 

Jayavamiiin VLFs own {empic-mountnin, the Bayon in tbc ccnirt of 
Angkor Thorn ("The Big Town'! buiJi at the turn of the century* U jusUy 
famoua for its towerSt which number over fifty and are carvird with colos-sal 
faces of the king,, four to each tower, one lodl^ig m each cardinal direction. 
Th^ symbolutc the king's cunnipnescnce in the form of Lokeivara (or 
vice vewi). Also noteworthy are the lively^ fuuural, and in some places 
even humorous bns-rdiefs, morketliy differcnl from the snmewhaL styil^ed 
reliefs of Angkor Vai. In oddkion to the battk-^eenci from the war of 
liberation against tlu: Chains, these show what everyday life was like at 
I hat time in Cambodia. ITic Bayun is the last important monument built 
at Angkor, 


COUNTRIES ON THE MAROIN: BURMA ANO VIETNA.Vl 

While Angkorian Cambodia gradually absorbed nearly ail moinland Soutli- 
east Asia and dclormbcd Lius area's political and ciillural development, 
two powers at the opposite ends of die Jndi>diiiicj^ E^^Iunsula. too far 
away from the cenirc of the Khmer empire mid too nmng to be drawn 
into the laitcr's orbit, also grew sieadily and devebped their own civiliza- 
dons. These were ihe predecessors of the present Burma and Vietnam. 
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To ceJI (he hisiofy of the constituent geographical parts of present 
BuTtim the ^History of Burma' is uoi only misleading but utterly wrong, 
Rather it is the history of ao are^i in which severaJ peoples, such as the 
Mons, the Fyus, the Shans (ThaisJ, the Burmans, and The Karens, inter¬ 
acted and fought for supremacy for many ccnmrics. As the Buntians 
cvcnuuiUj got the upper hand* the area is now called Burmai but this was 
a fairly recent development. 

AJthough it is the part of Sotiih-casi Asia adjacent to India, the first 
reliable signs of th^; ejtisiciKc uf Indian-inspired kingdoms or cultures in 
tJic area of present Burma arc from a mueb later date than cmy'whcre else 
in South-east Asia, except for easternmost Indonesia and the Philippines 
where such kingdoms never seem lo have existed at ail. This paradox can 
be explained by the fact that rugged mountains separate die Irrawaddy 
Valiev from north-eastern India. These, though hy do means Insurmouni- 
able* were prcpbably then as now populated by headhunting tribes^ and for 
0 long time constituted a deterring natural barrier to ait advance overland. 
Most of the Indian influence to have reached South-east Asia appears to 
have oT^ginated in the south of India and would rhus have come by sea. 
But in archaeology negative evidence is no evidence at all, and hence this 
absence of evidence of early Indian influence in the upj>;;r Irmw^addy Valley 
need noi be taken as proof of the absence of this influence itself, especially 
as much of the area b still little explored archaeologically and finds, 
changing the siiuaiion eniiraly, may be made at any moment. 

The lower reaches of the Irrawaddy can be eaffily penctfated from 
the sea. which presumably then wcni further inland than it does today. 
Here was a $tnjll Indiaiiizcd kingdom called flao by the Chinese, who 
were tn contact with it via Yiijimm* where ccminumcationi with the 
Irrawaddy Valley are comparaiivcly easy since ihc mountain chains are 
oriented from norti^ to south. This kingdom wa.^ already In existence in 
the third ceniuty. Little is otherwise known about it. Its name is the 
Chinese renderiag of the ethnic name Fyu, and the Pyus must have been 
BuddhiiLs. Their kifigdom was <^nircd ajound the present town of Prome, 
although Ihe Pyus arc later also mentioned as living further north- They 
themselves have vEmishod as a people, and the last inscription in their 
language dates from the twelfth century. They seem to ha%x been racially 
simUar to the BurjuajL^ and appear m have beeo (be precursors of the 
latter in their mov'cment soutbA'ards from eastern Tibet. T^e same kingdom 
b called SrlkshiTira by Oiificsc pilgrims in the seventh century, and the 
cxbtcnce of Themvada Buddhisin dicrc is attested. 

Tlvc Mohs were, if not the first inhabitants of the area, at least in 
all Jikchhood earlict ones than the Pyus, We have already met the former 
tn eomiccdon with the kingdom of bvaravatf in the Ntenam Plain. They 
sccjti to have occupied the Irraw^addy Basin including the deltatc region, 
tlie lower Sitting Valley, and ihv northern pan of the Temasserim coast 
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from time immemorial. Exposed to liidiati and Ceylonese innuenee coming 
by sea ever since this inliuenoe was exerted, ihc Mons had become the 
depositories □ml propagators of Buddhism and in particular its Ceylonese 
variety, It was from the ancient Mon cmmirics in the tower Irrawaddy, 
Sittang, and Mennm Valleys that Theravada Buddhism spread throughout 
mointond South-east Asia to become the religion of the overwhelming 
majority of the population. 

About the Bumtaits themselves, Ihc first reliable mformatidti dates 
only from the end of the seventh ecnmry, when the kingdom of Nnn-chao 
was founded iit south-western Qiitia. This state was long regarded as the 
first That political unit, but it has recently been proved that it contained 
a mixed population ol Thiiis and Burmans with a prepondcninco of the 
latter- 

During the eighth eetiiury Nan-chan expanded into the upper vaiky 
of the Irrawaddy. Thus the Buntians came in contact with an Indiiinlzcd 
papulation, the Mdus, and through them received a ccituin measure of 
Indian cultural inlluenoc. The hrst Biinnan centre within the boundaries 
of present Burma developed in ihc rice-growUig plain at the conlliiencc 
of the Chindwin and the Irrawaddy, an area which remained the BuiTnan 
political and eullunil cent nr until loie in the nineteenth century, when it 
was shifted under the British to Rangoon, in the south. For two peoples 
to be oF similar racial stock does not mean that one cannot make war 
against ihc other: Nan-chao subdued Srikshcira in B32, and the Pyus were 
gradually absorbed by their cousins the Burraans. In Ihc meiintimc, how¬ 
ever, Nan-chao had Itccome a Gtiaesc vassal, so that a little Chinese 
influeticc also readied the Irrawaddy VaUey. 

The diminution of the Pyus led to a political and cultural polarizotton 
in the Irrawaddy Valley, The Bunaans, who were only superficially 
Indinnized, dominated the land-locked northern part of the land, with didr 
capital at Pagan, where a particular Mahayana Buddhist sect, that of the 
Arts, developed, and where the worship of Nat spirits was prominenl, as 
it is to this day throughout Hurma. The staunchly Theravudu Buddhist 
Mdns ruled the southern pan, where their Indianiml kingdom of Pegu 
grew stendiJy in imponance, thanks to ns favourable geographical situation 
as a trade centre. 

Continuously recorded history in the area only commences in ihc 
eleventh century, with die uni her of these two poles, the Burmao king, 
An^ratha i Aniruddhal of Pagan. A Buddhist huniiclf, he conquered the 
Man country, defeated die Aris, spread Thcravada Buddhism iunongst his 
Hurman subjects, and generally transformed an isolated backward state 
bottled up in the northern Butrucse lowlands into a multiradal, ordered 
kingdom, with access to the sea, to trade and outside influences, and with 
a developing culture of iu own- Thousands of Mdn artists, ticholais and 
expens were forcibly resettled in ihe Burmnn capital, Pagan. It wus only 
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through this massive and iniimatc contact with ihc superior Indian-inspired 
M6n Giviltzatien that a distincL BumieBO civiliizaiion now staned to grow, 
based on Mon art. archltectun;^ ha^raiure. and script* but developing 
according to ihc particuiar Bunnao gemus^ 

Although he wtis obviously much concemod with religion, and started 

10 cover ihe plain of pagan w^ith temples which cvcntuaJly 'rivalled the 
stone forest of Angkor'^, Anoratha also toot care to give his kingdom a 
solid econcunEC basis by vastly lEiiprovijig the irngation system in the low¬ 
lands nciu his eupituh thus tiunsformmg ihcm into the rice-bowl of bis 
country» Only under tile Britisii did the Irrawaddy delm become the rich 
rice-growing area Thai it now is An^ratha^s Wis thus a ^lotig and wcU 
organked Buddhist kingdomt teaching from Bbiimo to the delta of the 
TmwiuJdy, U even mclmled Amkan, whkh had already cmne siroag^y 
under Indian iMuenoCp and ports of the Tenasserim coast. AmVaihn died 
in 1077 and Burmese dvilii^atian, in the course of its fDffnnUon^ received 
new iinpulses from Ceylon after iht Buddhist refommtion there towards 
ihe end of the iwetfih century. Ffoni the tiiiddtc of the cicvMili lu ihe 
second half of the ihirtccath amiuryp the Bur mans desninaLed most of 
whnt ts nnw^ Burma. 

Vieinam* mote accurately Nant l'it( (.Voir Fne In Chinese, meuning 
the Southern Viet or YUe tribes) came iinder ilan QEincae domination 
at the same lime £ls most of North Africa came under that of the RomarK. 

11 iticlurkd nciirty all of prv^ni Nonh Vietnam, and also ihc twti adducent 

Kwaug provinces of soulh-eastcrrt China, Kwang Si and Kw'ajDg Tung, and 
its capttul was near present Canioit- While the more northern Viet tribes 
had alrcudy been ab.'wrbcd by the Chinese^ ihc^ Semthem Vkt still 
retained their ethnic idcniity. Scin, howevifj. ujidef Ihe Chinese occapation. 
all the Met peoples north of the Red River delta were toially smteized 
and a£siitiilated, and only the southernmost group of the Southern Viet 
(the direct ancestors of (be prsisent Vietnamese) living in the province 
tJwn cuUcd Giao Chi by the Chinese, reimiincti cUmicaliy and culturally 
dislinct Imm dicir occupiers. The Chinese fried hard to bring about m 
assiirdlaiioa iii Gino Qii also^ by administering tht province directly 
through Chiricsc officials, by a rtumber of Chinese colcmisis there^ 

and even by forcing the local popuiaUou to ndopt certain Chinese customs, 
rites, and articles oF clothing, "lliey also introduced technological improvc- 
mefiLi in agriculture and the crafts, and Cliinesc became the ofQcsat 
Language. But the Vietnamese, although accepting some elemenu of 
Chinese civilIzatioiir new actually acquiesced to CThincsc rule, and there 
were consumt uprisings against the Oiincsc during ihctr occupation^ which 
lostctl fliOTc thiiri a thousand years. Tlic Vietnamese Tenaciously clung to 
ihcif* own habits and usages and, most surprising of all, to their language, 

^ Their nitmTtfr ki nuid ta huve rcstchrd $ CKHi ’m the of ihti Mon^al iuvs^ioti ai 
the etiEl of like thtrhunih ceimtry. 
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U much of weslcro Europe ai the same time ihe hingunge of the occupying 
power. Latin, was quickly adopted by everybody, later becoming Erench, 
Spanish, etc., and the indigenous Cetlic languages were almoai entirely 
eliminated. The survival ol the Viemamese iangyage. in spite of a much 
longer Oiinesc ixcupation than ihe Roman one of Spain and Gaul, seems 
almost a miracie. The prc$eni "traditionar Victnomese drcs$^ so dIJfetcnt 
from the Chinese one* the still widespread habits of betel chcwingi teeth 
blackening, taiiooing* and so oup not ici mention folk beliefs and rituals^ 
aic also proofs of a very strong sen-sc of theJr distinct ithmtiiy amongst the 
V^iernanicse. This identity was kep^ alive not only aver n millennium of 
direct Chinese nifc bm also over j subsequent -one of further Chinese 
influence and, at Unics, prossare. 

During, the period of Chinese oecupatloTi, at least front the third 
century onwards^ Gtao Chi beoiinc a centre of Buddhiiil leamitig because 
it was a convenient hailing place fvtt pilgnms and missionjiries on their 
way from India to China or vice iri-ju. When on otic occusiOTi an eager 
Chinese emperori hcnl on converting the headicn Viets, mtcitdcd to send 
Buddhist missionaries there, lie was told that this was lundly necessafy* 
as Qiao Chi was fiir more BuddhisL than China herself Mahiyana 
Buddhism, and m particular the Tliien or Zeu wcL aJUiough of cuiiise not 
of Vrctmimese orighi, has ever since been cousideted almost the tialional 
religion, a role which Confucianism could never assume^ being tCM> visibly 
connected with a foreign powerr. although it roftmined the oBicial philmophy 
of ihe gov^nmient even of independent Vietnam. The sanvc is mic of 
CEitholicisni in later limes. Whenever the waves of nationalist feeling fan 
high, Ai in Ihe centuries after the ginning of independence froni the 
Chine^ft?, or during the sixiceiuh century, or in fact only some years ago, 
there was an upsurge of BmldhutUL Otherwise. B-uddhistn exists for the 
ams.ses only as part of a mixed religion which includes also Taoism, 
Confucianism, ancestor woEhip and unimiMic beliefs, and witich comes 
much tUiiirer lu being the ’mttbiial religion" of the VleLaamesc ihan 
Buddhism aJrmc. 

The gaini ng of independence from China in 919 w^as the result not 
of fi particular Uevclapmcni which had finally come to fruitioru but rather 
of a [Kilitical sitimiiofi favoumhlt: to the Vietnamese, The uprising which 
led to it and which was not vety different from all the nthers proceeding 
it started with the aim of simply "replacing ihe unpopular Chinese governor 
□f Gtno Chi by a Itcal But CT>ioa wa^ then, in the Five Dynasties 
period^ in such a turmoil ihat siw was unable to massively intervene, as 
she would Donnahy have done, 'rherefore the incident developed into a 
limited sirugglc between the Vietnamese and the South Chinese state (Nam 
Hun). The former were victorious mid thus they e^bli&hcd their indepen- 
deace. The final battle against die Chinese navy was won by ihc clever 
and courageous Victiuimiisc under the icadership of Ng6 Ouyen by fillmg 
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the Red Ravct ^luary witJi iron-tipped stakes on which ihc Chinese war 
junki wercr impaled. Hiis battle is remepshered In Viclram to tliis day as 
ihc victory of a David over a Goliath, though the Goliath was not in his 
best form at I he time. When* a^ the beginning of the lifteeDth century, the 
C^hinese tried once again to subdue Vietnam and to make it a Chinese 
province, it was far too Jatc, for Vietnam had become strong enough to 
resist the Chinese, who were altcrly defeated. 

The first ccniufj or so of independence was not an easv lime for 
Vietnam, Three ^dynasties'^ consisting of just one king each, the Hgi (Ng6 
Chiyen became the first indcpcndcni king) Dinh, and earlier Lc dynasties, 
followed each other in mpld stioeession sis results of cotips aiul none 
of them hrooght about ^llabJlityp materia I w^s4dth, or political importance. 
ITU was the werrk of the first truly natioftaJ dynasties, the Ly (lOIO^lZZS) 
and ihc Tran iu> 1400}, Under ihcm Vietimm (then caHcd Dal Viet, the 
Great Vietj ficcaine a strtmg, well organized and respected country p 
capable even of repelling attempted Mongol invasions at tlie end of die 
IhirlccnUt centitty* 

M often happens with tibenitcd peoples* the former colonial master 
is looked upon witli increasing sympatliy in propardon lo the time that 
has passed since indcpcnd£ncc, Whitt the Chinese were unable to create 
m Vietnam in a mdtcimium of occupation became a reality in a matter 
of a merv couple of centuries. ThU was rhe fortn^iion of a sinicized 
Viptmni.cse civihzaiion. Buddhism was much in favour after independence 
but, as tbU rdigion is* on the whole, more concerned with the solvation 
of the iiidivldtml than with the organizaikin of SMlety anil does not provide 
dcrtailcd rules of conducl for the running of a staLe* the govenunent wa.^ 
compelled 10 fall back for iis political philosophy on the Confucianism 
that It had been to from the Chinese period. Tlus in turn meant the 
introduction of Chiucsc-styk education* caaniinutions* and o&cialdDin. 
Since the Vietoatnesc hud ihck own language but not tbcLr ow'n script, it 
also meant liic cotuinuetl use of Chiacse characters and language for official 
purposes. Including literature. 

Thus by the force of circumstances the framework of Vietnamese 
civilization ^camc very Chinese, although its content has always been 
distiiicily Victmimese. Nowhere is this more visible iban in the Vietnamese 
eoiinbysidc. where Chinese influence made little or no isnpaei and where 
the peasant siill lives in a world where his nan-Chinesc past is more or 
less intact. 


NEW NATIONS 

Throuilhout mambnd South-east Asia, the thitieemh ceulury marks the 
end of ihe political predominance of the IndlaniTcd kingdijms which, from 
the first ccnluties A,D.* had ruled supreme over the luds>"Chine;ic 
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Peninsula. With ihe exception of the RcU River della in iis for norih-casL 
Hie Ftmanese. whoever ihey were, M6ns. Kbtiiers, and Chams had been 
[he masters of the Peninsuta for a longer time than that which j^parates 
Queen Elizabeth [l from King Alfred. Inspired by the Indian concept of 
kingship. The great Indian epics. Indian cosmologv, and ihe Indian 
pantheon, they developed high civiltzaiions second to none in the world 
hut substantially different nor oidy frcjm that of the spiritual mother country 
but also from each other, and they held andcr their sway numerous other 
peoples about whom w'e know little or nothing at all. These ruling peoples 
had something in common^ in spite of their linguistic and cultural 
diilcrcnccs and in spile of the foci that they constanUy fought agaJnst each 
oihcr—they were oh members of the same ethnic family, that of the earlier 
inhabitants of South-east Asia^ presuinabiy of Nesiot stuck. 

The new epoch, which started about the end of the Thirteenth century, 
was ushered in by the Mongols who, however* soon left South-easi .Asia 
again. In their wake c^irne severed new^ peoples from the north who 
gradually look over the control of the peninsula from its prcvkiuii 
Thais, Vietnamese, and Btirmans, despite the many wars ihcy constantly 
fought one agiainst the other, and not withstanding many differences in 
various tktds, also httve something in common—they arc ot a markedly 
more Mongoloid stock than their predecessors on the pemnsub. 

Although culturally ihey look over much from their predecessors, 
these new peoples, in only u fcw“ centuries, defeated the former rulers of 
the peninsula, divided their Jantls among^ ihentselves. and all but absorbed 
and dtminated them ethnically, M&ns and Clmms now only exist as Insignk 
hcani ethnic minoriii^ in the areas ilicy fomierly dominated, and the 
survival of the KJmiers as a nadnnal entity is only due to the intervention 
of the French in the nineteenth century, which saved them from sharing 
the fate of Their Mon and Cham breiliren. 

Ebrtet or indirect unpulscs from Jtidia, which had from Time to time 
invigorated these already Indianized cjvilizatk>n5, now' cessed. WiOi few 
exceptions the many mscriptiun^ in stone in both Sanskrit and the 
vernaculars also ceased. References to the area In Chinese sources become 
more spiinse. From that time on practically the only histoncal sources are 
the local chronicles which, several times destroyed by incessant wars and 
finally edited only in the ninetJCeiuh cemury, are not very rehabJe for the 
period immediately following the end of [he first epoch. From the sbEteenih 
century on the chronicles are corroboraissd by European records, and from 
ihe nineteenth ccniur}' on these are sdmost the only historical sources. 

The civilizations of the Vietnamese and the Burmans were more or 
less formed in the thirteenth century, and that of the Thais esiaNishcd the 
direction of its further development about a century taier. These arc the 
* traditional* muinfand South-east Asian civilizations which larer fell [he 
impact of the West buE which are nevcitheJess sdll very much alive- 
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Tor mofc tlian a miltcmiium Ch'mn. wiw the uiiimate ovtfrliifcl and 
arbUci ia political matters, and was accepted as such by all South-e^t 
Asian stales, even though they derived (heir civilijations nuiinly Jiom Inuia. 
China’s role was on the whole limited to the sending and tcceiyitig oi 
missions, the gTanttn| of titles and inveslituro. Except in VIetnanl. 
there was no Chinese occupation nr interference in tile tnU^rnal affairs of 
the South-east Asian kingdoms. With the cotninE to ptjwcr of the Mongols 
in Chinn, ibis lenient attitude towards their vassals changed, and during 
the scciind half of the thirteenth century, at the time when the Inst ansmles 
were taking place in the West, the Mongols tried to aiscri their itefL-rainty 
Throughout tlic iiido-Clvintse Peninsula fns also in Japan, Koten, mid other 
jjarts of .Aftiiij hy attempting to occupy us much of h as p^lblc. The 
Mongols were c«:eilcnt warriors on horwhack in ofiai steppe comiiry, 
hut tiicy svere not aixustomed to Soutlneait Aaian dimutic and ^ographico] 
coTiditions Fhey comphiined iii once abuul Vxccisive hcBl and dnuipness’ 
mtd wBie quite oul of place in the jungle-covered ttmuntains- Hence they 
wero iK>T very successful in this venuiie. hui they succeeded in creating 
runnoil wherevw they weni .ind in effectively inlluenciiig tlie tiistorkal 
devdnpment of the areu. 

So other SouthHiosi Asian country suffered mere from Lhe Mongols 
t h^n the Bumton Itingdom of Pagan. Following the amicitatiaii of Vunnan 
hy Khuhilm Khan, Mongol unnics tnwuded and tempjrarily occupied all 
northern Burirui. They defeated the Burmaii forces at the memorable 
Battle of Vochan, where ‘Talar swchers tuadc pincushions of Pagans 
Viiurued war elcplianis*. They conquered Pagan itself m t2S7, und thus 
put an end to the kingdom of the same name. This, however, was not the 
only rcsuli of the Mongol campaign. Another was of a psychological nature. 
For the Biirtnatis it was the hrsi defeat in their history, tor which they 
fiiiuid an excuse by Jutcr asserting that itic Mongols hid uttneked with 
26 million men. ll sbaittred their belief in their invincibility and created 
a special aitilutk towards China winch shows its cflcci to this day. Bui 
the most impormnl result, which tdso still has its repercussions aid which 
affceled practicaJly Hie entire peninsula, was that it opened the door lo 
the Th^s. 

When cKUCtly Thin peoples started to inhltrate into Soutli-ciMt Asia 
is still a mailer of coDjecture. The cighthnccntoiy Nan Qiao stuie in Ytinnati 
comprised a loree proportion of TJim subjects, and Thais served in the 
armv of SOrvavantino It of Angkor. In any case, hy the beginning of the 
thirteenth cciiiury Thats must have been numerous cnou^i in present 
northern Thailatd to be able to challenge Khmer suacrtdmy and declare 
lltcnisclvcs intlcpcndcnl - This event took place id Sukholhni, then the 
Khmer ptovinciul capitaL whett Khmer ruins cart still be xsat. and it murks 
ipL- bcgmmng of the first Thai state in Soulh-cast Asia proper, This urea 
was far avifay from .Angkot, which was then too weak to restore its power. 




HuiiUKii figure, Siikhothai t4(h i^sutirryln ^ukhothaj wni^ th^ ftr^ Th^i 

poE3lSca3 umJ cLiftLii;iJ ^nifc. line cuJumm sceii .hi thk pbniDgraph CdrmjorJy 
&\tpportcd & rooft and werr: with ^Tiicco; 


Other ^mdl Thzu prLctcipalitiGs had come into being in the narthemmosii 
part of present Tbuibndt and id 12^7, tiic year of the fell of the Pagan 
kingdom, the chiefs of two of ihcm and the king of SukhothaL RMn^ 
Khamhaeng, concluded u solemn pact of friendship. Soon,, however^ Rama 
Khamhaeng emerged m ihe strongt^t persoriality. He incorpooLled in his 
gm^hing kingdom niuch of the area of the north with u Thizl majonty in 
its popobuioiit 4nd also praciiodty the entire Menam VaJley and adjfscent 
aretSA down fo presemHlny Bangkok, which mu5t then have had a uuxed 
population of hldm, Khmets, and Thais. He even gained control of the 
nor them part of ihc Malay Peninsula^ where the Thab were also pitiably 
stjh in a minortty, 

Thus in a few dt^des the political $itimtion m the central part of 
the fndo-Chin^ Pcninsnhi was completely altered. From the dominniion 
of the KJitncrs it po-^d to ihat of the Thais^ without thb change In the 
ruling class being accontpnied hy a signifiaint change in the clhnic 
composition of the ppuliition as a who\e^ Such a chiiiige was, however, 
taking ptacfl^ but only gntdifaUy, In favour of iltc Thab and mainly at the 
expense of the Mdns, The la^ Mon kingdom^ that of Haiipunjaya, eeutrinl 
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aroullU iJic present town dF l^nipun in iiorlhom ThuiianJ, w^s cotic[uered 
by iJic Thais tmly in the Iasi years uf the thirteenth century. 

Other Thai tribes tiati inliitraied, presumabTy iong before, into the 
mouniaio areas of present day North \ ictnatn. Probably because ol the 
rugged terrain, which prevented easy conunumcatiDa and thus the foma- 
tion of targe political units, they were never able to achieve statehood. In 
what Ie now called Laos, however, where the Tlials continuefl to advance 
to the south along the Mekong lowlands, the Thai state of Lan Chang 
r'C'oiUllr}' of the Million Elephants") was born in the fnidtlle of the four- 
iccnih century b territory formerly ruled by thn Khmers. In the valley of 
the Irtuwaddy. the fall of Butman Pagan at the hands of the Mongols 
resulted in {he cstablishmcnl of That rule. The Thais, who are here called 
Shuns (a word of the same derivtttjon as Sycm or Siam) gained control 
not only of ihc fonner Pagan and the north, which must have bcludct) a 
large Burman population, but also of the Mbivpopulaied delta, of which 
the Thai chief, Wareru, became ruler. He had littLs with the king Of nefgh- 
bouritig Sukhothai. Those Burmans who wanted to escape That dominaiion 
ooncentmted jji the fortified town itf Taunggu, which thus became the 
capital of a small Burman klngUom of the same name, and for a while h 
looked as if what Ls now Burma wotdd become another ‘Tliailajid'. 

The Thais originnied in Yilnnan, in southern Chirm, hut tliey had 
never been strongly sinietzed. They began to spread to the south-east, south, 
and south-ives! sometime towards the end of the first miltenniuin A.[>, In 
the south-east they could not advance far into ilic Red River plain because 
it was solidly occupied by the Viewamesc, but eventually they reached 
the fdaina of the middle Mekong. In the south-west, the defeat of the 
Burmuns, who had tong opposed their advance into the lowlands, gave the 
Fnais access to the Irrawaddy Plain. But they made their farthest advance 
towards tlic south along the line of least msisiance, the Menant Plain, and 
into the Malay Peninsula. Not unlike the Gentldtiic peoples who at about 
the same lime had achieved political pmiotninance in much of continental 
Europe after a long period (d ethnic expamsion, the Thais, originafly a land¬ 
locked people in southern China, had become by the fourteenth century 
oftf of the farthest drawn-out ethnic groups in the whole of Asb, near I v 
equalling m iheir north to south extensinn that of the Chinese themselves, 
reaching the Indian Oexan and the South China Sea. 

Extremdy dynamic, orgaubtcd initially in small principaliibs along 
femla) lines, skilled in agriculture, warfare, and many erafU, the Thais 
now formed their own high civilLratioos in contact with the lowland peoples 
of the fndo-Chinesc Peninsula. In Burma they adopted Theravada 
Buddhism from the Burmaas. as wclj as sevemt cuttunil traits which were 
originally Mdn. But TTial rule in the Irrawaddy Valley only lasted for about 
iw'o and a half centuries. The second king o1f the Burman dynasiy estab¬ 
lished at Tauuggii. Tabitiihwehti. was able to stage a Burman come-back 
by conquering both the delta and the north. 
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Thtw in iIk middle of the sixteenth century the whole of Burma was 
again unifi^. TTie Thais never had numerical su^rtority there, and hence 
a bsiing hramJ of Btirman-^nspircd Thai civilization did not develop, Only 
their Thcnivftda BuddJiism is left to remtntl the prescni-day Shans. iigain 
confined U> the mountflinoits custem part of Burma tthc Shan States) that 
once they nearly made the entire country a lliai Itingdom, 

In Laos, the foundation of Lan Chanit was laid with Khmer help in 
1353 hy a Thai prince who had been cducawd in Angfcor and mnrricd a 
Khmer princess. Here Khmer urtiscs. experts, and military and civilian 
advisem worked together for a tong time after the foundation of the 
kingdom, and a particular variety of Thai civllijatian tkvelopcd whicti 
included many Khmer cultural (dements. But the most significant nnd 
cbaractcrisiLc Thm cultural development took, place in what is now Thailand 
proper, and in panicular in its northern and central part, the Mcnam Plain* 
In this strongly TheruvSda Buddhist region, the Thais adopted this ftirm 
of Baddliism immediately and made it the basis of llictr own dvilizaiion. 
thus emphasizing their difference from the fonner Khmci rulers of the 
area, who hod agaitt became Hindus after the death of JayuvarmBu VN. 
Tlic great Thai king, Rani:i Khamliacng, consolidated the political imJepen- 


Stupfis in Ayuthin in the ruined slate in which tlusy weir fed by the Burmese 
coni)ue!U and subsetfucnl abaiulortmenr of the city tn tht Jate iSih ecntory. 
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<fx:ncc of Sukhoihai and, as wit have wxn, tnliirged ihit Thai kingdom 
considerably in a very short time. He and his immediate sttccassoni UJok 
care not to copy anything from ihcir former masicR, As if ^anting to 
jissert tiicir cuituml as well as thdr political independence, these Hini kirjs 
chose Indian, Ccyionesc, or Mon—but not Khmer—nnrdcis foi their 
buildings and sculpturcs, and also cretiicd entirely iiev. art styles altogether. 
The walking Buddha figute, for Insituice, which lia-s remnintd prominent 
in Thai art ever since Sukhoihai limes, has no precedent- There were at 
that time stmplv no Khmer models for Theravida Buddhist art forms, as 
this school of Buddhism was only then slowly beginning to gain ground m 
Cambodia. Thai art, on the contrary, later inspired many an artistic 
dcvcIopTiicnt in Buddhist Cambodia. Under Ruma Khamhaeng, Chinese 
potters were bIki called into the country, under whose guidance was 
bcitun the "ptoducilon of the ccladun-siyle gla^d pottery ware of the 
Sawunkhalok and Sukhoihai kilns. For several centuries these were among 
the main export ait ides ol Tlmiland to other South-cn.si Asian countries, 
even including the PhiUpplnes. 

In 1350 the centre of Thai political power in the Monam Basin shilicd 
further lO the souih, to Ayuthb. which thus became the successor stale 
of Sukliothai. Ayuthia remiined the capital of this Thai kingdoTii until its 
destruction bv ilie Burmese in 1767. after which it was established still 
further south *ul present Bangkok. Here the cultural situation also changed 
considerably. Tlie newly independent Sukhoihai had been situated on the 
fringes of 'the Khmer zone of influence and had been aware of the 
possibility of Khmer reprisals. Ayuthia was in an area which had 
cxpcricnccil more intense Khmer influence, but by now there was no reason 
to fear the much weakened Angkor, which was itself threatened by the 
Ttiai.s. .'VmoiiESt other considerations, it was the fact that the Thai capital 
wus oiilv utxMi 23(1 miles (or 360 kni> from Angkor, with no mtiuraJ 
Dbstucks in between, ihai caused the Khmers less than a century juier 
to shift their capital further to the south-c^t, to a less exposed position 
in die present Phnom-Penh area. 

Thus there was no further need for the Thais of Ayulhiu to asscri 
their independence, either politically or culturally. Rather ihey considered 
themselves now the inheritors of Angkor, ruling over much of the fomrer 
Angkorian empire and having become the most powerful state of <he 
pcninsutii. Had the title of 'King of the Motiniaiii' nol become trrelcvani 
long ago through ihe introduction of Tberavildii Buddhism, the king of 
Ayuthia would probably have claimed il. Fur from wanting to avoid Khmer 
inflnence. the TIutis now consciously adopted several Khmer culumd 
elements, purticuhrly in their architecture. The Khmer ogival tower typical 
of .Angkor V:il aiid other monuments now lo^re Th«i Buddhist stuptis uad 
royal pidaces. They also adapted some of the ideas of divine kingship to 
Theravudu Buddhism and even iniroduccd Khmer cercinonials and words 
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■M the court of Ayuthb. As ihc M6n arusiic iradition, still strong In this 
linen, also left an imprcssioit on ihc art of Ayuthia, Thai civilization of 
[lie htenani Plain now contains Indian, Ceylonese, Khmer, and Mhn 
caliural traits. These are now fused, with those the Thais hrotighl into the 
area from southern China and these they created themselves in their ptescnl 
habitat, into a homogeneous entity, typical of the Thais and of nobody else. 
The other major new emerging force of mninland S<nith-cast Asia, 
the Vietnamese, arc at prescni the most numerous nation in the area, and 
after the Indonesians the second most numerous in all South-mtt Asia 
They started to expand southwards in earnest after the defcai of the Ming 
Chinese in 1427 by !.£ Loi. He has been culled the greatest hero in 
Vietnamese history, ushering in the ‘Golden Age* of Vietnamesfl civilizalkin 
1 king of the (Later 1 Le tlynusiy, which in theory ruled until the 
eighteenth century. UntU then Dai Vici had pot pfcssuie 
souuiern neighltoor, Champa, which bad again become intlc pendent oi 
Angkor in 1220. The Vietnamese had prcvioLity taken the three northern¬ 
most Cham provinces and had fnreed the Chums to ininsFer their capital 
ti> a more suutheiit locaikm. But now', their forces restored after the Chinese 
interlude, during which the Oains had recUiimed their lost provine^-, 
Vietnamese decided to finish with their irouhlesome neighbour ojict anu 
forever, and in 147] they invtulcd, defciiied, and occupied the whole of 
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CfTampJ as far as Cap Varclla. The fonuining frw souihemmo^E Cham 
provinces teciime vci$s;^l siaicisof Vicinam. Later these were 
and Chainpri punished from the map. 

The Chlmsse had u'ied eradicate Victnamijsc culiural identity not 
only during their first nile until the tenth century but also during the twenty 
years of their renewed occupatbu at the beginning of the fifteenth centuiy, 
when they even forbside practices they considered most typically Vicl- 
naincse, such as betei^ewjng, leeih-blackening, and tattooing. Now the 
Viemamese tried to cnuJiottc the cuUural identity of the But 

although on the whale moor ^cccssful in this than the Chines, the 
S-ktfiamese, in the process of absorbing and ossimilatjug the took 

over elenienis of the civillziuion of thdr victims, notably in music, 

dnncc» dress, and sculpture. Also a fair amount of intermiitrying must have 
taken pla£e from this iLmc oUt 4ttid hence both tlie civilization luid the 
ethnic tvpc Ln South \^telnam show some difierencea from those of the 
itorih. This tendency became still more prurtounced during the folio wing 
ceoiurics, w hen ihc Victmunest! expanded fun her into Khmer i crriiory* 
Although this southern Vietnamese civilization cajinoi, of cour^tc^ be 
Tndianizicd', it contatns far more Indian-derived traits than is commemfy 
a^Aumed. 

ITie t|ue$tioii has been asked how- ir could happen that such a strong, 
courageous^ and warlike people as the Clumts^ eansTimrty refemod to 
terrible pirnte,s and fierce fighters by Chinese and Vietnamese fdike^ could 
lx; overruft comparatively easily in just u few years? The answer probably 
lies in the geographical configitration of their country, which not only 
divided tlic Cliams ium small unit^ aniungst which communication svos 
dlfijcull hut also failed to provide them with an adequate economic back- 
ground [or prolonged warfare. Hie constantly growing Vicinaniesc popula¬ 
tion must have, after all* been the main reason for the Vietnamese mm 

or march to the south. Wliile die Vlchuiiiicse could alw'avs draw on 
their seemingly Lncxhauslibic nrservoir of manpower and food in the fertile 
Red River delta, tile, small coastal plains of Chainpa were not sulficteni 
to feed an economically luiproductive ttmiy for a long time—for quick raids 
and piratical opemiEons they were enough, but not for an all^ut war- 


ENEMV BROTH^aS! .VfAlNLAND SOUTH-HAST ASUN HlSTORV UWT|L 
COLONIAL TIMES 

The hisiory of mainland South-easi Asia from tbc fourtccnlh cctitury to 
ilie first massive European Interventjon tn the area is chofactcrizcd by 
inccssanL fighting rroi only between the trinergiiig forces and tbe dccliiiLOg 
powers, bui also among ihc emerging forces themselves. 

To take the declining countries first! the Chams were virtually 
climimied as a politkai power, as were the Mans tn Lhc Mcnani Plain. In 
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HiirnmcLr la Ta Som TeFn|ilc, Angtvcir. The Ts Seim tcmpli:, builf by JayiiYgimQn 
Vll ^ the efiJ of the beginning of the ]Jih -eenLury. ims been pur- 

ptiAely lefi in In whieh il WJi« rciiJuiovujvd. 


the lower Irniwatkly Piauit the M6ns t^alck^j rea-Sksenod their mikpcndence 
after TabHishwehti'S deqth^ hm wcie ju^t as qaicldy subdued again by his 
brotber-ii^-law and successor Bayinitaung in 1554. From then on u^til rhe 
niiddLc of ihc eighteenth cctiiury, the fomcr kingdom of Begu rcnuiined 
under Burmnn ovcrlordAhfp. In 1752 the Mens were not only independent 
again bui even took the Burmnn capiitiilt Ava^ on the iitrrthem reaches of 
the Irrawaddy^ thu^ showing iheir inuliminched vigour in spile of pro¬ 
longed Burman ruLe. However^ once apin, for die ilnrd liine in the hi^ory 
of the area, j Burmaii ruler emerged, Alaungpnya, who chnsed the 

Mon& from northern Burnin, coni^ucrtd Pegu iii 1757^ and rc-utufUd the 
entire Irrawaddy VoUcy under Botimm domirndion. He took and destroyed 
the Thai cnphnl Ayuihja icn years later. 

Angkor declined rapidly after the death of Jayavarmaci VlF This b 
pot to be taken as a degenemiion hut sitriply as a gradual of political 
importanec. In fad. report of a CfaJiicse- envoy at ibe end of the 
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Lhiriccnth ccrjiun! diaws that Angkor was ihcn still a splendid city. But 
instead of sayine, as sonic have, that Ccunbodifl was then a body wiihout 
a head, it seems more appropriate to call Angkor a head without a body^ 
or with an increasingty muiilatcd body. Oisimpa had become indcpcuiJeni 
again. In t^os Khmer influence wa/ lo be re-established only wUh the 
foundation of Lan Chang and not in the form of siraijhirorward political 
domination, The Mcnam Valley and whar was Khmct of the Malay 
Peninsuta were conquered by the Thais. Only the south-eastermnost part 
of the IjidiJ-Qiinese Peninsula, not much more than the present Cambria, 
was now ruled by Angkor—a far cry from the Angkorian Empire of only 
a ccfitury earlier 

In 1431, after its conquest by^ Thai forces, Angkor was abandoned 
and a capital was esiabhshed m the tegioii of the conllucncc of 
Tonie Sap river and the Mekong—first at Phnom-Penh, ihen at Lovek or 
Udong and, with the French ProiKtoniie, again at Phnom-Penh. This sMft 
was obviously made for poHlicat reasons, as Angkor had by then become 
tiw exposed to die attacks ftonj its powerful neighbour. But religious araJ 
economic reasorui were just os decisive- 

Tlieto hits been much speeulDtion on the * mystery* of ihc abandonment 
of Angkor and the mos* fantastic thenries have been pul forward to explain 
it In reality h seemi that Uwte is no mystery at all The Angkorian Plain 
was niadc fertile and thus became the ricc-btiwl for a large population 
only through a ctjmpkx jrrigaiioa system, built by eoundcss workmen by 
order of God-Kings Over sevend centuries. On^ the God-Kings were 
'pushed down from ihdr altar" by Theravtda Buddhbm. which was btoughi 
to Cambodia sometime during the ihirieenih century ami reached ihc court 
lit the bccinning of the fourteenth century, tiic nioiiitcnanec of this 
trrigaiicrn network was m> longer ensured. Thus the can Eds and reservoirs 
siiicd up and die soil gradually re verted to its former stale, pfoducing kss 
and less rice. Without ever deiix'loping into a mass migration, the popukition 
of Angkor gradual ly drifted away to gteener paslufes in the nmuralty 
fertile plains of the lower Mekong to the south-east, w-^hcru also the capital 
was established P 

The mcmor)' of Angkor, though abandoned as a eapilah was olw-ays 
present in the minds of Cambodian&^^itntss sc vend kings in the sixteenth 
century who either installed their court or their leaipomry residence there. 
The la$t king of nn indcpeiKleni Cambodia before the French Proieetotate. 
Ang Duong, chose the silhouette of Angkor Vat as the emblem of his 
stale, which it still is Rather than call it 'a spiritual catastrophe' for the 
Khmers. as has recently been done, the introduction of Thcmviida 
Buddhism should thus be seen as lujving had unfortunate consequences 
only in the ccnnoinic sees or. Spiritually it probably brought relief lo the 
Cambodian people exhausted from five centuries of fnccssani temple 
building — hence its quick acceptance- 
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From the fauriecntb century emwurd^ I'heraviida fliwldhism ^as thus 
parr of Khmer dviliz;a!ioin the cuutit; ol which U chnngcd raiJically.^ As 
iki% rchgioiT has difTcreni ariiiidc reiiuiremmii from thtf prevh^Lis hEiiidiibm. 
the Dtvva-RujiJ cult, or ihc MaMyana Buddhism of Jayavaitnan VH, 
nohed) should cKpect the cojaiinuahisn or liie tempk-butiding ncuviiy as 
hcfoie, just ns rtobodv would expect a people that has become CoTnmuiiist 
lo continue to build calhcdralii- And yei lEie fact ihai no further datHnaie 
stone fnonumenls Wi-crc built by the Khmers bus often been tukcii as a 
proof of dicir 'd€Beneratlofi\ and it hiiii even been argued ihnt ihe present 
Cantbodians could not possibly be the descenttonts of the builders of 
Angkor. They arc. Since Buddhist pagodas (ix.* the ^01} were iradiiionnlly 
until recently made of wood, as w^cre also many of the earl) Buddha figures, 
pORt-Angkorian an and religious arehttecture are not vtry well known^ 
Those few sculptures lhai are preserved from this p^riodt howc^'ur* show 
ihui the Kttmers had lost nothing of their urtisiic skiH, 

During the fifteenth smf sixteenth ccniuries Combodia fiad to defend 
hci^lf constantly against her more powerful weslcni ncigJibour, although 
m linics — and particularly swhcfi ITtaibtul was occupied in turn wiih fighiing 
its own neighbtiur to the west^ Burma—CambcxJta even had the upper 
hand. Kn 1594. however^ the capital Lovek wur taken hy ITtai tnxipsi, and 
after this event then: oeemred on cpisotle, laifing only a few yents, which 
might have had the grav'cst poHlicul conscutieftces for Canibodia the 
mtcrvcnticn of a group of Portuguese and Spanish mercenaries^ fitipporied 
by the Philippines {Portugal was then incorporated with Spain } which 
brou^t Cambodia wiihitt a hair% breadth of also becoming a Spanish 
coEony. df these Europeans were eveutuuny killed, and today the 

dulv traces left by this episode are some Portuguese words in !lic 
Camb^Kiian language^ ihc Portugut^iC names of a feW' EnllucntiaJ Canibodiun 
families who constitute a small Csdholic eommunity, und certain odii details 
of Cambs-Hlian material culinrc^ 

In liS20 a Cambodian king marrkhj a VietmMuusc princess and this 
led to Lise peaceful infilimtion of many Vicinantese setaers into the then 
sparsely pppuloied Mekong tieltu mid. in tK3^ u Vicuiamcsc customs 
office was established at the village of Prei Kor-—now better known by the 
iiojiu; of Saigon. In the middle of the same century, anoilier Cambodian 
king wus converted to Idrim and the Muslim community m CamHcnULu 
hinticd mainly by refugees from Champ^i who hud become Muslims at an 
unknown lime, gained bi imptirtanec. To this day^ the Muslim Chunis form 
an importiini minority m Cambodia, porticulaiiy m Kompong Cham (ihc 
Cham Town!, Tfiis'period also marks the end of putcJi artempts to 
establish trading posts in the country. The later kings were again Buddhists. 

During the eighteenth and the first half cjf the nineteenth century, 
Cambodin mor^ and more became the bone of contention bctw'ccn ihc 
Thais and Uie Vietnamese, who both annexed large regions of its territory 
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anU cvcnttmllyT in IS45, esliiMrshcd a veritable condominium ovci what 

left of ihe cuutury. The Cambodiim king, Ang Duong, ancestor of ihe 
line of ifionurclts ruled the kingdom until 1970^ wns crowned in i S47 
bv ncprcscaiativcs of ike courts of Bangkok and Hu^. As Cambodia shares 
a commoji religion wLih Thailflnd tthen knoun as SiEin> s certain ntimber 
ot rhni cullural ckmcnis were adopicd by Cambodia durtiig ifus time of 
Thai ascendency. These arc visible particularly in jtrchitccturc, dtuicc^ 
lileramrc. and I he religion Itself, although seme of lime cEcmeiits may have 
found their way into" the Menam pbirt from Angkor several centuries 
earlier The Vietnamese, too. Idi seme traces on Khmer civilization anti 
on the ethnic cornpositium of iho ppuladon, especially ns a result at a 
campaign of assimihuion in ihe eastern part of the country during Ehc hist 
half of the nineteenth century, Ukimarely it was the estabUs^ent of the 
French Prntcctorarc in IB61 which saved Ihe remnam of Ihe last of the 
old powers of the IndcKChincse Peninsula from vunishing like all ihe olhcrs 
by being divided between its two p>wcrfEil iicighKHirs, 

The history of the Peninsula Is from now on one of linLncerrrrpied 
wurfarcp in spite of strong common links, ^ch as Theravfida Buddhism h 
between the Burmese emd the Thm^ and basic efhnic i^tid cultural 
similarities between ibe Thais and the Viemame^, Hardly a decade passed 
by in which ihcre was not some fighilng between Pagan and Ay^thln, 
Ayuihia and Chiengmai, Chiengmw and Pag^n, Ayuthta and Lan Chang, 
Uin Chang and D^i Vkt, and so <m. If to some hbtorians the history of 
Europe seem^ the ulttcnatc in warfare, that of muinbnd! ^luth-east Asia 
at ihis time certainly it. Except for ihc trun^oiissiou i^f u few 

cultural dements from Biirtnu iutti Thailand and from Vietnam inu> Laos, 
this hisLory of cojiflki did not^ ihe whole, gre^y affect r)ic devdctpmimi 
of the civiliiralions ol ihe nniiufis involved. Here, iherefore, we give only 
its ouiline^ 

The hifitory of the trruwtuldy Valley w,i^ from ihe eleven I h century 
on cssciiiiiilly thm ol the rcLtiions bctwwn liic established M6ns and the 
newcoming Burmuns BvcntiMiHy, .ificr rruiny ups and downs, ihis restihed 
in the :slwarpiii>n of the fomiiu^ by the hiter who, however, udopted more 
in le^s cjuirdy the civilkaikut of their victims Alter ibc VlangoJ conqujsi 
of Pagan a new element entered the pic lure—^hc Thain, who thus traiiv 
formed! tfic single two-polar power conslelktlon Into ^ triangular one, 
uJthough culltiruJiy they played a more passive rule. 

WUli ihc poliucaL eliintiuitioii of the ITuus by the Burmaas m the 
middle of lite sixteenth century, iht situation reverted to what it was 
iKjforc- But at ihe same lime wars with powders outside the Irruwadds Valley 
bi^an. Tablnsltwchti invaded Arakan whik Ayuthia invaded Tavoy; this 
wits followed by a Burmese tmi\ on Ayuihla and in TSh*? capture by 
ihe BiiiTnan king* Bayinnaug rihe Burmese Napoleon*), w!io also reigned 
over Manipur to the wcsi and Chiengmat to ihe east of Ehc Irrawi^dy 
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Valley. Fifificn years later, ihc aitaekcd Pegu and shonly afterwards 
the Bumtans invaded Siam again, while Arakanese troops loot Pegu. In 
1*35, afler a linie when Pegu was ihc seat of government. Ava became 
the capilaJ. and just before the middle of the century Ming Chinese trocips 
Invaded aorthem Burma while Thais trorn Aymhia pillaged the detta. The 
second (juancr of the eighteenth century was filled with attacks by the 
newly independent Manipur, which in lorn was taken by Alaungpaya in 
1759 after his success over the M6ns and before an attack on Ayuihia. 
The latter was finatly taken and totally destroyed in 1767. Ai the same 
lime the Chihcsc again invaded Burma from the nnnh and the Mons 
revolicd in several parts of the country. King Boddpaya, who reigned during 
the last two decades of the eighteenth ccaiury and the first (wu of the 
niacieenth, suppressed these revolts, conquered Arakan mid Assam, and 
waged war in Siam. I'uriher wars W'iib Assam and The invasion of .ircas 
under the jurtsdiciion of ihe East India Company by BtHld])ttya*s son and 
successor Bagykt* bmughi nbcrtit the lirsi Aiiglo-Burate%c War. 

Ill the Menam Valley, ihe situation ^tet the esiabiishmcnt of the 
slates of Sukhothai, and later of Aygihia, was simpler iniLsnmch tis there 
w'as no mtcmal enemy who could stage uprisings and dcttuind itulcpch' 
deace, as the Mdns did in the Irrawaddy Valley. Wats were only fought 
with pciwera outside the area, except for the noftbcinmosl part of il, 
Chiengmai. which changed hands several limes between ilic Thais and the 
Biirmans, and was also sometimes an indcpcmlcnt stale. 

Hie two centuries following the foundation of Ayuihia were filled witli 
fighting with tile Klimcrit and rcstdied in the expansion, of Thai power over 
what is now nonh-eastem Thaiiand. the Khomt Plateau, During the same 
period, wars with Chwiigmuil Ctlie tenner kUigdom of Lan Naf were also 
waged, and the port of Tavoy on the Tenasjicrim coast was occupied. The 
SijcomJ half of tiw sixteenth century was u time ol disastrous wars with 
the Burmans, who took Chiengmai in 1556 and kept Ayuihia as u vassal 
state for firh»,’n years, imUl the Thai prince, Naresuen, declared himsch' 
independent in 1584 and dcrcuied Ihc Buiuians. Townrds the end of the 
century, after Narcauen had become king, the Tfiais indicted new defeats 
on the Bm-ntuns, domiiiatcd parts of Pegu, and conquered the Cambodian 
capilnl Lovek. At the beginning of the scvcnicenih century a cmnpHign 
took place to help ilte Shans agBinsi the Burraans, which is intcresiing for 
the Tiiiii solidarity it shows, although It was not very successful, tn to 18 
the Bumums exchanged Chiengmai for the port of Martaban, and 
Cambodia repudiated "the suierainiy of AyutJiia which, ho'wcvcr. was 
re-established without war a few jeurs later under King Fnisar 'Pong. The 
ialter also fougtii agoinsT Chiengmai, Ponugal> «td the Japanese of his 
royal guard, all of whom he had assassinated. Between the yTcars 1662 and 
1688 a similar episode to that iis Cambodia at the end of the sixteenth 
century occuned in the Tliuj kingdom, during the reign of King Narai: the 
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Greek advcalitrcr, Ccin^ntjnc Phaulton, nearly succeccJctI in bringing it 
into the cirblt of q Europcaii power* in ihh ease France, whose missionaries 
haJ been well niseivciJ thone and whose iradcrs and e^'en troop installed 
themselves m Bnnglcofc in 16^7, their aim being to invert king and country 
to Caiholtcbm. rtic death of King Narai caused the end of this attempt. 
Phaulkon was esceuted and the Europeans chased from the couniTy. To 
this day the VVissicrn-stylc palace and houses built under Norai cm be 
M:cn in Li^pbtiri* which was Ins capital. 

New campaigns itgainsl Oijiibodia at the beginning oF i be eighteenth 
ccninrv, and renewed war^ with Burma dunng the second half of the same 
century* resulted in the desiructjon of Ayuthia and the end of ihh Idngdom, 
The riiais* iHjwevcr. were able to c^pel the Burmans n few years laier^ 
and established their new^ capiiul first at TTmnburj and then at Bangkok 
Ayuthia never rebuilt and is now in precisely the stale the Burmins 
left it two hundred yeans iigo. This starts a new period in Thai history^ 
ihe Bangkok Pcriodi. and in 17^2 a new dynasty, the Chakri Dynasty* 
called after the personal name of its founder^ k This dynsisLy is still 

rcjgnmg in T hailand. 

Further to the east, m the area which is now Laos, at present ibc 
only fand-tocked otjuntf}' In all South-east Asia, we have aifeady mentioned 
thc'foundaiion of the ITiai kingdom of Lan Ctmng with Khmer help, at 
the same time ns Ayuihia was founded. Ihe founder and first king of Lou 
Chang was Fa Ngum. For about two eentuiics he and bb succession 
st/engihencd this kingdom and consoHdated iu indcpendcna'. During this 
time its tasiCTTi neigiibour Vietnam was rapitlly expanding and pfomptiy 
[nvoded Uiii Chang after the contjuesi of Champi For ^iome 

lime around the middle of the sixteenth century, Chictigmui bekmged to 
Lun Chang, and this led to a century of war$ with Hurtna. From tins lime 
dates the best known l^o monunicnl, the Thut Luang near Vieng Chsn 
(VientiKmu). Built in 1566 and symbolizing the cosmk mountain* it 
perpetuates Khmer iTiJluencc^ although ii b a Tlieravada Buddhist monu- 
mini In 1574 the BiiTtnan? succeeded in taking V^ieng Chan and ihc 
kingdom became a Burman slate for a few- )cai>. Fowards tliL'' end 

of the following century* Lau Chimg was dividt^ into two kingdoms, Vieng 
Chan nnd Luuiig PrabangH M Vieng Clum allied with the Burmaiis 
against Ayulhia when ihb town wjis conquered in 1767* it was later 
annexed lor four years by the newly libenued Titaji, uf whom k rtunained 
a vassal smle until the Ltm Chang mvasion of Thailand in 1826. wliieh 
led in turn n> the Thai re<ont|uest and destrueiMin of Vieng CItan iw^u 
years hUer, 

Tfie kingdom of Liuing Prabiing was invaded by the Bur mans 'm the 
middle of Ihe dghteenih century' and remumed a vassal stale of Burma 
until J774, only to become one of Thailiind iw-o years later, when Vieng 
Chan was UikJn and annexed by the Thais. In 1864 bmtds of tmuth 
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Chinese invuded I he kingdom of Lujing Pr^hang, and they did so again in 
IS72. Tins gnvc a prelect to ihe Thaii to intcn-ei^e, and by lSf85 Uicy 
had occupied large parts of die kingdom. Thi^ in lum aroused protests 
from Vicirmm, already urtdi:r the French Prolcctoriiie, i^'hlch considered 
this area within her of {nlliiencc. and resulted in French intervcniion- 
ShortJy after llte annexation of Champs and the csinblMnncnt of 
V*^ietiiiimc$e stuccraiiiiy over Lan Change Vietfiain expanded cJong the 
coast of the Indo-Chinese l^^jjinstjla even aernsis the mountain chain w'hich 
had hitherto Umiled tl to ihc wcsl, into the Mekong Plain. Ai this time a 
dcvciopmcm started which cventurdiy resulted in the partition of the 
tt’juniry into two mutually hostile halves—the forerunner of the present 
situiiiion. Internal struggles *xi the heginninE the skteenth century led 
to the drastic weakening of the Icgitiuiale Le emperors and I he conccnira- 
titm ol power in the hands of Ihrrx, later two, imprtnnt famiiks, tt began 
with the usurpation Of the Mac in 1514. which was recognized by Chinn 
three years later^ wiih Lbe result that until 1671 there was a small Mac- 
ruled state within the state in the Cao Bang region of North Vietnunii 

More important were two other newly emerging families, I lie Trirth 
;md the Nguyen. The Trinh held sway over the northern part oC Vietnam^ 
claiming lo act on behalf of the legitimate Le emperors, who became mere 
puppets. The Nguyen, who voluntarily had themselves sent to the south 
in 1558. considered the Trifih usurpers, and ebimed to work towards the 
fcsioraiion of the legiiimaie emperors' authority. A deadly animosity arose 
betw^een the two families. In 1620 this cold war developed into a hoi one. 
European powers were also involved; while ilie Nguyen enjoyed: the support 
of Fortuguese gunners^ icchnica! advisers and sailors, ihe Dutch came 
the aid of the Trinh. In a mcmoruble sea battle fought inamiy hy the two 
groups of European specialists on behalf of the Vietnamese, the Portuguese 
had the upper hand, thus con^lidating the independence of Jheir clients, 
the Nguyen. VVhile the Trinh were bottled up in the nonh, the Nguyfn 
organized Vietnamese expansbii further to the south into the Mekong 
delta. Under them, the last vestiges of a <l!haiii vassal state were eliminated, 
and Cambodian letriwry south of Champa was gradually untiexcd, until 
in the second half of the seventeenth century the soul hern Vietnamese 
even occupied Phni>ni Penh. Under the Nguyen scv^mf ihousund Ming 
Chinese refugees were also settled, in the Mekong delta and contributed 
actiMtIy to its ctilonizuiimi. From 1674, however, for exactly one hundred, 
ycal’s, the wsu between ihe two Vietnams, divided along nearly the same 
demarcation line as at prescen, wa& reduced to a mere cold one. 

Ai the end of thill time, in 1773, a revolmkm started, the so-caUcd 
Tay-son tebellion* muned after the vilSugc from which the three broilicrs 
who were Its leaders, came. For a very short lime the rebels rc-unified aU 
Vieinam- but at the turn of the century they were suppressed by the only 
member of the Nguyfin family who escaped a n^assacie. Nguyen Anh. He 
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liud L'omc under iJiti influertce of si French miis$!OnaTj, Bishop Pignciiu de 
Bch^rincH who ^klifull^ French help for hh protege in ihc tonu 

of [I bui very cfScicnt corp of specidlisris, lechnicians, anti mUiLary 
atlvi^rs. Lair^cly ihanfci to this iiurp|H>rt. in 1802 NguyCn Anh able 
to defeat thc^ t W-Json brothers uiul to declare emperor of 3 re- 

unified Vigtroiiii "nmicr ibe ihrime name Gia Long. Two years later he 
received ifivcstiture from the Chinese, together with the grant of the name 
for his country which U bears u> this day, Dtis hrsi French presence left 
a ecrli^m ttiitrfc on Vteinamc^ civili^Lalion which was to i>c Intensified half 
h century laicr^ when the French, exasperated by the Increasingly Isolationisi 
and anti-Western coutsc of Gia Long\ successors. Including the persecution 
cd mritsionarics, imcrvcncd in earnest 

Most of the dramatje evenrs* related in die preceding pages resulted 
in the forced mignliim of thousands and often lens of thousands of people 
from one country to antuher. One of the main aims of wars m this area 
xnusi have been to secure human booty as much as mpterial gain or the 
port($c;sii}]i of temtory. Whoever took a low^, conquered a kingdom, or 
raided a Kitlcmcnt. led away after vicLoi^' as many of the inhabitanis as 
he possibty could, to be sealed in his own country, which they helped to 
populate, to develop, and ihus lo sttengihcrsH ITie whole process would 
only he repeated by his antagonisi a few* y^ears later In the oppo^te 
direction. Nt6ns, Khmefs. Menam-Thais. Lao-ThaiSn BurminSp tu a 
lesser e^cieni Vieinamesc, were thus shifted en ffmsse from one country to 
(he other over many centuries. The result is such an unbelievable ethnic 
mixture in viitually all countries of main [and Soulh-ca^l Asia that 
nationalist considera lions based on race or erhnig group in I he anca have 
become ah hut meaningless. Without really w^anting to do so or even 
knowing I hat they were doing it, the tiaiions of the Indo-Chinese Peninsiula 
have thus agnin aebieved a certain measure of the similarity with which 
I hey iiiarted hefarc various ouEside inhuenres made thein look >ui dilTeienl 
from each other. 

EUROPEAN COlOHilAjXOS, DEtOLONUtATlON ^N|> NATIONAt.JSM 

Seen from the vicWT^oint of an obiterver a few centuries hence, ihe 
Euro}x\m coleniai oceupaiioa of all of South-east Asia except Thailand 
must r€M>k tike a ^ihorrt episode indeed, J: mere colonial interlude^ not much 
more important in rdation to the tong and complex history of thib area 
than, say, the rule of a Persian king was for that of Funan, or The shod 
lime of Thai rale in Bunnu after the Mongol invusicii. Admittedly, 
Eurtipe^in occupalion exerted a great influence on load civiUzaticins in 
many fteidv, pnib^bly mnre psyeholngically than rtioicriallyi and, given 
the accekniijon id hivtury, this influence cannot be compared wiih one of 
simiJai dumdon two thnusstnd years iigo^ Much of this {nllaence caniuii yei 
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be properly asseSiWii, md ^peculutt^iEi,^ about It, though ffi^qticnt nowadays, 
are often simply idle talk, 

NcvcrQicIcss, iwo conelusiom n^garding the effect of Eurnpeau 
colonptatioh in lUiiiiiluiui South^e^t Asia can be drawji safely. One m that* 
in tlie domain oi Miatcrial enttute, Wesicm influence seems to affect 
countries in the area far mcirc after decotoniMtion than during colonial 
limes. In some cases, howeverp this innuence is in no way ctmnected wiih 
either colonization or dceolonizatJoti. Inhabitants of njrid Thailand an? 
probably more 'Westernized' now than any other matnland South-csisi 
Asian peasant, although iheir coumry was the only otic not to have been 
colonizi'd pdidcnliy by n Western power. The frotisislor rndiosp motor 
cycles und numerous other ixiims of 'Western* civilizatioii one fin vis in every 
village there arc mostly mode in Japan, Hong Kong or Tniwan. Kiiowiciigt 
of English is probably more widespread in Thailand than in many eoumrics 
formerly colonized by the Biiiish, or Umn other European languages in ihe 
countries of ihc corresponding colonial past. In more remote place* ons? 
is likely lo be lold ihal one h the fim European lise li^cnls have seen 
CKcepi for Those on TV, 

The second cxmclusion Is that, in ihc political domain, EuropcEtn 
cxikmiul occupmlon did not affect the couniri*:* involved In a lading way, 
by ^ving their political devclopmeni a significanily diflcmit direction, but 
merely Trcne' cTcisllng situatioiLs. After dccolonizaiton, even is took tip their 
course again where they had been slopped by EutOpcitn ttilcrvention, 
Cambodia is a case in poini. French gonCf the Vietiuimesc 

now' continued to advance inio Khmer terniory as they did before Ihc 
coming of the French wliom, ns fcltow colonialists* they beat cnily by a 
short bead, arriving in Siimr areas of the Mekong ddtn a mere century 
before them, and In purl* of present Cambodhi even less, Wbcihcr the 
cantlntHidcsit of this advance is made under the name of Contisiuiisnj or 
ami-Comniunisin b, hbiorkally speaking, irrelevant, 

A sweeping as&essmeni of the cffci:ts of this colonial Interlude Sn 
Souili-«iiSi Asia is not only difficult hut dowiirighl impossible, for the simpic 
fact Lhut there is no such thing as u Colonial Pedixi there. Half ^ dozen 
^Wesiern* powers, including the Untied Suites (which came from the cast), 
some kingdoms or entpires, other republics (one even alormer colony itself), 
all with totally different backgrounds and widely v'arying interests, inscf- 
vened in &mth-east Asian affiijr5 for tliilcrcni reasons at differem tiines 
artd ill different parts of the area. What, for instance, could be common 
to ihe influencefi transmitted by a seventccnib-ceniury ^Spanish monk in the 
Philippines, a French Foreign Legionary fighiing in Toukm in the late 
nineteenth century, and a British colonial administrator tu Burma in 1947^ 
iiiflucnces which wcrCv moreover,, applied to peoples who reacted differently 
and lived In different phases of development? 

Lcavini; out the cslablishmen^ of the Portuguese in Malacca in 151 L 
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^hicti had little to do with colanizrng in xhs generally accepted sense of 
the wonJ^ the first venture in cobnijation iri South-Ctist Asia was that <if 
Spain in the Philippines. Of all Eufopeaji edcinbr activities in ihe area it 
had ihe sttrmigi-^t effects uptm she cnlmiized people —hioi only in the 
politicaJ field hut also in shaping ibdr civlhzalion, In wnling^ ahaul the 
history^ of South-east Asia, and in pyfiicular about the indigenous 
HrnUilbitiil' civUizatioas in Lhc areu^ ihe Phihppines are oftca dealt with 
only superficially pr are left out ilkigether Ih.'cause kiiow/edge of the pie- 
Spanish civih/atbpis ^herc h still fragmentary, flouever^ a great deal iif 
arthncologfcul anil ontliropotogieal reseateh hoi reocnily taken place in ibc 
Phtiippiites and has resyJted in a rnuch better appreciation of pi'cliiiitodc 
developnients. It has shown, amongst oihcr things, that Itudian cultural 
innuciicc must have been t|uilc coasiderahlc and that the mdigenons 
peoples were by no nicajii ^^avagc^L at the time of thdr "discove^y^ \t ts 
neverlheieis fairly clear that there have never l>ecn kingdoms and high 



Kn I ranee ut Span fs^bhu ill Fort Saniiago, Manila. Fort Sanfiagn was biiill 
in luiramaros. the oldest part Of Manila, tu protect the entrance to the 
River, "fhff entrunee gate, with relicts of Sp;niish wldk-rs on both sidok leads 
Mitk to ihc Etiial MentonuJ shrine which hoiis^ed in the furt^ 
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civ^izaUoti^ m Iht PhOjppmes similar to Ok>sc in thts Indo-Chinese | 

Peoinsulu or tte w/cslcrn p^rl of the Ffulonesiais Archipt^lagO. In oltlLT ! 

words, the Philippines they arc now arc |>o]itiL'nlly speakii^g a Spanish 

creation^ and Philippine cSvillzaLion has also been grcait)' condiUoned by , 

Spain. Once Spain was solidly csiabtishcd there as a colonial power in the 

bst decadeij of ihe sixteemh century, the many small local poUUcal nmii 

were gfLuluntty welded together imo one country, and conversion to the 

Catholic faith w^its undertaken on a massive scale, rcsuliiog eventually in , 

the situation unique for South-easi Asm^ ihat colonized and colonbtcrt i 

shared a common faith. The etfocte this was to have on the devclopmctii 

of uaiionalisni can easily be iniaginpcl. 

Today the population ol the Philippines is ihirly-cighi mill ion and 
growing steadily. But it was estimated at only half a millioti at the cisuibibh- i 

merit of Spanish oile in abooi 13 SO* Since a report of 1620 boasis of i 

500 ODO baptisms, tins process of conversinn must have been practleolty 
completed in IC 5 & Ihun iwo gcitcmiion^^ lime. From then on the PhilippiatSi 
through their pre-SpaniBh background an integral pati of Soulb-cast ^Ssia. 
turned their back to the of the area« being ntiiuiied to ibc vJee-kingdom 
of Mexico and thus ruled from the eaSL To this day, ^iiiiilantics betwren 
Philippine civilization and ihrise of Latin America am sutking, aUhougli 
there Is much in the former civilization which is urtequivocally South-east 
A^ian. The take-over by ihc United States at the lum of the century, after 


Kambuio villaite noir Batiaue, Ceniral Ifug^u, surtomidcd hy terraced rice- 
fields. According (o ii new theory, ihc ihi^Od, ihc builders of ihesc terraced 
TTce-ficldSf were pushed into the mountains of Ncrtfiem t.tEJW>a by the Spaniards 
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n»,c th;u. .hr™ «m«ri« rf n.lc ml ^“5 

iiMlcpcndcni Republic of the Phitippinca, otil\ lumcd Ihe 
marTfiraiW 10 the cast, away from SouUi-cast Asia, and made Phihppins 
civilizatioii'still more complw by the iiitroduciion ol cettam jyjw fcati^s 
whicii haw caused many Ic doubt wheihcr they '"'iK 

come thcic -cultural indigestion*, Tumhig bacit to South^cHSt Asm would 
the besi wiiv to achieve this. j 

Abociive anempts to establish European influence were ^ 

late sixteenth centuT^ in Cambodia, in the sewntectith ccniu^ f 
and in the late cighlcenih and early nineteenth century in ^ 

exclude these, the next Europeans to colomze part of mambnd Sc’dH^ 
Asia were the British in Burma. Their interveniion 
fear that the Burmans might dispute their ^ 

in eastern India- But strategic constdctaiioiis of a diHercnl nature, iiamel) 
the wish to secure control over the eastern shores of (lie Bay of Ben^, 
seem to have playud a role also, as did commcrcia c^srdmtiont 
connected with the desire w gain access to the 

laruelv unknown markel of CliiWL Bumm was made Bntish m three sti^« 
bv the ihrmr Anglo-Burmesc Wars during the niuelKnth century, and was 
J^niuaUy inco^ated into the Indiim Empire Whm 
brahmans, missionaries and iradcre did not achieve, because they m not 
want it. the British made a rcalit>-=an Indmnizcd kingdom becw 
polUically part of India: Only in 1935 was Burma ^praied Irom India 
Sain, and twelve years later, at the beginning of I94B. it iKcame 
dcni showine as the most imporiaui colonial tientage an Irmwaddy dclm 
1n“ a huge riceSld ns a result of the introduction by the 
British of die concept of capitalism, which the present government « trying 

locr-^a^^^h wesicm Europeans to colonfcw a 

Asian rceion, wdl after the Spimiards, the Dutch, and the Bniish, Tto 
inttrventfon was partly prompted by that of the lasi-i^i^ nation. The 
Kreiich wished lo krep up with the Joneses, parlicuJarly British Joneses. 
IB secure a foothold m the East from which to reach Chinn, and to acqmrc 
as lurac a slice of the South-east Asian cake ns possible for its own sake 
if onl? in order to dmiy it to a nval. Th^ «em to have been as much 
the reasons for this venture as gemumdy idealistic considei^itons such a 
spreading French civilization, protecting Christians and the 
w^b was indeed Uie immediate cause of their miervcntion m 1858-9, but 
bv then the southern part of Burma had already become Bnti^. mi 
Ldier slice was soon to go. The successors of Cu, Long, f^inf 
thcii throne largely to French help, had come to the conclu^oii that ihc 
only wav to avoid sharing Bijrma*s fate was re rely on their own iradiiions. 
10 eiitninaic alien bodies and ideas, and to close the door to further Western 
influence- Hence they pcrseeulcd Christians. Tlic result was of course 
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exactly conUuA' lo whai the Vietnainca- empufOrs hoped After some itiiiial 
campaJgfis through^jut the counm', dToris ifctirc concenti uicd on 
southernmost pnuL Cochiit Chirm, This uas the most recently o^upied* 
anil tfiercfofe the moit uri-Vjetiiiunesc regioo of the empire, li cvemuiiMy 
lnKamc the doly real French colony of the area, the oiiicr parts of Vietnam, 
as IXci] as the kingdoms of Ciimliodia xnitl Laos, never having officiaUy 
been more than protccloraics. 

France's policy m what was then calk^l Iiulo-Chino’ w=as on the w hole 
assimilationisr Thus French influence on the civilisations o< the urca^—ami 
in prticular on that of Vietnujn—ftus somewhai more marked than that 
of ihe BriLish on Burmese civilization, although not us dedsivy Spanish 
[nfluenec on the Philippiiics, Apan from direct influence in the form of 
dw introducUun, through French education, of Western philctsophicnl 
concepts, destined to break the embrace of ConfueSanism, the mmi 
importani ;md lastmg cfFeci of French rule on the civitotion of \'ietnam 
was un indirect nnei There had existed ^ince the Thinccnih ccniury u 
Vieinatnesc script, chii' north based <m the Chinese writing system, hut 
H w^as never widely used. By making compulscnry ihc use of romuriEzed 
script for Vietnamese* the qo!k txgii\ invented by a French tnissioiuif) in 
(he scvcntceiiits century but liTSSe used since then, the French enabled the 
VwtniiTuese to communicate in written form with each other in their own 
language instead of only in Chinese. This o[Kned the dunif to the develop¬ 
ment of one of the richest mcKlem Ijtcfatures In South-east Asia With thfi 
introduetton of rigw" hy the French i ViciriLKucse clviliziiiitin was thu^ 
made more Vietnorncsc. 

As is well known, the only country in South-east Asia ih>i to have 
become the colony of a Wcs(em power is Thaibtidp the former Siam. Thi'C 
docs not ntenn. however, that this country% ctvilizuiinn pfesct'vcd jind 
protected from Western inllucjit:c ai ihe emperors of Vietnam hud trieiJ 
in do with theirs. The opposite is true. It w^v to the cretiit nf Siumese 
kings such a5- Mongkut. or Raiuii IV. fmnt the middle of the nineteenth 
century on, that they realized (hat. cmiirarj- to the belief of ibdr Vietnamese 
con ternpi>rurtcs, the best way (o avoid Western pKilillcal diiniinaiinn was 
to open the dtwt wick io Western influence and to learn frum the w^;si 
much asj possible so to be the Kticr prepared to resist ii in the 
political field Hits they did* taking care that thbt Western inflacnce did 
not cmanaie from one single cmintry whicli might then be Icmpicd to follow^ 
up its cultura! preponderujice hy some soft of 'pro(cctioii\ Spreading (heir 
nei wide and wisely, the kings of Siam in the ^ond half of the nineiecnih 
ccfitiir) called int^j the country advisers and experts from Groal Brilatn. 
the U-S.A.+ France* Gemany* Italy, Eknmark. Beigimn, and other 
ctHintrlts, in order to modcfnizc the kingdijni During this process a numlxT 
of eleniems ot W'eslem civilization were of course adopted by itie Thais 
und proniptl) adapted u> ihcSr own euUural background, alihouph this is 
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less vbtible in th«? remolcr parts, of the leing^c^in, which h5¥c been 
‘Westernized' only mor? recently^ 

Nevertheless^ h would be misleading to sec tn this far-sighted policy 
of Thai tnraarchs, who wm abo ai that time mm\iy the nndon"$ best 
writers mid greatest promoters of a]l trodltiond lliai art forms, the oiUy 
rca^a for Siam^s coniinuing Independence while all her neighbours came 
under European dominatiort. The geographical situalion of ibe Menam 
Bsisin, between the s^oncs of hdlucncc of two rival Europemi powers, meatu 
that each of Ihesc jeafously watched over it so that the other one might 
not get it, and both agreed t^^citly fo leave It as a bafTer ^:on<; between 
thcai- Briiain, having achieved her aim iif controlling the entire Bay of 
Bengal, was not very inlercsled in the area on the other side of the 
mountam chain from which no threat could come; and France, once she 
had found out that the Mekong, because of the rapids at Rhdne near the 
present Khmero-Laoiian border could not be u&cd as a means of pencuratiou 
into Chinii* was also mi very keen to burden hea^lf with umiecussary 
possessions. Thus the area where possibly the earliest Indlan-influeneed 
high civilization in South-east Asia developed and which, as the first 
importunt ccnlte of Buddhism, was Inllucntial in the shaping of civiUzalions 
throughout iht peninsula, wus now saved tmm foreign dominatjon by its 
being the very centre of mninJand South^'^st Asia^ 

As there was not one Colonial Pertod in the area, neither was there 
ofie nationalist movement throTiighout Southeast Asia or even In its 
mainland pad. Each country, being a/Fccted differently by influences from 
different souftes and in difiereni intensity, reacted differently, contiidoned 
by a variety of come?(ts and backgrounds. Even within the sume country, 
the growth of uatioiialism was not always homogeneoErs throughout. In 
Vietnum, for mstunce^ reaction to French nilcj or to poiiiicnl devdopmenLs 
taking place in Guna or Japan^ was markedly diffcrenl in the colonial 
South, ihc imperial Centre, and the tntditional Nortli. While there was 
hacdly uny naikimiljst ntovemenr at all in FrenchHlominated l^o ^, a wave 
of nationulism swept Thailand, which hud always been independent anyway. 
In Burma^ Buddbi&ni played a gresu fi6le Jn the natlonahsi movement, while 
Victmimese natiortalisLs were never much concerned with religioiis tpiei- 
tjotss, although Buddhtsm alsi> had a certain natbnallsi appeal to ihe 
Tlw Philippines, the only twice colonbred country, was ii lolally 
different case ugaiit^ tn which the fight berucen the tw^^ coloniring powm 
Lheniselvcs, and confliclmg loyal ties, influeiiced Ehc growth of nationidl'im 
in a unl<jucly complicolcd mmmer. Perhaps it i& due to the lengdi ul Ihe 
Spanish occupation aud the depth of its influcttcc that ilie Philippines 
produced the first modern-style ami'COlDniaJlsj: llbcmUoii movement, 
initiated by a Fltipino doctor and novelist Jn.isc Rizal. who wui captured 
und executed by the Spaniards iti 

fjoofcing at it from a distance, and taking into consideration the long 
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:md dramatic liUtory of maintfind Soiith-cusE Asm. wUh i[S prc- and 
proto-ltisioric huckgroynd minmDn EO all parts of ihc area, its cohtirBi 
mflucnce^s from which also idTcctcd all countfics there, though in 

varying degrees oF intcmsiiy, the (instant relttiionti—peaceftii or oihei%vi.sc 
—tween all ihe courLtne^ cir the region and the equally incessant mixing 
of populations, one eanncii escape the impression that nationalism, in 
mainland South<^051 Asia is an utterly urtificiQl pticnomciion, because h Is 
based rnostiy on questionable fotindation.^. Kotionali^. wet) founded or 
noi. dpcs however exist there os a political reality, even in comparatively 
intense forms, and no wishful thjakmg will make it disappear ovemighc 
But one hupc^^ and wishes that the peoples of Scuth^asl Asia wilt soon see 
what they have in comman raiher than wiiat divider and will ftiid 

prospenty and peace together in the natural rc^onalism from whiett they 
sturt^ on their coIJiston courses two thotuaml yeimi ago, 


Momlantt Suulh-ftut Axla / 


notes on PKONUNCIATIOK of the iANGOAGES OF MAINLAND 
SOUTH'RaST ASIA 

Thp arcai coniains several important languages and tinmcrous lesser ones, 
and thc%' have many dilTerenccs one from another, Surmese, Tlttii and 
Cambodian Iiavc their own sciifns, derived from diosc of eariy India, and 
the Vietnumese formerly wrote in Chinese charneteis, though now they use 
Kcnian script with an elaborate system of dincritics to mark distinctions in 
Mtund which ate quite clear to the people w'ho speak the language, but arc 
hardly distinguishable to others without much trainjiig and practice. Here 
they have mostly been omitted. The following broad general rules will help 
the Header to apjmrxlmate his proitunciatiun very roughly to titat of die 
pifopic concemeJ. 

The vowels have approximately their continental values, a$ m Spanish 
or Italian! a as in English culm, c asi in fame, i as in machine, <* as in 
hume. u os in ndc. 

Avoid the temptation to pronounce th as m Jfiing and pft as in phone. 
As in Indian languages, these are to be pninouiKcd like the simple letter, 
but with a stron^T emission of breath, rather like Ihe sounds in poi/iook 
anti upAill. The same applies to the other consoiuints followed by h, kh, 
gh, tlh and hh. An exceinion occurs in Vieinoniese, where /di is pronounced 
approximately like English /, 

jVg m the beginning of a word, common in Vietnamese and also 
occurring in some other languages, is pronounced aimosi exactly like ihc 
in ^glish song, never as in finger. Since this fn>und never occurs at the 
beginning of a word of syllable in any European language except Welsh, 
its pronunciation may be found diHtcult, but in fact it i» a very common 
sound in English- 
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The pi 7 tttji::il boundiirU^ of the Fcdcriitton of Malaysia ami the Republic 
of ImloiKsia. and the smaller Isdand republic of Sinppore arc compara- 
livcly recent, dating from an arrangement between the British and Dutch 
coloniu! powers in IB24. Until then ihc historical dcvtlopmeni of the three 
countries had been closely connccicd. with particularly strong tiitk$ between 
western Indonesia and the Malay I’eiiii^ula, 

This region as a whole contains a great vatiely of language groups, 
cultures, and types of society. I Indoiiesia alone, both in area and in 
populuiion* Is by far the largest of the stnics of present-day South-e^t 
Asia.) It would be impossible to give a detailed account of this diversity 
here, but some cencrat distinctions cun be made. The most densely 
populated ureas arc usually those where irrigated rice is gwwti, the chief 
examples being the %'olcanic pluins of centrni Java and ot Bali, it is in 
settled agrarian soctciies like these that literature and the arts, ami the 
study of philosophy and religion, have found the most favourable comiitioiia 
for their development. A second lypo of society is more ttiaritimc than 
agrnriun, und is found naturally enough in areas dose to the sea. These 
maritime peoples, such as the Buginese ujid Makassarese uf Cdcbes, ofien 
travelled eoiuiidcrahle distances in their search for sea-borne iraiii:, turd 
sometimes come to play a nlle in the history ol places ijiilie dbitanl from 
their bomclaud, Bcsidis these two type* of stxieiy, there tire a number 
of tribal peoples scatlvred throughout the regiutt. Most of these peoples— 
the Da yaks of Borneo are one example—have iigricuUwfc of the shifting 
or ‘swidden' kind, hut there are a few small groups, such as the Kubu of 
cast Sumatra and the Semang of the Malay f^niosula, who have no 
agriculture nl all. living entirely frem hunting and fcftMl-|aihering, These 
various tribal groups are perhaps of less interest to the historian, since 
they have remained sinuli, fairly isolated units with little influence on the 
mninstreum of the region's history. 

tItE 'iNPlaNlZAllOS' of THE REUlOK 

We have already seen something of the prehistory of South-east Asia and 
the type of civilization existing there in the neolithic stage of devdoprnent. 
it was probably early in the Christian cni that South-east Asian societies 
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fir^t came Into contact with the dvitkailott of India, although we hove 
pnK-iicjilJy no evidence of the exact natufc ot these cMly coataets^ This 
hus led to the formulattort of various theories. It has bcea ttrgued, foi 
example, that Indian civUizarioa was brought by Indmn princes who 
conquered parts of the region and set up small priAcipalidcs iherc. Although 
ihcie IS no evidctiec to support this theory^ it is also impossible to state 
dditiitcly that this could not have happened on occasion during the^e early 
centuries of which we know iO Utik- A second Theory is that it was 
commerce which firs; drew Jndtans id South-east Asia* a regtoa which 
had beeorne knowm both in iTidis and further west* in the Graeco-RoTnan 
world* as n 'Land of Do!il\ ajid which produced valuable conmroditie^ 
such os ^picc^H camphor^ and precioiis woods. One lechnical factor which 
may have been impcutartt in the extendon of [ndinn trade was the develop- 
mem at albofut this lime of a type of ship Thai could sail ‘dose to the 
wind" and Ltaasport large numbers of passengers and quaiuilies of cargo 
across the ocean. 

Lo^ily^ it has been nrgued chat mon: irnpomnl lhan the desire for 
eonquesr or eammerce was a missionary spirit lo be found in fndia ai rhai 
pcrii^. I'hls h connected with the centres of Buddhism which nourishad 
in India \md sent out missionaries to other parrs of the world* tuch as 
Chinn* Tibci* anil Si>uth<asi Buddhism certainly played an impartant 
part in the Indiunlzniitm of the region, and for this reasitn the nUcTtmtive 
term •hlinduizaiion" is rather mistcading. even though J-Jindu influences 
wcf^? ecmiinly presem and somellmcs ilominant. One Indiciition of the pan 
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played by Buddhism U the number of Buddha statues found. The euHtesl 
oneii in the Amaravaif style (a style of the ^cond and third centuriei 
in Indin) md Inter <jucs in the Gupta and Pak iiyles (re^pceiivdy fmirih 
to scvcnih cemurieSf ntid eighth cemury^ onwardv), 

Indian dvkJismtiun hait influenced this region, as i^^cK as the rest of 
South-east Asia with the exception of Vietnam, through its religion and 
philosophy, (b* an and aichitecture^ md ihrough iis literaTune, written In 
the Sanskrit language* which has given many words to the vocahtilurics 
of the Maluyo-tndmu'sian languages< However^ il ntusi be said that at finit 
Indiiui civUiration affected only a ^mall ptropodion of ihe populntion^ ihose 
who lived in the cupitui cities of the various smidt kingdoms- These caphali^ 
were essentially court cities, consisiiitg of the residence of the mlct* his 
family, memhers of the aiii^tocracy ami their dependents. South-east Asia 
Is unlike other parts o[ Asia, such as China or Japan, in that very' large 
Cities did not develop aniil tjuilc recently, and the societies of ihc region 
were always basically rura] peaszmt societies, it was in ihe courts that the 
Indianizcd edture fluufished and, after the period of the cartiesi coniacts. 
ihc Initiative in its development was taken by the indigenous rulers umJ 



Left: (f'uyafle rheaire figure oi ihc H^ndu pul. Krithnu^ 
thcatFC rrpTeseniulion of a cl ac monk chatafter. 
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oristocnicy themselves. Thus a foreign graft look rooi on native slock and 
developed its own Jipcviai characteristics. 


rm INOlANl^FO* £1KODOMS OF 

It is only ia ihe fUlb century A,D. that ivniicn history begins In this region 
—rtuher a late dale when compafod with the situation in other parts of 
AsIUp Even after Ibis time the historical source material js rather poor and 
hard to Inierprct ftctumioly, The two main source arc insenptions and 
wriltcn texts, the written texts being not fmoj tndonesiu itself, but mainly 
from Oilnu^ 

TTie eartiesi San-skrit Idsetipiioiis from this region are found rn Borneo 
and JavOp At Kulci* on the east coast oE Borneo, there are seven pillar 
inscriptions in a son of sanctuary* erected by a king bearing the Sanskrit 
name of MoJavannan. They seem to date from about 400 A-D. The 
Javanese inscriptions are somewhat later, probably about 450 A.D. There 
are four of ihemp creeled (ntar ptesent-day Jakarta) by & king called 
POrnavarmun. The inscription say that Pdr^vartnan observed the Hindii 
riles, WHS a great com^uerpr, and promoted jrrigatlDii works. He v^as ruler 
of the kingdom of Tantmil, which continued to exist into the second half 
of the seventh century A,D, This seems to have been the first of the meny 
(udianized kingdoms of Java, 

One of the earliest pieces of information on this region provided by 
Chinese lexis comes from the pilgrim Fa-Mieu who went to siudy Buddhism 



Tuscripiian of Fu reavaniian* I mm ^bout the middle of ibe 5th cenlury. 
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]Q Tnrtin at ihc bcgtHEiiiaf of the fifth century. On hiJ return home be vialed 
Q country which he catls *Ye-p'o-ti‘» the Chinese rentlering of the Saiukrii 
‘Yflvadvipa*, [sliind of Java, This is an cjcamplc of the completely djlTcroni 
form which Sanskrit namesi assume in Chinese, owing to the different 
structure of the two languages, so that the Cluttcse testis are often vciy 
difiicult for the historian to interptet 

sumatka: the msE of sw wjava 

In the seventh century a new power appears in the Malayo-lndoticsian 
wofld—the Buddhist kiogclom of fcf Vijaya, based on Palcmbang to South 
Sumatra. 1'hc first account we have comes from another Chinese pilgrim, 
1>ching, who set out In fi7i with the intention of studying at the Buddhist 
University of Nilanda, in Bengal. He cmbwiTkcd on a Persian ship and his 
first port''of call was Palembang, where he stayed for six cnonlhs to leani 
Ssnskrii grammar, He iclU us that there were over one thousand Buddhbt 
monks there, so ^ Vijaya must have been an imponant BuddMst centre 
at the time. After his six months’ studies, he sailed to India in a ship 
belonging to the king of ^rl Vijaya and spent ten years m Nilanda. He 
then returned to Sri Vijaya. wliere he translated the Buddhist texts he had 
ac{|iiired in India from Sanskrit into Chinese. In 695 he finally returned to 

CbituL 

It sefitfis EhQL Sfl Vijaya was primarily a rnttiilittic power, not hu 
agniTjaii staler like ihose of centTal An losciipiitm at Ugor on the 
Malay Peninsula, dated 7 75 and commemoratin| the foundation of a 
Buddhist sanctuary by the king of SiT Vijaya, .shows that hy then the king¬ 
dom controlled both sides of the Straits of Malacca. This was im^urtani 
on account of the growing volume of sea-borne trade Ijctweeii India imd 
China, a trade which could”be taxed by the power that held the Siraiis. 

JAVA to L006 

After the iuEcnptions of Pdmavarman, there tire no more from this island 
until 732 A.D.. the date of the inscription of Sonjaya, niler of the kingdom 
of Miuaram in central Java. This tosciiptioa comes from a sanctuary 
to the Hindu god, &va, showing that the stale relipjon was then 
a form ot HindcistiL Sanjaya^'s successor, however, appears to have 
acknowled|t:d as his overiord another monarch, who belonged (o the 
^ilendra dynasty This dynasty was not Hindu but Buddhist. 

During the'eighth century there w'as a great flowering of the arts, 
especially dichiicetuTc and sculpture, in ccntnil Java. This period is some¬ 
times called 'elassical’, because the style of the statues is still rather close 
to Indian models such as those of the Gupta pteriod- The archiicclural 
remains arc all buildings of a religiou.s nature, ns coraraonly happens in 
South-east Asia, since their superior construction means that they have 
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ouilojilcJ all ijihtr buildings, Ihe JavuncM word for temple is caiu/l 
(pronounced 'ehandyM and manv of ihc cigliih-ccnniry candii are also 
[nuu»)lcunis, honsiag the ashes of'lhc dead king, who was tbuoghi to have 
become tMie wth the god to whom ihc icmple was dedicated and was 
worshipped logether with that god. This concept was not part of The (ndian 
rclleions njid mav be a sutvivaJ of the ancient Indonesian custom of 

^ i ^ 

a netslofH worship. 

Tfie earlicsi of ihe eighth tcniury ciPidis t which &rc found on ihc 
Diong plateau near SemEi^ln£^ and arc now in a stuie of ruin) ujie dudieated 
ro 5fva» hut th^ later rnonumcnls were built by ihe Salkndiaw nnd uro 
ihcrefoi^ Buddhbt. 1 he firit of these, Candt Kalasnn. was huill in 77S 
and is dedicated to the Buddhist godikss. fara k itlMn scettw to have 
hemtsed the ashes uf a dtiad queen, who wuJi cou^ideted to have become 
one willl the goddess 

By tar the iTio*Tt fatnoui^ of all the fciitcndra rnonumetits h ihe 
Berohudufi which probi^hly dait.*s from Jtboui the same period as Candi 
Kala^n. Thu Borobudur h rcmaricable for ihe-faet ihiit U Is bulk iti terraces 
up u hiiL cqmpkkly vipcn to ihe sky, with no inner chambers or Kalis, 
Above the bnse of this monument there arc four levels of galleries at 
corridors on a squats piatt, enclosed by walls on cUlicr i^idc as one walks 
along, buL with do tooL These walTn arc canned with scenes dcpiciing the 
lives of die Buddha and the various Bodhisattvas. and thea^ arc niches 
wKich cx>tuaLD Buddha statues. Above [he squadc galleries there are three 
circular terraces, completely Open unci without wails. On these ictraces 
there are many bcll'S^ped fa Mfipa being ongiminy a nut and 

covering a Buddhtst relic) whose stone }& carved into diamond-shaped 
lattice work, through which the Buddha statues inside can be seen. TTio 
O)ore austere aspect of the round terraced is said to symbolirx the detach¬ 
ment of (he enlightened Buddhisr from material form^. At the very top of 
the rHonumcni is a large Mftpa of pluiti ^onCn, and It is noi known whether 
this once held a ^iniue of the Sapretne Buddh^t or whether il wa,H Icfl 
cjnpLy to indicate that \hh Supreme Bdug has no physieul form, 

Tlic lust halt ot ihi: cighih centuiy was noE only a ficriod of artistic 
achievemeiil under Snilendfa putronage, hut atso saw the c^tpansiDn of 
their military activities in a series of tuids on the Indo-Chinese Pen insula, 
[n the ninth cetitur),, probably about $5(K one of the SaLIcndm dynasty, 
B^apuira, bccumc ntlcr i^f the Sunlit ran kingdom of Srf Vijuya. He h 
famous fiir foyniJlng a Buddhist monastery Nllandh, Ftom the flfiO's, 
however, the ^lendra power in centra] Java seems lo have watted, 
that only Ehe Sumairan branch oJ the dynasty rcmEiincd. 

in central lava ihcrt was a Hindu dynaHty tincc aguin, and embassies 
were sent to the Chinese court in 860 and 873. The Fang fiistory tells 
us that iKc Jftvucijcse nf that Eimc made wooden fortJfLcall:om> hud tm 
4 dplmbct and astroEioniy* and that the country' produced gold* silver, 
rhinciccro* horns, and ^vo^J^ Although this Eext mcatioos Ihc Javaii4.rse 
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Buddha from one of ihe perforaled dagobi of the Ehirobudur Alt ilmc are in 
the altitude of teaching fdhamacaiEta mudra). 


aiphabei, and it is obvious ibai a civiliaation which built monuRicnts 
embodying ihc phitosophicat concepts of Buddhism must slso have had 
tbcotogical worlu and possibly other literature, noibtag of this survivies. In 
fact, the survival rate of Javanese literature of any period is not very high. 
This is largely due to the fact that it is inscrif^ on the leaves of the 
hmor palm (cut into narrow strips shaped like rolera) which is attacked 
by insects and the damp tropical climate. Because of this it ts necessary 
for a work to be consianily re-copied if it is not to be lost for ever. 

The first surviving eaampte of Javanese litemtuic comes from the 
reign of Sindok (c. 929-47) and is a Lranslation of the Indian epic, the 
Pamayuna, Siit^ok established a new prindpaJiiy in east Java, in the valley 
of the Bnmias river. It is not known for certain why this shift took place, 
though it has been suggested that central Java was affected by earthquake, 
plague, or volcRoie eruption. When Sin^kV daughter married a Balinese 
prince, the island of Bali was increasingly influenced by Hindu-iavanesc 
culture, and (be Javanese trf this period (known as Old Javanese) cume 
10 be as the literary language tftere. 




Relief Eiisi Javanciie tlyle (RdmUytmii ^rte frnrn Cundi ^kmwgna. 

14th cerlury) 


The lo$i Javanese ruler of the century was Oharmavanisa (c. <>85* 
IO06J , Under his patronage u tfjuislatiDii of the other great Indian cpie, 
the Mahdbharara was begun, and also the codification of Javanese law. 
Dharmavamsa. seems lo have iollowed a policy of military expansion; he 
cslabUshed Javiincsc rule over Bali, and had a base on the west coast of 
Batncc. Chinese records of the year 992 supply ihc infonnaiion that the 
Javanese had invaded Sri Vijaya, and that there was continued hostility 
between the two kingdoms. This invasion was to have serious consequences 
for Dharmavam^, 

iftT VIJAY4 IM rHt TtKTH ANt> KLEVENTH C£>-TCRlES 

Arab ships had begun to penettate into South-east Asian waters as early 
as the beginning of the seS'cnth century', and in later centuries arrived in 
increasing numbers to buy luxury goo^ such as precious woods and. 
prticuiarly, the pepper of Sumatra and [he spices of the Moluccas and 
Bandas (the ‘Spice Islands’!, fn the tenth century certain Arab accounts 
describe the kingdom of 5rl Vijaya, commenting upon the fertility of the 
land and the wide extent of the redm. One writer, MasudI, writing in 995 
says that the Maharaja (the ruler of 4rj Vijaya) rules over an enormous 
populEition and has armies too targe to number. His kingdom produces 
more varieties of perfume than any olher, as well as camphor, aloes, cloves, 
sandalwood, musk,, cardamom and other spices. 

The ruTer of Sri Vijaya at the end of the tenth century cultivated good 
relations with both Chiufl and the Chela kings of south India, as a counter¬ 
balance to the hostile Javanese. He did tiot receive military aid from ciihcr 
power but nevertheless he taunched a ere at counterattack against Java in 










gth cenLury ship from the reJiels of Borobudui’. 


1006, resulting in the death of Dharmavaisia and the destmetton of bis 
capital. 

Relations beiwoea SrT Vijaya and the Chola Kingdom seem to have 
deteriorated nor long after the attack on Java, and in 1025 the Chola ruler 
sent an eirpcditiuii which actually took PaJembaiig, ihe capital of Sri Vijaya, 
aud captured the king. The Chola were also able to take several cities on 
the Sumatran coast, and tht^ parts of the Malay Peninsula, including 
Kedah, which were held by Srt Vijaya. The reasons for this expeditioa— 
which was a raid for booty rather than a permanent conquest—are not 
clear, although it has been suggested that the Cholas, as an expanding 
maritime power, may have resented Sri Vljaya's attempts to control and 
tax all shipping passing through the Straits of Malacca. By the 1060's, 
however, relations between the two poweis seem to have been good once 
again, and a Tamil inscription dated 1088 from Boros, on the west coast 
Sumaua, shows that south Indian merchants were active in Sri Vijaya 
at that time. 

Although, as the 1006 expedition shows, Srl Vijaya must have been 
a power of comporohlc 5treag;th, it has left no monumenu to compare with 
those of Java. A few brick towers are all that remain. The explanation of 
this probably lies in the diSeicni nature of the empire or Vijaya- it 
was primarily a maritiine empire, based on sea-borne trade. The Javanese 
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ktxtgdoim^ with iheir more substantial agriciiltunil base and dsnser popuia- 
tioEi, had a more settied society wjdi z Ubou/ surplus whkdi coidd be used 
for the eotistniction of ^nt moruitnents. 

irl Vjjayn was not eoiirdy without civil Izatioit, howevert and seems 
to have been a BuddhtsE ceoire of considerable renown^ The Baddhist 
scholar AtlStL, who reformed Tibeian BuddhisrUt is said to have studied 
under Dharmaklrti^ the head of the Vi jay a clergy^ and A Elba's biography 

cults Sumatra the chief centre of Buddhism and Db&rmakTrti the greatest 
scholar of bis timc« 

JWA FROM 1006 TO 1268 

Dhannavujiila's heir, Airianggat b said to have escaped at the time trf 
the Sri Vijayaa attack, taking refuge in i mDnaslery. In 1019 he was 
cansecrai£d as king, but bis authority eatendod over only a tiny area of 
east Java. In the ne^tl two decades he had to undertake a sexies of wars 
against petty princes in order to reconquer his father's kingdom. He seems 
to have married a ir! Vijaysn pincess, perhaps because Stl Vijaya. 
weakened after the Cbola expedition« sough! a reconciliation. 



During Airiangga's reign the Javanese kingdom developed quite an 
extensive trade with other parts of Asia, and traders from all parts of Jndia^ 
as well as Bunnans, Cambodians, and Chams (from the kingdom of 
Champa, which was situated in what is now South Vietnam) came to the 
pons of nonh-^ast Java. 

It was also a time of literary activity^ when the translation of the 
various episodes of the MahUbhUrata w'as continued^ and other Javanese 
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works based on the Hindu epics wem composed. Although the king himself 
seems to hnve been a dcvoTcc of the Hindu god Vishnu, Buddhism 
continued 10 floudslt ftiongside Hinduism. 

After Airlnnggn's death, his kingdom was divided into two huJvea, the 
western half being called Kci^ri, and the eastern one iangg^. Early iti 
the twelfth century these two regions were re-tinlted by a ntamage alliance. 
We have li title information about the followini period, although King 
Jayobhaya (1135-57j is known to have been a patron of literature and 
in his reign the Javanese BhSfOioyuddha ('War of the Bharatas\ based 
on the MdtSbhdraia story) was compos^. A Chinese source, the Sung 
dyriastic histoiy, (ells us that Java had wide trading connections. In 1222, 
a new dynasty was founded by a usurper, Ken Angrok, who overthrew 
the last of Aitlaagga's descendants. 



Javanese villager wd her chddmt. 


This new kingdom was called Stagasati, and in ics art and religion 
we can see new developments. As far as art is concerned, there is a move¬ 
ment away from purely Indian canons. The sculptural style becomes more 
distioctivcly Javanese, and there b a tendency to tnoro lavbh ornamentation 
on (be monumenis. lire religlan of this period seems to have been a sort 
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Df synthesis of Hlnd ukm and BtiddhLsiDi wiih devodon to the Hindu god 
^ivn consickred as the first step to colightenmcm. and Buddhism the higher 
path to be tafcen by those who had already niEistercd tfae early stages. When 
King Vishnu¥ardhana died in 1268- he was cremaijed and his ashes wcric 
divided between two shrine^, in one he was worshipped as an incamaiton 
of &va* and in the other as a Bodhisattva^ Vishnuvardhana was succeeded 
by bis son KcTtanagara, who had a long and important rcigit. 


SRI \%JAYh THE TWEtFTli ANO TllJFlTlE^fTH CBNTUTUfiS 

For the twelfth century we have litde information, aJthough the Chinese 
writer Chou Ch"u-fei lists Sn Vijaya as the third of wealthy foreign staTeis. 
ranking next after the Arab countries and Java. Ai the be^nnjng of the 
thirteenth century, she wus still an important power^ but the process of 
decline seems to have begun, with certain of the outlying vassal ^$iaies 
breaking away. Thus her control over the Malay Peninsula weakened, and 
Ths vassal prince of Ligor set himself up in 1230 as an independent king. 
However, she controlled the two important sea passages, the Straits 
of Malacca and the Straits of Sunda (between Sumatra and Java). 

The Chinese writef Chao Ju-kiia> description of Palcmbang, written 
in 1225, shows that ii was a river-chy, with many people living on boats 
or in houses built on rafts. Later in the century the capital was shifted from 
Palcmhang to Jambi, then called Malnju. 

In the second half of the thirteenth century three faciofi contribuicd 
to the breaking up of the empire of id VI jay a. The first was the expan- 
lEionUt policy of Kcrlanagara, who conc]ucFed west Java and deprived Sri 
Vijaya of the control of the Straits of Sunda. The second was the advance 
□f the Thais down the Malay Peninsula, towards the end of the century. 
The last was the spread of Islam and the growth of small Muslim city- 
sLatss. As we have seen, ihc Arabs had traded tn these waters for some 
time, but il is cnily now that wc have evidence of cam'crsions among ihe 
local populace, and of the setting up of small Muslim princtpaliEJcs on 
the north coast, Marco Polo, who stopped at north Sumatra on his home¬ 
ward voyage (begun in 1292) says that the town of Periak had recently 
beep convened to ''ibe law of Miihomet’ by 'Saracen* memhanis. From 
this rime wc abio find Islamic tombstones, the earliest of which h that of 
Sultan Malik al-Saleh, ruler of the principality of Pa^ai who died in 1297. 

In the fouTteenlh century, Moiayu a rather tsobted centre of the 
old Indiankcd cukure, but tio longer the capital of a great trading empim. 


icertanaoara akp the kingdom of at a fait 

Kertanagara Is one of the most important figtires oI tncdiacval IndocM^sian 
hbtory, but also one ^A the most oontroveriml. A Javanese work (the 
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iwrintn in 1365 by ihc hc^d of the Buddhtsi cicfgjv 
di(^sctibe^ him as a saini and ascetic^ bul ihc PiJtraraion, a laicr Javanese 
chninidc. n&presents him us a drunkard. 

At ihh lime China was nded by the Mongei Khans., who pursued an 
expansionist policy and whose power was felt in many parts of South-east 
Asia. Kertaniigara wished to resist iho exteasion of their influenoc ini& ihc 
Archipeinjo, but historians arc not in agttemiiTit about the methocts he 
used to do this. Some have represented hitn as pursuing a policy of jnilJc^ury 
conquesU while others say that he worked lo form a sort of "holy aliiance" 
of states in the Indonesian world. By one means or the other, Madura, Bali* 
West Java, and Sumatra were brought into his sphere of influencei When 
the Mongols demanded that he send a member of his family as envoy to 
Peking, he refused* and in I2S9 he appears to have ill-trealcd the Mongol 
ambassadors sem to his capital. 

The Mon,|ob decided to sc^nd a punitive expedition to Java, but this 
did not arrive until 1292, by which time ibe situation there had ehangicd 
dramatically. The prince of one of the regions of the kingdotn had risen 
in revolts and suo^ded in tuking the capital and killiag Ketlanngar^. 
When the Chinese force found that the man they hud been sent to punish 
was already dead, they agreed lo the request for help made by his son-in- 
law^ Prince Vijaya Together the Chinese force and Prince Vijaya defeated 
the rebel; afterwords, however, Vi jay o managed to moke things so di6ficult 
for the Chitiesc Uiai they retreated to thtir boiUt and relumed home. 

After his death, Kertanagaia was worshipped as a '^iva-Buddha\ 
which shows how the two rcUgions of Hinduism and Buddhism had become 
fused into a single cuJi ai iMs period of Javanese hislojy. 

Prince Vijaya became the first ruler of Majapait, thii last of the great 
IndLETii^d kingdoms of this part of South-east Asia. One of the most 
famous figures of the Majapait period is Gajob Mada, who for decades 
held Ihe office of Farih—ofiice which in importance was comparable 
with thul of Chancell or In Tudor EngJand. Gajab Mu da set about bringing 
die entire Archipelago under MafapaiL's control. Bali was conquered 
between 1331 and 1343. leading to greater Hindu-Javanese influence on 
its culture. The Javanese text referred to above, the N^gurakertagama, Hsls 
many vassal states—some places on the Malay peninsula. Brunei and 
Tanjungpura on the coast of Borneo. Makassar in Celebes, and the Banda 
and Molucca blands. However, it seems probable that Majapait did not 
rule these places direcilyp and the local ruJers simply s^nt tribute as a token 
of vassalage. 

Majapait also had an extensive intcmaiiotial trade, dealing with Asian 
countries such as Siam» Burma, Cambodia. Vretnatn, Chino, and Indui. 
In the field of home goverruneoi, Gajoh Macla is said to have reformed 
the vystem of justice, and drawn up rcgulaijons concerning the duties of 
the police, the maintenance of the rnmy^ the iirotccUon of agriculiuTe, 
landhoLding, the payment of the noy^ revoftuts^ the assessjnent of taxation* 
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and the caforccaiCDt of the Jabour services which the peasants had to 
perform for ihc statc^ A survey was made of the lands of the kingdom. 

It h interesting to note that ai the height of the power of Majapahr 
when Hindu-Javanese culture was hi full tlowcr* ihe first archEsooIogical 
evidence of the coming of Islam to Java now emerges. Gravestones near 
the Majapaii capital show* that Islam had penetrated tg cent rat Java at 
least by the middle of the fonrtceatb century. 

THE AJLCHIPELAGO AND MALAY 1>£«INSULA IM THB FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

At the beginning of the cctiltiry, the succesgion to the throne of Maja[»[t 
was disputed, and from 1401 to 1406 the kingdom was racked by ci^ 
war. During this period the third Miog emperor, wishbig to revive China’s 
prestige abroad, sent an embassy to JavaF and between 1405 and 1433 
his admiral Chen^ Ho made a series of voyages not only to Otampa, Java^ 



Two Myan^ figureSp the One on the left showing the long aquiline nose, long, 
narrow eyes and Tesnaxiied eApreuion of the noble dursteten 
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SumalD^ und India, bill even to Arabia and east Afrita. His secretary 
Ma Hum, who was a Muslimr ^rote itn accoimi of three of these voysget- 

They_viskcd Sumatra In 1407, PakmbaDg. once ihe centre of the 
empire of Sri Vijaya, was how sub^lp at least in ifieor\% to MujapaiL The 
sidianmcs <hi ihc north coast had now been Mitslon for nearly a hundred 
and fifty years. 

In various centres throughout the region^ the process of conversion 
to [slam was proceeding stea<!Jiy» although we know very little of the 
historical detal!. Slewed m a whole it was a fairly slow process, and in 
parts of Java continued right up lo the nineteenth cemury* Even now, rumy 
elements and ideas originating m ihe old Hindu-Buddhisc culture urc still 
alive, and the Hindu cpscs* ihe Rdmoyana and MahnbhArato, still play eiu 
important rok in liierature and morat philosophy. This is cspecinlly 30 in 
areas tike central and east Java which were formerly the centres of 
indianis^ed kingdoms, hi areas like north Sumnrrn, or west Jav^a, where the 
Indianizcd culture was never os strongs blam is Ee$s mixed with Indianbed 
culture, though it may be adapted to locsd pcitsant beliefs and instiiuiioas. 

One feature of the old culture which did noi sumve the spread of 
I$lam was the sculpture and architecture of the Indiantred kingdoms. Islam 
forbid! the maldng of any idol or ikon, and for periods of its hhiory the 
depicting of men or anlin:ds in any art form was considered a hliU^pbemous 
imitation of the work of the Creator. So the tempics with their statues of 
gods and Bodhisuttvas were pattkuiArly offensive 10 devour Muslims, 
Anollicr ancient fortUii however^ survived and flourished. This wai the 
woyong, or shadow theatre. The classical version* the woywg kulit or 
wayattg pi$rwa (Isatber or 'andent wayang') u.-ies for its dmmatic 

material the stories of the Hindu epics. It was already popular in Java in 
1000 A.D,, as it still H today. The puppets arc made of painted leather 
and have |ointed arms which arc HLEtupulaied by the puppeteer. Their 
moving shadows arc thrown onto the screen by the light of a tamp—the 
performance takes pkee at night. Instead of denouncing this shadow 
theatre^ lavunese Muslitns made use of inAuence by writing for it dramas 
about IslSm and its heroes. One of ihe early Muslim saints of Java is said 
to have been a ski fled woi'cnij? puppeieer. 

Anoiher an form which shows the inAucnce of IsUm is batiks the 
an of decorating cloth by hand-drawing fine designs on it and then dyeing 
it by a special process* (The whole cloth is dipped into a vot of dye of 
ii certain colouTi but parts of it are covered with wn^ so that the dye doc$ 
not affect them. Then this wax is scraped oS and iJ^c doth dipped into a 
second colour for those parts. ? Bntik patterns are umnilly gwmetric or 
very stylized, and so do not offend the Muslim prohibition igainst 
finturnlisiic art. 

The rivil war in Majapait (1401-6) menrioned above, indtrecdy 
iissistcd the rise of uo important Islamic cenire in Mulayn. A prince by 
the name of Pummeivura, ^aid to be n descendant of the Sailendras, left 
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Majapait at this iline and berdusc of tht w^akcn^d state of that kingdom 
was able to foimd his own imall principnUty at Malaccat on the west coast 
of the Maby Pcmtisulap He was later converted to islam. and changed 
his name to Megut Iskander Shah. 

Ai this time the Malay Pcniitsiila was cmly sparsely settled. Much of 
the terrain was mhospUabk—covered by dense rain forc^tp broken by 
mountain ranges, and with soik often sv^ampy or infertOe Often the only 
possible means of travel was by rivcfi from the coast up into the hintcfJand. 
Although some of the prehistoric migration waves seem to have passed 
down the peninsula^ the migrants apparent]}' preferred to settle in more 
fertile and hospJtahic Lands such as those of cenirat iavEi+ Bali, and pans 
of Sumatra. From about ihe time of the Sultanaic of Malacca, wc find 
migrants from Java and, above alh Sumaim opening up the Maltiy 
Peninsula and beginning wet-rice cultivaiion, and also oiher activities such 
gold-mioing. uising techniques they had developed in their homelands. 



A Malay village house (kampongj. 


The chief threat to the indepcpdence of the new Sultanate of Malacc4i 
•came not from Majapait, which was no Icmger at the height of its power^ 
hut from Thailand, which daimed suiKHUOty ov'cr much of the Peninsulih. 
By cultivating Lbc friendship of Oiina however—Megat tsknndcr Shah 
himself made a visit to ihe court at Peking — Malacca managed to keep 
the Thais at bay and gradually the settlement grew larger and more vmbb. 
By the L460\ Malacca had an empire of her own« which included Kedah 
lone of the most dn-rkh parts of the peninsula) Trengganu, Johore, and 
Pahang, as well as certain areas across the Straits in Sumatra. She was 
also now the most important commercial eenti? In South-east Asiai with 
mcrehiints from all over Asia coming to irade. Controlling the Straits of 
Malacca, th£ Suhanate also controlled the rich spice tmdCr and ships from 
ifae Archipelago had to put in at Malacca and pay iribule before proceeding 
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onwards to Lnilj^i. From this position she wa& displaced not hy the JuvaBe$^ 
or ThsiE« bui by the first European power to oiler this part of the world- 


THE 'PORTLlOtrESfi CENTURV" 

Jn 1454, by the Treaty of Tordesillas, the Pope divided the world into 
two Spheres, one Spanish and one Ponuguese, for the purpose of mission ury 
work. Under ihLs divisipn all South-east Asia fell within Ibc Portuguese 
sphere. The Portuguese were interested not only in repladixg blim by 
Christionily in that part of the world, but also in the profitable spice trade 
centred there. When in 1510 they captuced Goa In India* Malacca w-as 
obviously iheir next target. It fell to the third attack of ihe Potiuguest* on 
Z4 August 1511. 

Noi long after the conquest of Malacca the Portuguese established 
posts in the Moluccas, at Tcmaie and Tidore, in order to be »ble to control 
Ihe spice trade. Later they made stvertil settlements on Timor^ and half 
of this island is now ihe bst Portuguese possession in South-e;tsi Asia. 

The coming of the Portuguese is often said to "mark the beginning 
of a new pericxi" in this pari of Asia, but it is open to question whether 
the Portugucs&e redly inuoduced any oonsiderabk changes. The area 
aciudly under their control was small, and the kvel of ihclr technology 
was not greatly superior to that existing in Asia at this time, except in the 
importam field of ship design. The situation at their various strongholds 
Detained precarious, for they were under almost constant attack. In the 
Moluccas^ bad relations with the local rulers imperilled their existence, 
□nd the fort at Teraatc fell in 1574. Even ui their chief centfu* Malacca* 
their position was not secure. They were under attack from several quarters, 
and a brief description of the power structure of the region is necessary 
as background io the history of sixteenth eenluty Malacca. 

On the Malay Peninsula itself, Sullun Mahmud, driven out of Malacca 
bv the Portugue^* had founded a new principality, Johorc, In Sumatra, 
Pasai* the mo$t important of the north coast centres of the fifteenth century, 
was now to be absorbed into the growing empire of Aceh, centred on ihe 
north-CB^t coa$t- In west t::eniral Sumaira» the Minsingkabau had freed 
themselves from the ^uzerainiy of Majapalt, and in the south, Paletnbang, 
once the eeniie of the empire of Sri Vijaya^ had become little more ihan 
a nest of Chinese pirates. 

On Java* the period of Majapait's decline saw the growth of various 
small prindfmliiies, mostly on the north ocml. Like Malacca, they were 
dependent more upon trade than upon agrtctiliurc, though the moat impor- 
lunL Demak, controlled the rke^rowing plains from Japra to Grosik, 
(Japara, [ts chief port, was later to become ihc hcndquaiton^ of the Dutch 
East India Company for this area of Java.) In west Java* the stdtanate 
of Bunten was expanding its territoTv during the early years of the 
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Th* biitfalo-drawn pluti^h: a common iijjhl in I hr mefkIdA of Sutiih-cuii Asia, 


Ponug^i^ 5 cu]emcni dt md in ihe 1520's il coiiqiicr&d ihc Hindu 

principaEtiy of F^jajarant incLuding a part culled Sunda Kalnpa. later Diiieh 
Batavia and now Jakaiua. 

Of ihesc piincipuljiicf, the most import am for the Fortnguesc rn 
Malacca were Dcmak, Acch^ and iofiore. During the following decade 
ihc&c three- and Malacca were linked in o perpetually shifting patiem 
of wars and aJIJances. The root cati$c of conlliet was a clash of interest 
in the held of maritime trade. At this time the Javanese princLpaJitics had 
an active trade—their principal export was tice^ for at that time Java 
produced a surplus of this staple^ in contrast to the present situation when 
it must be imported- This rice was sold in the Moluccas in exchange for 
spices* especially cloves and nutmeg. At this limei people in Europe had 
to kil] their catde at the onset of winter tor lack of winicr fodder, and I bus 
needed prcscn^atives to ensure their meat supply* Of alt the spices doves 
arc the most valuable sis a preservative* hut they occur naturally only in 
^ few small islands in the Molucca The Portuguese made trearies with 
the local rulers there to obtain a monopoly* an attempt which was stiongly 
opposed by the Javanese principalities. The Acehnese Uk? had considerable 
trading intWests, especially in gold and pepper from Sumiura and, in fact* 
s^ucoeeded in attracting quite an amount of trade uwuy from Malacca. 

The first ntiack on Malacca was Jed by the soil of the first ruler of 
Demak in 1512 of 1513, and before ihe fiaval skge was raised Malacc4i 
was biidly aifected, many inhabitants dying of stamlion. This first attack 
was followed by u scries of attacks by Mahmud from Johore. These IsLsted 
from )513 to 1528, when Mahmud dkd* and on several occasions reduced 
the ctiy to the verge of faminc^ In. 1533 there was another attack by 
JohcFTC; ihoi in 1537 Ac^h entered the scene with a surprise attack. Aceh's 
growing weal I h and empire made her feured and envied by the other 
principalities of the are^ itnd in 1539 hofitiliUcs bfoke ou^ between Aceh 







ihc Portuguese wciT Jiibk tQ exploit. After the defeat of an alt&ek by Johorc 
m 1587 (vih^a the Portuguese claimed to ha^'c capEiiied 2000 ships of 
vurioDS sizes^ liMKJ pieces of small artillery ard 1500 mui^kezs^ the eapiicity 
of these two principal lies to thn^ten Malacca wus largely spent. 

It shoald perfuips be said that akhotigh Jhe Portuguese were in a slate 
of ccnstam i^arlarc wiih the;^ principaljitei^p and although they were con¬ 
vinced that they were bearers ^ the one true falih against the armies of 
Warn, they did not nccessartly consider Asian civilLmicn materially 
mferiof. OiTc of the e^rJifet Portuguese books or the archipelago, pub^ 
liihed ill 1510* was written by Lutbvico di Varthema, who visUed Pedlr 
in north Sumatra. In his account of the pon he said that eighteen or tweniy 
^hips took pepper lo China every year, and that the region also pjx>duccil 
immcnj^c ijunntMes of silk und much In one street alone there 

were 500 men who would change foreign moniefi, and stamped money of 
gold, silver^ imd tin was used locally. He pmised the stioct administration 
of [usticc^r ttnd jnentkmcd the skill of ihc inhabitants in the various uses 
oi gunpowder. 


Icft: Batinc$^ hnihitixm priest ufheiating 4l a ectemgny; kightr an Arabonesc 
boy with u ihtp made cf doves. 
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utid Johorc^ giving the Portuguetic a bmathimg space. In 1547, ibc 
Acchnese ktimehcd another attack, which was beaten off* Then in 1551 
a cambined attack was laiinchcd by Johore. two other Ma^ay sullanates 
I Perak and Pahang j and a cermin "prlitccss of Japara". 

More Acehnese attacks followed between 1558 and 1575, In 15fi8. 
the Acchnese. who bad links with the western part of the MosUm world,, 
even had a force of 400 Turkish mercenaries» with 4110 Turkish cannon . 
Heladons between Aceh and J chore eoniinued to be unstable, a situation 
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At end of the ISSO^s^ tht Portuguese at Malaccti were more 
secure: from the niiack of uejglitxHinDg powces %bm they had been for 
many decades. Just or this lime^ however, rhdr position was threatened even 
more serioit$ly by European eTtmities, which for the time began to 
impingQ upon this part of the world. 

THE DUTCH ONSl^UOHT 

Ip l5St). Portugal became part of the SpanUb tcabn under Philip II. She 
was thus auiomapeally brought inio the war against the Dutch. The 
Nclhertands had formerly been part ot the Spanish cmpim, but had now 
risen in rebcltioPt claiming ihclr independence. In 15^^ Philip efosed 
Lisbon to Dutch trade» an act which had far-reaching consequences for 
Portugal's Asian possessions^ for the Dutch began to seek the valuable 
spkes of the archipelago thctnsdvcs, Quhe a largp wuinher of Dutch 
cxpediiions were sent in the last )'ears of the si^tecnlh century, mH in 
1602 the Dutch East India Compiny was founded By 16 tO, ihe Dutch 
had achieved a dominant portion in rhe Moluccas and Bandas. 

At this time the English, impressed by the profits to be made in the 
spice inidc after Drake's voyage^ were siruggJing tn csiablkh themselves In 
this part of the world. On the whole the Dutch wene succsisful in their 
ehoits to rnaintain the monopoly which would enable them to "buy cheap 
and sell dear*, all hough ihe English did have a factory (ibat is, a Iriuling 
post) in Banien until 1684, when this SuUafiute conquered by the Dutch. 
At Makassar ip Celebes loo the English factory was the centre nl a 
flourishing rival trade in spices unul tlte Duich conqucsi in 1658. But it 
was not until the nineteenth century thid the English eslablished themselves 
firmly m this region of the worfd. 


THE RtSE OF MATAttA^t AHD TflE EStAaLl^tl».t£iNt OF DUTCH 

TFnnrtoKiAL fowler on java 

Endy in the seventeetith century an inland agniriun suite, siiuated like the 
eighth century kingdoms kn central Jai^ and bearing the old name of 
Mataram. came mto wisieitcc and achieved a dominant position m the 
island. Uniier a strong ruler, Sultan Agimg U 613 - 45 ) the kingdom's 
territory was enlarged by the ccmqut^t of many of the dty-statei of the 
nonh coast—Tuhnn in 1621 , Gr^k the foUowing year, the island of 
Madura in 1624 , and Surabaya in 1625 . .After these ccmqtiests one oiher 
noxTh-coa^i 1 setdemom still remained to be ^ubiugmed. This was the Dutch 
post at Batavia. 

Bmavia had been founded by Jan Pic(crSiO>on Coen, who became 
Govemof-Cienorul of the Dutch factories and possessions in 1618 . This 
port had formerly been called Sunda Kabpa^ and i$ now lakarta, the capitM 
of the Republic of Indtinesia. Coen him&elf a man of cooiidci^le 
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force of personality, and his idea was to establish not a territorial empire 
but rather a network of Dutch trade posts which would catch the trade 
of the world in its tnesh. During the seventeenth century the Dutch did 
establish this type of far-flung network, and their trade posts extended from 
the Bay of Eten^t to Japan. By the end of the cennuy, however, U was 
dear that this situation could not be maiDtained, for the various posts 
wcfo too iiiotuted and dilflcult to defend agai nst attack. 

This was the case in Java. Sultan Agung’s two attacks on Bara via. 
in 1627 and 1629, were beaten off, but for fomc time the stiuation of 
the Dutch post was perilous. Coen himself died of cholera in the siege. 

Under the Govcnror-Gcncralship of van Diemen < 1636-45) the Dutch 
directed their energies towards driving out the Portuguese, whose trade 
prevented the Dutch from obtaining their desired monopoly. The bloclt^e 
of Malacca had bt^un in 1633, and im 1641 the city fell. As a Dutch city* 
it wos no longer the flourishing trade centre it had been under the 
Portuguese, for Batavia remained the centre of Dutch trade. 

TH6 WARS OP SUCCESSION IN MATARAM ANO tHE DUTCH 
EASrr tNDIA COMPANV 

When Sultan Agung died in 1645, the Dutch were no longer Areaiencd 
by Mataram, and Batavia had a breathing space in wfUch to build up her 
strength. By 1674, the power of xhc East India Company was dready 
obvious enough for the ruler of Mataram (Amangfcurat I) to ask its help 
when one of the princes of the realm rose in rebellion. The rcbcllfon was 
defeated, but this episode was the first of a long series of internal wars 
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m Matarara Utroueh which rhc Dutch were abk to obtain concessions m 
track or lemtorj' as the price of iheir aid. 

Seen as a whole, the eighteenth century was a time of great unrest 
opponent of the Dutch was Surapati, in orifin 
probably a Balinese slave, who had sided with the atili-Dutcb panv f^t 
at JJamm OTd then at Malaram, and eventually established hw own 
**' We wai killed in the Dutch attack on his capital 

in 70b, but his ticscendants and followers continued to fight the Dutch 
for the belter pan of the centuiy. la Mataram, internal warfare continued 
to break out pcnodically until I7S5 when, after the Thiid Javanese War 
of Succession, the Dutch dividiid the kingdom Into iwo main parts. The 
^lem part was called Surakarta and the western part logiakarta, and 
hoih were now vassals of the Dutch East India Company, 

By this time more than one-ihird of the island was under direct Dutch 
wlc. and most of the remaining area was securely controlled- The Dutch 
^st India Company had, however, other probicniii. The strict enforcement 
of Jia monopdy led to 'smuggling' (as the Cotnpanv teemed all private 
^ fndoiiesians, but also by its own underpaid employees. 
in 1722, 2fi of these were beheaded for this offence, and in genciul ihe 
a miKphcre m Batavia seems to have been extremely tense, fn 1721 a 
K^a Pieter Et^rkli was accused of plotting to raise an iasutrcction 
1 iBur cr all the Dutch in Batavia, .\ithough the evidence against him 
was obtmned under torture, he and others thought to be involved were 
put to death- Again, in 1740, nervousness about the growing Chinese 
popuiaijon of the dty led to a wholesale massacre, which in turn set oR a 
serious anti-Dutch insurrection involving both Chinese and Javanese 

To maintain its prafits—ond its shareholders received ven' hieli 
dividends—the Dutch East India Compimy iitsdiuted a system of ‘Coniin- 
gencies and Forced Deliveries'. Contingencies' were a kind of tax or tribute 
paid 111 produce In areas outside liireci Company control, and 'forced 
deliveries meant that ihe cultivafort were coiapelted to orow certain 
p^nothicts Md sell them to the Company at the price it chose to fix. Under 
Covemor-Ccuerd Zwaardccroon (1718-25) cotton, mdi«o, and coffee 
were introduced into Java. Coffee was to become (he moat profitable export 
crop of Java, remaining so untii the 1860*s. ^ 

j’«; eighteenth century a com hi nation of finandal 

difficulties and the repercussions of European politics brought about the 
demise of the Dutch East India Company. The Nclherlaiub became 
involved in a war with Engird from 17S0 to t7S4 which seriously affected 
ffie Companys trade. English power in this region was growing; in 17B6 
Francis Light founded a settlement on the island of Penang, off the west 
coast of Malaya, and durii^ the 1790's, in reaction to the affiance between 
the new government of the Nethcriands ami revolmionaiy France. English 
forces captured Malacca, the Moluccas, and Padang in Sumatra from the 
Dutch- These possessions were returned in JS02. but by then the English 
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hftd txan&porred clovt and nutmeg seedlings to Penang and Ceylon, so 
that the Dutch East India Company was never able to re-establish its 
monopoly in the spice trade. The Company was finally dissolved on 
31 December 1799 with a debt ol 134 milUon guilders. 


THE MALAYAN WORLD Hi THE SECOND HALF OF THE £EVE^n‘EE^fTl! 

AND IN THE EIGKTFESTtt CENTURY 

During tbie pwriod of Malayan histoiy two of (he peoples of the ArcfaipclBgo 
played an hnportani role, though in diflerent ways. These were the 
Mimngkabau of west central Sumatra, and the Buginese, a people fram the 
south-west 'leg’ of Celebes. Of the two groups, (he Minangkabao were the 
first to atrive; an inscription of 1467 A,D. from the blnieriand of Malacca 
is in the same script as that used in the Minangltabau homeland in 
Siunatra. This script is derived from the Old Javanese script, which is 
Itself derived from an Indian one, and so we see the centuries-long diffEistoo 
of Intfian influence from India itself to Java, thence to Sumaini and finally, 
more weakly, to Malaya. After about 1550, however, the Sttinatr^ 
Minangkabaus were converted to Isifim, and from this time the settlers in 
Malaya would have been mostly Muslun. 

The Minangkabau colonists were for the most pari engaged in 
agriculture, especially in wet-rice fanning, and provided food for Malacca, 
Thev had also brought expertise to gotd-niining from Sumatra, and some 
of them began to penetrate up the rivers into the Malayan interior. In 
Pahang there were sufficient deposits of gold for them to begin mining 
there. 

During the rime the Portuguese had held Malacca, the Minangkabau, 
thougb nominally under Portuguese suzerainty and enjoying a good trade 
with tbe city, bad been more inclined to listen to tbeir own chiefs, and 
after Malacca fell in I64t, the Dutch sometimes found thdr presence 
disturbing. In the I670's a Minangkabau prince. Raja Ibrahim, united 
several of the Minangkabau colonies and then led an attack on Malacca 
which reached to within five miles of the city. In 1679, however, this prince 
was Idlied by a Buginese slave. This was the first blow in the struggle 
between the Minunglmbau and the Buginesc for dominance in this area. 

This struggle was centred on the sultanate of Johore, which in the 
I670's was in a state of dcdine, and had lost many of its former depen- 
iknctes. During the feat of the scventeenih and the early part of the 
eighieenih century' there was much plotting and coutiter-plotiing among 
the chief families to put their candidates on the throne. In 1712 one of the 
periodic palace revolutions which weakened Johore was complicated by 
the appearance of a prince from the Minangkabau area of Sumatra- This 
prince. Raja Kedl, claimed to be the long-lost son of a former Johore 
sultan, and supported by a small force succeeded in establishing himself 
there. 
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His position was. challenged by the Bagitiiirse^ who after the Dutch 
conquest of thdr homdtmd in 1668 had begun to emigrate to other areas 
Like the Minangkabau^ they practised wet-rice ctUtt^arion bol they were 
far more at borne on the sea ian their rivah. After their emigration feom 
Celebes^ they became famed throughout the iLrchipeiago for their fierceness 
and martial prowess- On the Malay PenimuLa, they settled mainly in the 
area north of the Minfinglcabaii settlements^ in what Is now the state of 
Selangor. Their bid for power in lohore was led hy five famous brotheis, 
of whom Daing Paranl was the chieL Between L7I8 and 1722 Raja Kcdl 
fought them, but finally he was driven out of Johorc, when the Bugmese 
took over. The brothers did not themselves aspire to the title of Sultan— 
instead they installed a young member of one of the old families. However^ 
the five of them held all the high offices of die sultanaie, and eFTective 
power was in their hands. 

But they were not greatly interested in Johore itself—they did nothing 
to arrest the break-up of the old empire—intending rather to use it as a 
base for extending their power over other meas of the peninsula. Raja Kecii, 
having lost in Johore, divided to fight elsewhere, and so the contest between 
Buginese and Mtnangkabau spread to two other Malay states* Kedah and 
Perak. In both the form of the contest was the same. In one of the 
dynastic struggles which were so frequent in the Malay sultanat^i the 
Buginese took the part of one claimant, while Raja Kecil supported the 
other. In each case the Buginese emerged as the victors- In Selangor^ most 
of the population was Buginese and a Buginese dynasty was later founded 
ihere^ so that hy 1745 the tin-rich states nf the west coast (Kedah* Perak, 
and Selangor) were under Buginese control. 

Tin was to be a contittuing motif in Malayan histoiy. After the Dutch 
had brought Mataram under control, they made a treaty with the Malay 
sultan of Johore, now resdve under Buginese dommation. whereby he 
gave them a monopoly of the tin trade. Thus Inevitably led to war with the 
Buginese, the outcome of which was inconclusive From I76i) to 1777 
real power In Johore was held by the Bugmesc chief, Daing Kemboja, who 
held the office of Krm Tuan Miida or Undcr-Kmg. He pursued a free trade 
policy at Rtau* the Johore capita^ welcoming other Europeans besides the 
Dutebn Thus be bought opium and other goods from the English and 
Portuguese in exchange for spices and, moreover, defied the treaties 
granlidg the Dutch a monopoly tn tin. Chinese and Indian wares were 
also traded, and the existence of this free port seriously afiected the trade 
of MalaK:B, which was on the decline throughout the eighicenth ccnitiry. 

Daing Kemboja was succeeded Under-Klng by his nephew 
Haji and during the period he held this office (1777'84) Riau was not 
only a thriving trade emporiiim but also an important centre of Islamic 
studies, visited by many Arab scholars. Relafions with the Dutch remained 
siriilncd, especially over the issue of the tin monopoly* and the situation 
eventually led to further warfare. Protracted hcsstilltics disrupted Buginese 
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trade and exhausted their military capacity, so that by the end of the I780's 
Bu^itese power in Malaya was vinually at an end, althou|h they did 
continue to have some influence in Perak until 1826. 

One conswiuenoe of the decline of Buginese power was the 
re-emergcoce of Minangkabau independence. For the gieaicr part of the 
eighteenth century, the Minangkabau had been unable to appoint theit 
own leaders to rule them and had had to accept Bugincse rulers. During 
the period when the Bugtnese were losing to the Dutch, the Minongkabau 
settlcmenu regained control of their own aflairs. and towards the end of 
the century a number of them joined together in a larger confederation. 
These settlements formed the nucleus of the modem state of Negri 
Scmbilan (‘The Nine Sculements’). This state was essentially a fairly loose 
federation of diScreot MinongVabau clans and, since election played a large 
part in the scicclion uf its rulers, it developed a political structure mon: 
democratic than that of most of the Malayan sultanates. 


Ttia NINBTEfiSTH CE.STURY 

In the flrsi two decades of the nineteenth century European events 
conlinued to impinge upon the Netherlands East indies, as the Dutch 
possessions in Indonesia were called. When Napoleon^s brother was mmlc 
king of Uk Neihcriands, he decided to fortify Java as part of the war 
strategy. In 180$ he sent Herman Daendels, the 'Iron Marshal*, out to 
the colony, having granted him extraordinary powers. Daendels immedi- 
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ately set abouL strcagibexting ihc anncd forces, building barracks, mads anti 
fortressc^s, gun-foundries and rmUEary hospitals. Formerly the Dutch had 
governed Java indiicctly^ relying on the services of the old Javanese 
aristocracy in this respect Daendels, in his urgent quest for effideneyi 
initialed a trend towards more direct mlfi, regarding ibc Javanese 
aristocrats little more than subordinate civil servants. This wa$ probably 
the b^mning of the decline in the power and prestige of the Dristocracy. 
a decline which was to accekraie towards the end of the ceniury, Dacndcls* 
rather high-handed meihcxis made many enemies among hi$ fellow country¬ 
men and he was eventualty rccflllcd. But it was the very success of ihe 
measures which he took to fortify Java which scajt:d the fate of Dutch 
rule there. The British were alarmed at these developments and^ to prevent 
the French using Java as a base in the war,, an expedition was sent, which 
captured Java in September 18] t. Subsequently Thomas Stamford Rafhes 
was made LLeutcnani-GeneriiJ of the island. 

Raffles has been rather differently regarded by English and Dutch 
historians. He w-a& undoubtedly inspired by the humanitarian idca& of ihe 
age of Wilbcrforee* and severely timired the institution of slavery in Java, 
as well m. putting an end to the use of innure in trials. His monumental 
History of Juva tddflcs to his genuine interest in the eivilkation of the 
bland. He was not, bowever, above taking his share of the booty when 
the English captured the Jog|akaTia court. 

The most important innovatioiiE he made during hb governorship 
weft in the field of economics luid landholding. He aboibhed the 
Contingencies and Forced Dcliverica" system, with the exception of the 
very proGtabfe crofst of lenlc and coffee. To replace the revenue earned 
by this systemhe instituted a land-tax or land-rent scheme. He dcclarcil 
the government to be sole owner of all land^ so that the cultivator had to 
pay a certain rent. This would be between one-quarter and one-half of 
[he yield of the lands, the average beitig two-fifths. It could t>e paid in 
produce, but it could also be paid in money, which was an innovation, 
represeniing a change from the old 'tribute* fdca to the more modem idea 
of ^ tax levied hy the government to finuaec its services. Howwer, the 
comprehensive land surve)^ which was essenffal for the assessment of this 
land rent was only beginning at the time ihe scheme was put into pmcticc 
and this affected its success. In lfiI5 Raffles was recalled, lai^gely because 
of his ratiure to make the colony pi^iy. 

This was no! the end of hi Soulh-ci^t Aslan career. His deicrntinatidn 
to maintain Britiijh power in the area—a zeal not always appredatect hv 
his employers^ iht English East India Company—led him to found a 
Briii^h seiltcmcni on the island of Singapore in ISl^. Singapore, likt: 
Penang, was a free pen and this, coupled, with its more favourable situadoTt 
at ihc head of the Sirahs of Maiacca^ made it grow into die most booming 
emporium South<asi Asia had known till that time. 

In 1816 the British left Java altogether, and by the Artglo-Duich 
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treaty of i§24 it was agreed litat bencefortb the sphere of influence 

should be the Malay Peninsula fincluding the formerly Dutch city of 
Malacca.} and Singapore, while the arebipciago would be within the Dutch 
sphere- 

The restored Dutch government In Batatda came back to face { 

depressed economic conditions among the poasaatry, a situation worsened 
by a slump in the market for colTee. The year 1825 saw the outbreak of 
the Java War, a serious uprising Initiated by Prince Dipon^oro, a fervent 
Muslim, and fanned by peasant discontent. The Dutch were not able to 
end the war until IS30 and spent nuHions of dollars in its eourse. To 
recoup their finances, Governor^Genemi van den Bosch introduced what 
is tisuaUy referred to as the 'Culture System', a mistranslation of the Dutch 
for 'cultivation systemV In essence it was a return to the old 'Contingencies ] 

and Forced Deliveries' system, since the peasant was compelled to set 
aside part of tUs land—and perhaps more importadtlyi his time, somethnes 
more than half the year—for the cultivation of such crops as coffee, sugar, 
tea, tobacco, and indigo. 

The system produced great quantities of marketable produce, and it 
has been estimated that the home finances of the N'etbcrlands ben^ted to 
the extent of 900 millian guilders during the period of the 'Culture System'. i 

Whether the Javoneu peasaitL benefited as much has been debated. The 
population of Java did increase during the period of the Culture System. 

However, it appears that at least in cenain areas the cultivadmi of the | 

staple food, rice, was neglected because of the government's demand for 

export crops, and there were serious famines In the lS4f)'s. After this 

time. Dutch private enterprise began to campaign again.st the government's 

monopoly of agricultural produedon in Java, and painted the abuses of the 

Culture System in die darkest colours. Tlic liberals, the spokesmen for 

these interesis, did eventualJy succeed in obtaining a larger part for private 

enterprise in plantations, coal-mining and later oil, and the period after 

1870 is often called the ‘Liberal Era’. The government^ forced cultivation j 

was gradually abolished for the various crops, though coffee was growu I 

under this smem until 1917. ' 

The second hall of the nineteenth century was a period of increased 
technological developmcQt in the colonyt the first uiland teJegrapbic service 
was opened in 1856, and the inland postal service began functioning in 
1866. The first railway lines were eoinplettd in the 1S70'3. In the field of 
mdustcy, however, there was relatively little devetopmeni, and native 
industry scarcely existed at all. 

This was also a period of lenitorial expansion. Whereas formerly only 
Java and the Moluccas had been directly govetned, with the rest (ff 
Indonesia-—the 'Outer Islands', as it was sometimes called—^left largely to 
its own devices as iong as peace was kept and the treaties with the Dutch 
govcmmeni were observed, an effort was now made lo enlarge ibe sphere 
of direct rule. In part this was due to fear of British ambitions, especially 
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in the cflse of Borneo where Brooke became Raja of Sarawak tn 

1841. Sooo aficTwards the Dmch brought large areas of Borneo and 
Sumatra under direet administration, and annexed territory in northern 
Bail. The southern part of this island, which never accepted Islam and 
remains today the last outpotsl of HJndu^Buddhisi culture, was not 
subjugated untij 1908 after one of (he most valiantly hopeless defences 
of the cotontal era. 

By far the toughest nut to crack, however, was the sultanate of Aceh. 
Here again the Dutch were afraid of losing the area to the British and a 
complicated situation devdoped. Aceh was then, as now, one of the most 
strongly Muslim areas of the Archipelago and there was thus a strong 
religious motivation in resistance to Dutch conquest. The war, which began 
m IS73, dragged on without any apparent prospect of success fnr the 
Dutch annies. In 1892 the Dutch government decided to ask the advice 
of C C. Snouck Hurgronje, a brilliant Islamolngist who had ai ready spent 
some time m Mecca and observed the colony of Indonesian Muslims there. 
He advised the govettuaent to make a separadon between the 'religtous' 
and ’political' splieres, guaranteeing freedom of religion to the mass of (be 
people while quelling with force any poiideal opposition by Muslim 
'fanatics'. The conibbiation of this policy and greatly improved military 
techniques brought af»ut the end of Lhe Aceh War in 1908. 

By this lime, therefore, nearly olJ of the area of modem fmlonesia 
Was under direct Dutch rule. This had far-reaching consequences: the 
younger generation in the different regional societies— ^Javanese, Acahiiiese, 
Baling, or Minartgkabau as the case may be—now liad a basis of common 
experience in the fact of Dutch rule, and by the 1920's the new idea of a 
united 'Indonesia', descended from the Netherlands East Indies, had come 
int(> existence. Secondly, the greater peuetration of Dutch rule into viliage 
society led to an increase in discontetit, for the Dutch gpvcmment, once 
[emote, was now much more closely Involved wiih the day-to-day life of 
the peasant. 

TttE SfAKlNG OF MOOEItN MAUVA 

In 1850, the three British settlements in ibe Malayan world. Penang, 
Malacca, and Singapore (known coUcctivdy as the Straits Settlements) had 
been in cxLsteoce for some decades. In the second half of the century, the 
merchants and financiers of these settlenienis begEin to be increasingly 
interested in the peninsula itself, and ibis interest centred largely on tin- 
mining. This was not a new activity in Malaya, having been one of the 
^ief staples of the empire established on the peninsula by the Buginese 
in the eighteenth century. In the l8S0's and !860's, however, there was 
a son of *tm rush’, involving a lot of British capital from the Straits SeUlc- 
ments and, for labour, increasin^y large numbera of Chinese Immigrants. 
This influx imposed $evere strains on the adminisiratioiis of the small 
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Malay sultanates of ihc west roast where the tin deposiis were found. The 
problem was worsened by succession disputes in the Malay royal families, 
and by the existence of rival secret societies oinoing the Chinese, Icaditi!; 
to pinned battles over possession of the valuable mines- The breakdown of 
law and order led to agitation by the Straits Settlement niianders with the 
object of persuading the British government to intervene in order to protect 
British interests. It was not until late in 1873, when a new Governor of the 
Straits Scidcmcnts was appointed, that the government was persuaded to 
take action. 

Tlu! sultanate of Perak was at ihe time in the thtoes of a succession 
iltspute, and Chinese secret societies were fighting for the Larm mines. The 
Pangkof Engagement, signed In January 1874. was the first result of British 
intervention and the model for all subsequent cases. Besides recognizing 
one of the rival ciahnonts to ihe ihrottc, it pro'vided for the insiaJlation 
at the Perak court ol a British oiheer called a Resident, 'whose advice 
must be asked and acted upon on all questiom other than those touching 
Malay religion and custom'. TreaiicE of the same sgri were later concluded 
with the states of Selangor. Negri Scoibilan (the state largely settled by 
Minangkabau immigrants from Sumatra) and Pahang. In 1895, these four 
states w'ere federated for greater adinJiustrniive convenience, and were 
henceforth known as iho Federated Malay States. Between 1909 and 1914, 
the British gained control over the remaining Malay slates—Kedah. Perils, 
Kelantan, Trenggntiu. and Jqhore—which accepted 'Advisers' similar to 
the Residents of the earlier treatio. These five stales were unw illing to 
join a federation, and were hence known os the Unfedcraicd Malay States, 
i^pilc the legal divirion into three cawgarict—Straits Settlements. 
Fcderaied Malay States and Unfederated Malay States—the. British 
presence did introduce a greater degree of urtiformity jn many holds than 
had e^'cr existed before. 

The period between 1S74 and the First World War was one of 
tretn-endous change in .Malaya. The exploitation of the econonuc potcntjal 
of tho pcntosiiia began, and & booming export cconoiny developed. Thu 
base.s of this economy were chiefly dn and rubber, ho'th of which were 
laj^cty dependent upon immigrorn labour-—Chinese in the case of the rin 
mines, mostly Indian on the rubber plantations. Thai introduced diviiiions 
into Malayan society, due not merely to mcial dillcrencea bui also to the 
British policy of disturbing rradiiional Moby society as little ait possible. 
With this object, they Introduced measures desigm^ to keep the Malay 
peasant on the land, engaged in rice production and protected from the 
need to compete in modem economic situations. Legisktion was introduced 
to prevcni large amounts of .Malay land being sold to non-Malays. The 
result was that the Malays by and Large Temaincd a rural community, with 
little prt in urban life or In the ccoiiomic life of the country, which was 
dominated by the Chinese. Such a division contained seeds of conflict which 
were to bear fruit later. MeanwhQe technological modcniizatioit proceeded 
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at a rapid rale, mth the (fevelopinent of roads, railiwavs^ cornmitmcations. 
and modem services transfomiing the face of (he penimuia. 


THE KATIONALIST MOVEMENTS 

indonesia. The beguming of the twentieth century saw the uttroduetion of 
a new cd^iia! policy in the Netherlands East Indies, the so-called Ethical 
Policy. This laid emphasis on improving native welfare, and instiyiicd a 
many-«ded programinc to provide rural credit banks, clinics, crop improve- 
ment, instruction in modem methods of agncuituie and animal husbandry, 
as well as improved irrigation and road works. Another aspect of the 
Ethical Policy was a belief in the necessity for increased decentralizaiion 
of government. Village councils were set op to train Indonesians ta the 
processes of democracy, and these became the basis of a pyramid of 
councils tepreseming larger and larger re^ons, culminating in the 
'Vdlraraad’ or Peopled Council, a national body founded in 1918. This 
body had advisory powers only, however, so that many of its roembere 
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came to feel !liat they were engaged m play-acting laihcr than in the sctioni 
business of reprcsenmiivc govcmmeiit. 

The Ethical Policy ^so hid great stress on making cducadort more 
widely available. A umch la^r number of natives—usually from the 
traditional elite—now received Duteb-tangoage education, a privilege ihe 
Dutch had formerly been reluctant to grant, outstanding Bgure deeply 
affected by this development was Kartini, the daughter of a progressive 
Javanese amtocrat who allowed her to attend a Dutch pdmarj^ school. 
Wc know a gieat deal about her from a long series of vjvid ktters wrUten 
to her Dutch friends^ subsequently published and tmoslated inio several 
languages. After this experience Kartini was no longer satJsBed with the 
narrow and secluded life which tradition prescribed for a young lady of 
high birth, and (ell a burning desire to undertake a career such aa teaching 
or nursing which would contribute to the wdfam of her people. At the 
same time, however, she was aware of ihc mutcriHiism and arrogance of 
parts of western society, especially in the cobnial situation^ Her life was 
not without inner conflici, and was cut tragically short soon after her 
marriage to a man who shared her ideals and was willing Lo help in their 
ftiUtlmenL 

One of the founders of the Ethical Policy had spoken of the creation 
of a society 'which is indebted to the Netherlands for its prosperity and 
higher cultuie and thankfiiUy teccgzitzcs this fact'. Thb id^ was never 
realkcd. The welfare programme was i^verely hampered by the opposition 
of private enterprise whose profits were ihreatened. The colonial administra¬ 
tion toOp was not wUling to open up its higher ranks to those fndoneslans 
who were now educated to this levct# a situation which bred hitiemess and 
disappointment, Icaduig to vocifErous criticism. Thk in its turn led 
opponenis of the Ethical Policy to claim that It had proceeded loo fast 
and had disrupted native sodety. In fact, It may be truer to say ihal it 
had proceeded too slowly, kg^ng behind the demEtnd for change. After 
some minor local lebeiliEms in 1919, the Ethical Policy gradually died n 
quiet death. 

By that time the first manlfestotions of a national consciousness had 
already appeared. After one or two associatjons or political parties wiih a 
fairly limited impact, an organization with a mass following emerged. This 
was the Sanekat Islam or Islamic Union, founded in 1912. However, it 


would be wrong lo assume that all its members—of whom there were more 
than two million In 1919—were pardcularly fervent Muslims. In a priod 
when the idea of a common Indonesian nationality had not yet emerged 
from the diflercnt regional groups, to say T am a Muslim' wns a way of 
defining an identity distinctly dMcrent from (hat of the Dutch or of the 
large Chinese community which dominated areas of the economy. Further¬ 
more, mojiy people joln^ because Sarekai Islam was the one channeJ open 
to diem to air gnevanccs of a purely local character 

Later, various forms of socialism and Manusm began m attract a 
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foil owing Is Indonesia, even within the Sarsksi hslatn iucif. In 1920, the 
Partai Kotnunis indanesia (PKI, Indonesian Conimuntsi Party) was 
formed, and in 1926 local PKI branches led revolts in the western parts 
of Java and Sumatra. These were easily suppressed, but stirred the govem- 
meni to strong action, so that 13000 people consldeted poUtically 
dangerous for one reason or another were arrested * 

By !927# opposUicHi to colonial govcmnicnt scctncd £o have been 
completely suppressed, Bui it wa^ ite year which saw the sudden I 

appeumnee of a movement which was lo be more influential than ehher 
the Sarckat Islam or the PKJ This was the Panaj NasionaL Indonesia 
{PNl, IndoiKshin National Party) founded by a small group led by the 
ens^ineer Sukarno. Tfai$ party played a considerable role in the formation of i 

a steuJar Indonesian identity^ which wus dehjied In a Youth Congress of 
October 1923 as ‘one nation—bidotiesia — one people—^ihe Indonesian [ 

people — one languagc^—the Indonesian language’. This emphasis on the 
need for one language—Bahasa Indonesia, based on Malay, wJiich b 
spoken by only a minority of Indonesians as their rtiother tongue- — ^is an 
{ndicadon of the awareness among the delegates of the trcmcJidous problem 
of regional differences. This is a problem w'hjch has continued to bedevil 
independent Indonesia, and. which is coinpoujicicd by differing leligtous ^ 

Attitudes, In some areas, such as Acch and west Java, thcfi: have been 
movement to set up an Islamic state* an ideal not neariy as popular in 
regions like central Java. 
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The 1930^5 were years oF strict govemmcol repress!an uf political 
activities; It was an oflence even to wsc the word Independence’. Because 
of this nothing had been setUed about the uhimalc rdatjonship between 
the Nctherjands and its colony when the Japaneie landed in March 1942^ 

The Japanese occupation was undoubtedly a priod ot hardship, 
sufiering, and dislocation in Indonesia, but at die same tifnc it opned up 
posribilitics which had never existed before. While Dutch colonial policy 
in the I930's had been to keep political activity virtually non-cxistent by 
the exile of influential figufcs. ihc Japanese, on the other hand, aimed at 
making use of the influence of the Indonesian Nationalist leaders to as$ist 
their war cSoit. Because of this policy Sukarno and other leaders received 
orgamzational assisionce and facilities to communicate with the masses 
which they bad nev^f had before. 

On 17 Augusi 1945, just before the dcfeai of the Japanese, Sukarno 
and his colleague Dr Moharnmed Haita proclajmed the independence of 
Indonc^a. The Netherlands, however* did not accept this deeSarationt 
expecting to resume the govenunent of the colony after the defeat of the 
Japanese Invaders^ and Ehiich troops retumed to IndoncsiUp Various ^police 
actions* against the uewly-piodaijned tcpuhlic were undertakeh^ and 
although the Dutch had insufficient troops ai it eventually became 
clear (hat the entioiialist leaders’ mflitary apparatus was losing the hght. 
However, the stubborn guerrilla warfare waged by certain sections of ihc 
population, and the pressure of ininrnaiiotial eptmon, had their effect After 
long negotiations, the official transfer of sovereignly took place on 
December 27 1949, and the Republic of Indonesb became a sovereign 
nation. 

Malaya. In contrast to Indonesia, the Malayan scene remiiincd relatively 
quiet before the Japanese occupadoTi There were several for thiSp 
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incliidiiig t&e comparatively short period of British rtttc and the British 
p<^cy of m aititaiajti g the position (if dot the real power) of the Malay 
sultans and tsoLating the Malay peasant from the uncomfortable pressures 
of die modem world, tn the case of the Chinese and Indians it often 
happened that the earitest generations of immigrants did not regard Malays 
as thdr permanent home, and remained more inticrested in developtnems 
in their mother country. There were, however, some organizations of a 
poiitica] nature, such as the Malay Associations. These were fotmed by 
members of the tradUJonal aristocracy who had r^ved an English 
education, and who were concerned that their fellow Malap had virtually 
no oontroi over the economic and political life of their country. The Malay 
Associations were not naiional, for they were bared on the diSerent Malay 
states, and may be called communal In nature since they were conEtantly 
aware of the threat represented by the imnugrant communities, whose 
combined numbers were now overtaking those of the Malays themselves. 

Communal Icnstods were worrem^ by the Japanese occupation. The 
Japanese put to death large numbers of Chinese For their support of China's 
war effort a^n&t Japan, and guerrilla recistance to the occupation was 
largely a Chinese effort. The Japanese did not persecute the Malays in 
the same manner, but all races anffered considerably from food shortages 
and the general dislocation of war. In contrast to Indonesia, there was 
some measure of relief in Malaya at the p(rospect of the mum of theif 
carilcr colonial masters. 
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Tbc shape of the modern Mekysiao aaUon was worked out after the 
war ta co-opcratiop with the cdlom&l goveiniiient. Whereas this period in 
Indonesia saw an increase In the problem of containing re^onal loyalty 
within a noited nation, with breakaway movements in, for instance, Aceh 
and the Moluccas, in Malaya there was some growth of natioaal solidarity 
among the Malays. The Malayan situation was difierent in that the Malays 
of the various states had much more common ground—for example, all 
speak the Malay language^than the diverse linguistic and cultural group¬ 
ings of indonesia. Nor was there the probiem of one group like the 
Javanese who had achieved a dominant position often resented by out- 
sidera. Finally the presence of the alien immigrant communities formed a 
powetful inducement to Malay solidarity. The central demands of the 
Malay and Chinese commumtics were a greater share of the economic 
life of the coiiniiy as far as the Malays were Donccracd, and admission 
to the franchise an d Che business of government in the case of the Chinese. 

The process of working out this adjustment was impeded by the out¬ 
break of the rebehion generally known as the ‘Eraeigency', in l?48. The 
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Ic^&latioa, tlecided to turn to armed insurittction, with the aim of 
disrnptrog the economy and ovefthrowing the colonial governmctiU How¬ 
ever* the fact that most of the rebels were Chinese tncanl that Malays w^ 
suapiciotis of the aitempt, and even amemg the Chinese only a minority 
were involved. By the use of intdligciK strategy, the British government 
was able to get the situation utider control by the mid-l950*a. 

This situation made it clear to iht non-Coimimnisi leatters of the^two 
eommunities that it was imperative for them to co-operate in the achieve^ 
mcnl of an independent nation. In 1953, the National Alliance* rcprescniing 
the more conservative leadership of both Chinese and Malays, was set up, 
and in 1954 the Malayan Indian Congress also joined the Alliance, which 
thus tepreseaied all three commumlies. This union proved overwhelmingiy 
successful in dcaions, and eventually its leaders worked out a set of 
proposals for an independent Malaya embodying compromises by each of 
the oottununides- These were accepted by the British, and on August 31 
1957 the indcpeodcDi Federation of Malaya came into being. 

The island colony of Singapore proceeded more slowly towards 
independence, and it was not until 1957 that the British gave a firm under¬ 
taking, Then, in 1961. Trmgko Abdul Rahman of Malaya proposed the 
federation of Malaya with Singapore and the three remaining British 
territories in Borneo—Sarawak, Sabah, and Brunei. This new stoic came 
into being in September 1963, and was called Malnj^a. Brunei, however, 
decided not to join, and Malaysia wo!i further thnunished in August 1965 
when the Malayan leaders asked Singapore, an overwhelmingly Chinese 
bland, to leave the Federation, an itidicaikm that a slahk communal balance 
had not yet been achieved in the Malaysian region. Singapore was hence¬ 
forth an indqKitdem bland republic, and the present-day political structure 
of ihb part of South-east Asia was fixed at this time. 
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NOTES ON THE PRONONClATJON OF ANO JAVANESE NAMES 

In tfae caiiy ^id medievat periods, tnsiiiy propc?^names (e.g. ^rl Vi|ayay 
are la fact Sanskrit, and for the prontintriarioa of tbc&e the notes on 
Sanskrit nanres. As with Sanskrit, Javanese has both a lingual and a dental 
tandd. (t.iBad4>d). 

Names fiom the later period are spelt according to the common 
spelling system which has now been ^opted in Indonesia and Malaysia. 
It does not pre^i t^ many diHkultics for English speakers, but the 
following remarks may be hdpM. The voiwcl a » usually more like the 
vowel of 'but* rtmn |ik«? most English a*s| the vowet i approximates most 
nearly to the « sound of *t#eth^; and the vowel u is like the a of 'push'. 
It should be noted that there are no diphthongs. Where two vowels occur 
together they arc pronounced separately, thus Kuala (Lumpur) = Ku^-ia 
(three syllables) and Indonesia = strictly speaking, la-do-fle-si*a (five 
syllables)^ 

One paiticular usage which should be noted is the use of the letter 
c to represent the sound corresponding to English eft. Thus Aceh fa pro¬ 
nounced ^Acheh', and is sometiincs spelt thus by English writen. The 
spelling ‘Atjeh^ fa .alto found, representing a Dutch oonvention Oi 
English eft). Two other Dutch conventions which are sometimes found are 
dj in place of / (e,g. in Djakarta, now spell Jakarta) and iie in place of 
u (thus Soekamo instead of SuIinTno).'' Finally, the English s/i corresponds 
to the sy of the new spelling system, ^ 
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SUGGESTIONS FOU FURTHER REAtMNG 

bi ihe expcrtdice of the author of the above diapler» many sttulenls 
wiihoui any knowledge of the languages of thU regioo arc quite severely 
hampered in their study of its hislory by dlflictiliies wth unfamiliar poisonw 
and other names, especially perhajK those derived from Sanskrit. Fw this 
mason a consistent effort has been made to reduce these to a itunimuiii» 
but this has of course entailed the omission of most of the closer-focus 
nuilcrial that makes the study of history more ratcreating. It Is hoped that 
use of the books listed below (a very small seicctioii of those available in 
this field) will remedy this deffcleitcy. 

Bastm. John, and Benda, Harry I.. A History of Modern Southeast Asia, 
Ptentice-Hall, Engkwood Cliffs, NJ-, 1968. 

Coedi^s, C.. The tndlamzitd States of Southeast Asia, A.N.U, Press, 
Canberra (1 St English cd.) 1968. 

Fisher, Oiarles, A., Aida: A Social, Economic and Polatctd 

Geography, Methuen, Lemrion (2nd cd) 1966. 

Hall, D. O. E., A Hixiory of Stiath~easi Asia, Macmillan. London <3rd 
*ed) 1968. 

Kilgour, Anne, Bapak Sutapa—A Former in Java, Graphic EducaUoiuil 
Publications, Auckland, ii.d. 

Le^c, I. D., Indonesia, Premice-Hall, Englesvood Diffis, NJ., 1964. 
MeVey, Ruth T. (ed.) ittdonesia, HRAF Press, New Haven, 1963. 
Moorhead, F. J., A History of Malaya and her Heighhouts (2 vols) 
Longmans of Msbyn, Kuala Lumpur (1st ed.) 1957 and 1963, 
Steinberg, David Joel led.) tn Search of Soathemt A^a: A Modern 
History, Pmeger, New York/London, 1971. 
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the CEOGRAPmCAL SETTING 

h has been $aJd that China Is shaped like a begonia leaf. The Gulf of 
Polm, between ibc Shantung and Liaotung Peninsulas, represents the 
central point where the leaf ioins the stem, while the southward curve of 
the Chinese coast, Irom Shan-tung towards Vicinam, represenis the curve 
of the leafs lower lobe* The lip' of the leaf is the extension of China 
towards Cenlral Asia, while the veins are the great rivers, generally flowing 
West to east, in particular the Yellow River which flows right across 
northern China and into the Gulf of Pohai. There are other rivers too 
which cut right across the counlT^', such as the Yangtze^ traditionally the 
boundary between north and south China, and even further south the Hst- 
chiang, flowing inio the South China Sea at Canton, 

Whereas the nvers flow ftora west to east, the major mountain ranges 
in China rend to run north and south. In the weal they block easy access 
from the rest of China to the great provinces of Szuchuan and Yamian; 
in the south-east they shut Off the coastal province of Fukien, Rivers and 
mountains together divide the country into certain dearly defined aiuas 
which conespand roughly to the modern provinces. From time to time 
throughout Chinese history, sirong governments have been able »o impose 
iheir control over the eniiw country. But Over such a vast territory 
emhradng » many naturally diverse regions, weakness in the central 
government has of tot meant Ihal the country fell apart into a number of 
contending states whose boundaries approximated those of ihc modem 
provinces. This rhythm of unity and disunity is perceptible throu^out 
Chinese history. 

China enjoys a monsoon climate, which meorn that it receives most of 
its rainfal! during a relatively restricted period in the warmer pan of the 
year. Since by far the greater part of the country, including the deserts 
of the north and the mountain gorges of the west, is unsuitable for 
agriculture, ihb has meant in practice that it has always been imporumt 
to make the Iteai possjhlc use of whatever land or water was available. 
Thus intensive rather than extensive agriculture has been the rule m China. 
Scekiitg to make the best possible use of the land, the Chinese have terraced 
their hillsides in order to grow crops on ihe slopes; seeking to maximize 
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thdr tue of ihe micifaUp they have tinned lo tlic cpostmcimn ol ilitebes 
and irngation works from the earticsL limes. One of the most celebrated ol 
ancient Chinese cultmc bcrocs was Yll the Great, who was believed to 
tniYc dug out the courses of many of the major riveter and to have 
constructed channels which drained off the- waters ol a great noodn 

The importance of irrigation En the history of ^ina is also seen in 
other ways. ]n early times the cetiEre of Chines dvilization lay in ibc 
Yellow lliver Viilley, and m the time of Gonfudus, in the ^ixih ccatury 
B.C.. the stales of the Yangtze Valley were regarded as semi-barbarous 
and very much part nf the outback. But in the four hundred year^ from 
189 to 589 A.D.* northern China was the ssccnc of dmost i:onslnnt civil 
war. am! was also subject to freqiacnt devastation by the nonmdic peoples 
from the steppe- The warlords and petty princes of these centuries paid 
more attention to building up their armies than to keeping the irrigaiioii 
works m repair, with the resnU ib^t large areas passed out of cultivaijon 
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as a icsuli uf Uic uuscitlcd conditions, ihe pcasanis migrated to 
souihcrn Chinn in c'^cr iacnasing numbers. In this way. from the sewnth 
century tmwards, the Valley came more and more to be regartkd 

as the* economic centre of China, W the |)opublton of southem China 
soon outpaced that of the nonH. Even today such important amircs us 
Sian, in the Wei V’alky. ciose to the site of the ancient capital of Ch'ang-an, 
arc surrounded by miles of arid scrub. 

Intensive rather iban catenshfe is a chafaeicristic which applies bodi 
to the carlv agriculture of northcra China, based upon millet, and to the 
later rice culture of southern China. In both ctiscs, during the growing 
season it is importaiu that everyone who is able lo dw so shnuld work 
on the land. This helps to espbin the emphasis cej large families and on 
faniily solidarity which is a wcll-tcnown feature of Chinese culture 1 a family 
which becomes too small may lose the ability to fami its **wti land to the 
best advantage. Uiier instituticHii grew up on this basis. Thus, the famay 
was commirnly treated as a tmit for taxation purposes, while in law the 
fami ly as « whole was e^cncrally held responsible for the actions of its 
individual menbeis and. at bolh the top and the bouom of the social scale, 
a serious misdemeanour comrtiillcd by one man might Involve a consider¬ 
able reduction in status for bis entire family. The supreme importance of 
the family rather than the individual is also reflected in the widespread 
oceutTcnce of ancestor worship, W'hich made ibe family not merety a social 
unit but also a rtlipous centre. 

These femarks apply more particularly to what may be regarded as 
the hcanland of Chioese culture, the valleys of the great river systems, 
and the N'ortlt China Plain, But, as already indicated, the present boun¬ 
daries of the People’s Republic of China include vast areas where, until 
the latest developments in agricultural scicna.% sedentary agriculture w.ts 
sciiTcciy possible at ail. especially in the lands north and norih-east of the 
Yellow River. Whereas the (ar south is an area into which Chinesc-style 
intensive agriculiurc and the culture pattern based upon il could be 
extended — from Coinlon dovm into the Red River delta and so on into 
VicinEun and South-east Asia — the north on the other hand ofTered little 
other than huge tracts of barren stcppeland, where it seemed that only 
pastoralists could thrive. And even pastoralists could only w'tesl a living 
from the steppe by keeping dietr flocks and hetds uiobile. Ever present 
was the danger that overgrazing might turn a given stretch of country from 
steppe to actual desert; thus, from at least as early as the fourth century 
!3.C., the herdsmen of the far north look to a norondic way of life. 
Struggling against a harsh ejivironment, they developed strong tribul 
loyalties, but never the dose identiGcatina between family and land which 
was so characteristic of Chinese society proper. Their society was in mnay 
ways the antithesis of Chinese society, putting a premium on mobility Just 
as Chinese society placed a premium upon immobility. 
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Naturally eitougli, tttthau|h there were broad areas siiited lo ptis^toral 
nomaiilsm, and niher broad arcaa where i^edcalary agriculture could be 
practised, there were also conadcrable tracis-^uch as the North China 
Plain—which could be uiiliecd for either purposc—for the pasturing of 
sheep and cattle, or the growing of miilct. Since the two methods of iatid 
use were mutually exclusive, friction with the nomads quickly developed 
as soon as Chinese setiJement extended into this del^iabte land, and thus 
arose what one celebrated historiiin hits edied ‘the frontier style* of Chinese 
hisutry.' \Mien strong ccittralked govcmmcnis contiolled the Yellow River 
Valley and the North China Plains they sought to extend their infliicnce into 
the steppe, and check nomadic incursions by reducing the narihem tribes 
10 vnisaltigc. Sometimes they tried lo ‘freeze* the Iron tier, to ^vc h u 
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dchnilive shape by erecting enormous fortification works such as the Great 
Wall, ori^nally constructed by the men of the states of Chin, Wei, and 
Chao in the fourth and third centuries B,C. 

Bui even fortificatians such as the Great Wall, so huge that it has 
been estimated that this would be the only work of man's hands on ihe 
cunb’s surface to be visible to the naked of an observer on the moon, 

rOnen LaiiEiriDTe, ffuirr Aiimt Fr^niim at Chttiu, Beucon Bfratw (reprint>, 

1S62. pp, 407-25. 
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Bfc onJy Hi strong iis the army that detends Them. When weak governments 
sucewded, or iht ffonticr armies were withdrawn to lake part in civil wars, 
the miFtiad cavalry swept in to pasture iheir horses in the North Chinn 
Pltiin. Tn the fourth ccJitury A.D., during the period of civil wars, they 
overran oIJ China up to the Yangtze; in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries they constantly harassed the Chinese rulers of the Sung dynasty, 
and eventufllly rurced them too to take shelter south of ihc Yangtze; while 
in the ihirtcenlh century the Mongols of Kbuhilai K.han ovenan the whole 
country, find for the first time a northern nomad reigned as emperoi: over 
the whole of China. 

Compared with the dominating importance of the northern (rontier, 
ibc Chinese frontier to ihc west and the sea coast to the cast have on the 
whole played only minor roles in Chinese historyi Towards the west, the 
mountain ranges hccomc higher and higher as they ascend towards the 
cold plateau of Tibet. Whatever its present status, this area has iradltiomiliy 
been far less exposed to Chinese-cultural influence than has eiiher Koma 
to the north-east, or Vietnam to the south, largely because it is lorfaidding 
and inhospitable, as well os being shut off from China by some of ihc 
tnosT difiicult country in the world. More imporiajiily, the Tibetan Plateau 
and the mou-ntain barriers sealed China off almost completely from any 
Cultural contact with Indian civilization. What contact did occurs—such as 
the introduction of Buddhism inio China ul the beginning of the Christian 
era—look place mainly via the CwitraJ .Asian Silk Route, ur via the sea 
route round South^esist Asia and up to Vietnam and the ports of southern 
China. .As regards the eastern seabttard itself, it certainly became important 
in the fifiecnth and stsicenih centuries, with the rise of Japanese piiatcs. 
and even more so in the nineteenth century, when its ports provided the 
lanes by which the wtstem powers extended iheir trade and iiifiuenec over 
the whole of China. But at to its intporiancc in earlier periods we am 
singubrty iJMnformcd, perhaps because the traditioiiaJ histories of China 
Were in general wriuen by scholars and officials who regarded the merchant 
and the sailor as membeis of society to be despised. 

Outside China proper, near enough to Oina to come under consider¬ 
able cultural infiuenee, but far enough away to escape Chinese political 
coniro] throughout much of their history, were the two neighbouring areas 
of Censral Asia in the tionh-wcsi. and Korea in the north-east, Central 
Asia Is 3 land of desert and oases, tn the oases settled agriculture is possible; 
outside them even pastoral nomadism is hardly possible. Thus ai the 
beginninit of their history the oasis towns such as Khotan, Kashgar or 
Yarkand”devetoped as little communities of faimeis. But wiih the growth 
of world empires at opposite ends of Central Asia in the hist two centuries 

B,C._Rome and Parthia in the west, and Han China in the east—it 

became possible for the inhabitanis of these towns to make a profitable 
living transporting the goods of one empire to the inhabiianls of the other. 
The farming communities gradually turned inio earn van cities, and from 
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ib« Ixttur pen of ib? &«cand century fi.C, onwards ihc famouit Silk Route 
up. along which caravans brought Chinese silk into the west, when? 
it was greatl]^ esteemed as a luxury by the Romans, and in mum coavcyie^ 
Roman gold eastwards to China, 

Rut the existence of this luoiuive traffic tempted the great powers to 
try to cdnirol il. Han Chjna sent one army after another into CciUrnI Asia, 
while in the west first Rome and Parihia, and Inter ByTsaniium and Persta, 



DeiaU from a. miiml in a Koguryfl temb ai Tung-kou in Mancfiuria, Early Sih 
Century AJj. Han. Chinese aiiJ Ccnind styles ure combined in this 

chase ihcouch stylised IjndscApe. The figure on henebuelii, shcmtiite (tver his 
shoulder, in; the famous Western motif of the Punhiun honwtman. 


Mtnpeted for cmitTol over ihc casicm outlets of the Silk Route. Imljan 
influence from the south was aUo strong, anti Buddhism reached this area 
long before il arrived in China proper. The fact that Central Asia func¬ 
tioned 39 a 'corridor of trade and culture naimally exposed il to a wide 
range of influences, so Jbat the ajJtural dominnuon of China in the area 
was never complete, md indeed suffered a sennus setback in 751 when 
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ihc Arabs, who hiid already gained conirot over the weateminost cilii» of 
the Silk Route such os Sitrijiirkanii, overwhelmingly defeated the Chinejvc 
in the BsitUe of the Talas Rivers From this tJmi: onwards Islamic culture 
wiis to piedomlnale in this pari of the world, even thimgh the nJers of 
Cfaiitu later brought eastern Central Asia under their political conirol- 

Korca had rathci a different history. tl«e there were comparativt-ly 
large areas where Milled agriculture was possible, such as the coastid pluiu 
of west cm Korea and the valleys of the C^*6ng'tdi*6n. Tac-dong, Han. 
and Kum Risers. Strongly individutdijed local cultures developed in these 
regions at a very early period, but already from the fourth cenlur)’ B.C 
they began to under the ioduence of the states of northern Cbina, As 
the clash between the Chinese tind the [lorihem nomads developed, both 
sides saw Korea as a strategically desirable area, and the Kan Chinese 
moved forward to establish a provincial iidministraiion in the peninsula 
in lOS B.C. Their hold on Korea lasted for over four hundred years, about 
as tong as the eonipar.*ihte Uonian occupation of Britain, but naturally it 
could not survive the loss of norihcm Cbtna itself to the nomads at the 
beginning of the fourth centuiy' A D. The Chinese settlers isolated in Korea 
became advisers to Korean princes, and such was I he prestige of I he Chinese 
imperial syslcm ihut the cultural influence of China over the neW' Korean 
states, and even over Japan further to ihe cast, was continued and even 
strengthened. In this connection it should be Tcntvmbered thai Korea and 
Japan, unlike Central Asia, were not open to dirrci inJluenee from any 
major cullirra! centre olhcr than China. 

The rise of ihc Yamato state in Japan from the fifth century onwards 
gave Korea an added impomnee as an tiiiemtediaiy Iretween that country 
and China, and by the Tung period—fmm the seventh to the tenth 
centuries—most of the seagoing Ifadc heiwecn China and the countries 
further east was in Korean hands. However, its proximity to the lands of 
the northern tronuids caniinucd to expose Korea to the hazards of the 
long struggle between these peoples and tJie Chinese. The Chinese ihom- 
selvcs repeatedly invaded Korea in the seventh century, while in the 
ihirtecnlh and again in the seventeenth eeniuiy, the peninsula was 
devastated bv Invasions from the norihcra peoples, first the Mongols and 
later the Manchus. 

TJtl. EARHEST CULttmES 

It is not difficult to see why Chinese culture developed first in the Yellow 
River V'alley and tn the North China Plain, which H waicted by the lowct 
course of this rivier. Much of this region possesses rich deposiis of n wind* 
blown soil known as toess, probably carried by winds from Central .Asia 
at some time between the fourth and llie final Ice Ages, toe it is a fejlite 
soil and easy to work, bin since the rainfall in iiooh China was. rather 
light, it did not suppon large farests. This meant that there was no need 
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lo cJCtCfisive clem’iiigs bctor^^ planting crops, and Thus in thJs part 

dl the counlr)' il comparaiivcly easy for people to make the irun^itiOB 
to an agriculliirjJ cconamy with fuiVly primitive tools. Howevierr, the limited 
nUnfiilJ also jneant as aJieady notitid. that at an early stage the farmer 
ot the Yellow River Valley had to Icam (o ccMapemte with cadi other in 
ordc£ to build and mainrain sizeable irrigation worts p which in ttim led 
to ihe d£^»*clopnsent o( largcr uatJ more highly organized communities. 

Nanirally these devdopments look many diousands of years. The 
earliest huimifl remains in China, thtM of sOH:aIlcd Peking Man, go back 
more than 4tKl WM) yxar^p h\a it is onty abouf 1500 B.C. that the earliest 
communities of Tannen in the Yellow River Valley began to cOTi.^lruct 
irrigation dirches* plant millci, Jind mate coarse painted pottery. Thtse 
were the Yang Shno pcc*pk, whose seiUemcnis am found round about the 
eaislcm edge of ihc noTthem Chinese bighlamh^. Further cast, in the North 
China Plain iuself* arose the Lung-'Lhan culture. Lung-shaiiT like Vang Shao. 
in a place-name* it mcanit 'Dragon Mountain'. Like the Vang Shao people* 
the Lung^ihaii farmers grew mlUcU intd kept certain domestic animals, 
including the dog^ pig^ sheep, goal tmd hor^—ahbough it Is not clear 
whether they rode Ihc horse or merely kept it for foil! Their pottery, 
oniike ihut of Yang Shao. wits thin and black. Some of the Lung-shan 
settlementsi were surrounded with earthen rampiirts^ this suggests that the 
peoples of Lhis remote period were already beginning to fight amongst 
thcmscIveSp since to keep out wild beasts woodun palisades would have 
been suTicient. 

The Chinese of Yirng ShatJ jind Lung-shan timtrs w'crc ignorant of 
the tirt of writing, ^ their history is unknown. Later generations tried to 
c;iplaiii the adyaj^ecs mude in primitive times as due to the genius of a 
few greflt leaders and heroes. Thus they told stories of Shert-nung The 
Divine Farmer, who first taught men how Ui pismt crops; of the Yellow' 
Emperor, who started the first markets w here people couJd exchange goods; 
and of the Emperor Yao who, after roling long and wisely, wtis so virtuous 
that he gave ihe throne ro on equally wise comitimier named Shun, Instead 
of imnsmitting it to hh own son whtim he knew to be worthless. U was 
in Yao's reign, we arc told, that a tiemcndous flood took place from which 
the hero Yli the Great, mcntloacii earlier, saved the world. We also hear 
of n terrible drought caused by ten suns which appeared together in the 
skv; Yi the Archer shot down nine of the suns^ and agacn the world was 
saved. 

TItc people who first told these stories probably had no idea of how 
long ago the heroes lived (if indeed they are not completely imaginary i nor 
of whether they all lived at the ^mc lime, or one after another, or in 
what order. Much fitter again* after China had been unified into a single 
country* historians came to believe that so many outstanding rulers could 
not all have lived at the some time, so they maiic them successive emperors 
of the whole of ChinUj thereby disturiing the original storits. Shen-nung 
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became one of a group of rulers coiled "Tfte Throe SuvereignsT the Ydlow 
Bmperor become ihe finr of the 'Five Etnperora\ who succeeded the Three 
j Sovercipis, ihc fast two of the Rve Empcroi^ being Yao and Shun; ^fc'hilc 

I Ytl the Great was made to succeed Shun arul found n long line of 

*™pcrors\ the so-cBlled Hsia dyrmiy^ TM$ made ii aomewhM difficult to 
I fit in Yi the Archer, but he was nl length brought into the iivsictn as a rebel 

I who seiicd the tbronc from Yii‘s gmndson. Once the order of these 'rulers* 

had been established, it was natural to take the next step and ir^ to provide 
j them With dates. Although the dates thus cbiained were completely 

I fictitious, they ore often lo be found in ihc older books dealing with Chinn 

I in weslem languages* U is importunt to reolbe thot not merely are the 

I dates given for such periods ns the Hsia dynasty completely unsuppaned, 

but that so far archaeologists have not found any evidence for the very 
existence of such a dynasty. 


Brtio:^ ritual vessel with swing handJe, showing a fj^r tiaiping and 
perhaps preceding a man or boy, Shsng C>>’na*ty. 


Left; The 


Dynsity Creot Tomb at Wu-kuan-ti^iuir Anying, 
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Soon ufiet I he middie of rhe sccood miiiefmiiim 0.C a much more 
bighl^y developed cuUure eppcari^d in the mud-waited dties ol the Nurih 
China Flaici, asscxH^ied with the Shiuig people. ]t is not tcnowTi whether 
I he Sbang oriijmaicd in China or not+ but they iHiiiaiiily stppe^^r to have 
introduced boih bn^nze-ea^tin^ iipd the urt of writing. Our ^owledge of 
the Shnng is mainly based upon excnvations carried out by ibe Chincfic 
at Anynng, to rhe north of the Y'ellow Riverp from 1929 onwards. AnyEing 
to have been Uie Shang capital for about two ccttiuries from E 3(K) 
B.C. Here were found remains of houses and storage rooms, as well as 
cfiormoo^ tomb phs in which the Sbitng kings were buried, along with 
sconfs oF iheir retaiaers who were ptii lo dctitb in order rhnt they might 
lotltiw iheir masiicr into the next world. Sometifne during the S.haDg period 
Lhe use of horse-druwii chariots was adopted, and these have also been 
found buried in the tombs uF lords and kings^ 

In spite ot their cariy dale, ihc Shang broods arc far from being 
primitive; the ornate bronze vessels cost in iMs periutk generally in the 
^hnpe of some animal, and ukrd for holding the food or wine in sacrifidaJ 
cerenjonles, are amongst the rincst ever made both in Chimi innl in the 
world. The religion of Shang limes was partly the worship of natural 
divmides. such as the gods of ram, wind, and the Yellow River, and panly 
a cull of the royal "ancestors. The Shimg kings believed themselves 
descended from a gixt, and believed moreover that each ruler became a 
powerful spirit after his death, and coufd condnuc lo exercise power over 
the destinies of men on earth. To placate the spirits of the Shang imeestors 
^crihecs were necessary^ both of men. generally prisoners of war, and of 
am mats and fcrmenied h£|uors- The will of the ancestors was eonstandy 
sought by the ruler before entbarkiiig upon a major eatcrprisc, such as a 
irtitituiy campaign or a hunt; It could he discovered through an oniclc. 
obtained by applying a heated rod to the lower surface of an animal bone. 
This wQuiJ cau,sc cracks to appear upon the upper surface, and these could 
Then be read In much the same way as tea-leaves in a cup by a countryside 
fortune-teller today. Frcquenlly the question to \k asked of the ancestors 

also inscribed upon the bone, and sometimes the interpreiation of Ihe 
an.’iWij' given by I he ontde as well. .Any bone used for divmutlon in this 
way became a sacral object, and was hurled to prevent defilemenlH 
Hundteds of ?uch m.scriboi.1 bones were imcarthetl nt Anyang, and from 
the inscriptions upon them much of our kiiowtodge oF life under iheShang 
h derived* 3ince ihc Lmguitge in which the texts arc written is recc^tiizably 
Chinese and they cim therefore he r?atk although there are naturnlly a 
great many words ujid phro^ which are no longer used untf cutmut be 
understood. 

The earliest Chinese historiaus, who begun to write the history of ihtir 
country' almost a Uiousojid ycais after the fall of ihe Shang, seem to have 
been nnawiirc of the cxisicficc of the oracle bones, which had then long 
been burled in the earth. These chTonieJets of the CL-nlufies immediate!ty 
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OntcEo boii» with the cftriiesl known Chines writing. 


before ^cj ^tcr ilie Cbri^rion cm represented Uie Shang dynasty as having 
been founded by a certain Tang *the CcFmpIctcr^, n virtuous msin who 
lived in the time of Chich, rfac last ruler of HJtia. Wish the passing of time, 
tbc rulers of the Hsia line bod become Increasmgly bnital and inoompctcftt, 
and Oiich was the worst of the lot; the people iberdbre turned to Tang, 
who overthrew Cbieh and founded n dynasty of bis own. We do not know 
bow much truth lies behind this story since, although a narnc which has 
been identified with T^ang does occur amongst the ancestors mentioned 
ua the oracle bones« nowhere do the oracle ioscriptioos refer to Hsia 

According again to the later Chinese historians^ the Sbong dynasty 
followed tbc pattern of the Hsia, its rulers becoming increasingly depraved. 
Alter the dynasty moved its capital to Anyang things improved for a while, 
but later rulers grew worse and worse until the last of them, Chou Hsin. 
was overthrown by a certain King Wu who founded yci another new 
dynasty^ the ihird m Chinese histary^ known as the Chou. At this point 
archaeology can to some e^^leot ctmfimi the picture painted by Chinese 
historical tradition. The Ghou are mentioned in theoraetc bones as a people 
settled in north-weslcm China, most probably in the valley of the Wei Rlvcrp 
a tributaty of the Yellow River whkh Jlow$ through the south of the 
province of Sheusi. The Chou were ygricukumUsis^ like the Sliang;, with 
whom they appear to have been at war Later on, the Shang rulers seem 
to have made an aliioJH't with the Chou, the lord of Chou Fuarrytng a 
Shang piiiicess and beoofning 'Warden of the Marehes' on the western 
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frontier where various miaratory jjastonil iribes thieatcncti the Shang 
setUwnenls further cast. But the alliance beiween Shang and Chou was 
t'videnLlv shori"lived, and cvcjitualty King Wu of Chun fotmed a geiwim 
aJ Dance* of wesicra tribes imd, taiting advantage of the Shang ntJers 
attempts to eittend his kingdom southwards towards the Ynngte River, 
swept into the iclatively undefonded lenitofy, ilefi^lcd the Shang army, 
and sacked the capital Chou Hsin, the last of the Shang. is supposed to 
have burnt htmselt to death in his palace, together with his favourites, 

CHOU CHINA 

The Chou ctniqucst marked the be^nning of a new chapter in Chinas 
history, in order to jnsUfy his claim to rule over both Chou and Shang, 
Kit^ Wu told his followers that Heaven had punished the last Shang Icing 
by^king away his right to rule and bestowing it upon the Chou. Th^ 
wiis born the doctrine of The Mandate ol Hcav«Il^ a belief influenlial in 
Chirm liowi] to the present century. According to thb doc trine. Heaven 
besiows the right ii> rule upon a given line of kings, but if these fail to 
rule with justice, it can take away that right and confer it upon someone 
ds* who then founds a new ruling line. However, this means that one ctm 
onJv know whether a rebel has the Man date of Heaven or not by waiting 
to sec if he succeeds; if he does, then Heaven was on his side; if he fails, 
then Heaven was evidently siLli hacking the dynusty in power, futcl the 
rebel's supporters WTCtc alt guilty of treason. 

As is clear frewn their doctrine of the Mandate of Heaven, the Chou 
rulers ebimed a special tclaiionship with Heaven, which the Shw did 
nor. Instead of claiming dcsccnl from a divine ancestor, the Chou High- 
king was termed ’Son of Htmvcn’, which meant that he alone had the right 
to offer sat-rtfice to Heaven for the welfare of all hi-t people. Thus. Just 
as the Shung ruler was the link between the world of the ancestral spirits 
and men, so the Chou High-king was the link between Heaven and man. 
The agricultural year could not begin until the High-king had ploughed 
the Rtsi furrow, nor would the crops grow unless the High-king had first 
taken part in a cercnioniul archery contest, shooting arrows made of thorn- 
wood from a pcachwood bow. So important was this ceremony that it ha-s 
been suggested that Iht writing of histories and chronicles in China were 
derived from iht habit of appointing a special olheial to keep tally of the 
score at the ceremonial archery contest. 

The Chou, as already noticed, were men from the west of China, and 
their rule over the cast was not accepted without dispute. When King Wu 
died soon after his conquest of the Shang and was succeeded hy his son. 
Kina Ch'cne, who was still very young," a great rebellion took place in 
which some'of the king's uncles made common cause with the son of the 
Iasi ruler of Shang. After several yeaT% of hard fighting, the revolt was 
finally put down, largely thunks to the hdp given to King Ch'cng by another 
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€f hb uncial liie younger brotiier of King Wu. tnown to hbtoxy iss ‘The 
Duk< of Chmi", In gri^titudc for the Duke of Chou's help^ King Ch'eng 
bestowed the territoty of Lu upon hb dcscentUmts. Lu lay in ea^em China^ 
ntiar the gFcmt Mount I 'ai in the present SKantung province, and tt was in 
this stale thui Confincius wa$ to be boitiit about five hundred years later. 

The exact date of die Chou con^juesl of China b still a tnatier of 
dispute; it would seem to have tuken place about the twelfth or dievcn-di 
century After the emshing of the Shang revolt, ihe Duke of Chou 
built the dty of Lrs-i by the banks of the LOk n tribuiary of the Yellow 
River, to net as a Chou stronghold on the edge of the eastern plains. But 
the Chou High-kings themselves seem to have preferred to stay tn the Wed 
River VaUey to the west; thus the three centuries following tVe cunquesi 
are often called the period of ‘Western Chou". 

In order to control thdr canquest^ in the east, the Chou rulers assigned 
varioret Shang settlements to ihcir kinsmen or retainers* who then ruled 
these lands on beball of the High^king. They were allowed to pass on ihdr 
holdings to their dcscendatits on coDdilioo that they appeared in the High- 
king's court at certain periodji to pay him homage, and were prepared to 
raise an army lo assist him In the event of war by conscripting the peasants 
who lived on their lands. When such a land gr^tt was made to a Chou 
noble* the redpicm usually had a bronze vessel cast by the royal craftsmen 
to commemorate the occasion. This vessel would ihea be used for offerings 
in the shrine ot hb ancestors, and would generally carry an inscription 
stating the tetms of the High-king's grant* Since the inscrihcd oradc bones 
seem to have gone out of use with iJic foU of the Shang. these sacrificiEil 
bmnzcA are an important source of information about life in Chin% under 
the eariy Chou, although wlmi they have to say is extremely limited, being 
concerned almost endreSy with the royal court and the nobility. 

Fonunately thb tnfotmaijon can be supplemented by a unique 
collection of about three hundred poems composed during the Western 
Chou period and immediately afterwaids. This collectiont known ii& the 
Shih-chiNg, or "Book of Songs'* later came to be regaided as a classic and 
has been carefully handed down to the present day. From ihis book we 
can gain some idea of ihc life of the ordinary man in ^ou China* 

Far jt stretches, that big fietd; 

Every year wc take ten thousand. 

I take year's crop 
And feed my labourers. 

Fora long time wc have had good harvests. 

And now they are off to I he sonlhern acres. 

Some weeding, lonie banking. 

The winc-millei and cooking-millet arc as lusty 
we prayed for, as wc wilicd. 

Fine, my choiien men!^ 
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Biokcn were our axes 
And shipped our lmi<;he(5. 

Buiiiiicc thg Duke of Chou came to the Ease 
'rbroti^hout tile kingdoms alt is wctt> 

He bos shown compassion to US people. 

He hax gieatly helped us,* 

The mUcr Chou High-kings were active men. several of whom seem 
10 have tiavdlcd round their dominioiui and to have attempted to extend 
thetr rule southwanis towards the Yangtze. But here they were driven back 
by tribal peoples who were developing their own culture and coming 
together to form a powerful state, loicr known as Ch'u. Townjds the end 
of Western Chou ibe rulers remumed in their western capital while their 
servants, the dukes and miui^uLses. of !hc eastern plain, ruled almost like 
independent princes. In H4J B.C. the ndgning High-king wus driven oul 
of his enpitnf mid forced to live in exile until his (kath fifteen years later, 
This shows bow far the power of the royal house had declined; it is also 
the iirsi certain date in Chinese history Finally in 771 B.C. a group of 
unconquered wesiem tithes swept down out of the bilk and sucked ibe 
western capital, rtie High-king was killed but bis son. King Ping, was 
saved by various lords and escorted further east, to where be reigned 
for half a century. 

The tong reign of King P’Irtg shows that be must have come w the 
throne very youtig; moreover, since he owed hb safety to the feudal princes, 
he wLis certainly tint in any position to oppose them. From his time 
onwards, the Ghnu High-kings went mere figureheads They continued to 
have a religious iniponartce fur all the Chinese world but their political 
eoittrtd ended outside the walls of their own cnpiiitl, or even of their own 
prditce. Unlike ihe wesicm eapitat, which lay on the fringe* of the Chinese 
world, Lo-i was sniruunded by du: territnrin of powerful feudal princes, 
such as the rukrs of Chin to the north of the Yellow River, who were 
a greai deal stronger than the 'Son of Heaven'. Fon cctiluries the history 
of China is taken up by aecounb of slmggles amongst these prinecs. und 
of wars ugairist the so-ealkd 'barbarians'. These were peoples who, although 
they lived in the Yellow Rtvur Valley und adjacent ureas, hud not adopted 
the Ligrieuliiiral techniques of the Chou and Shang peoples and so remained 
more primitive. Often they were driven from ihclf lamk by the Chou, who 
wished to take their terriinry for fonnlund; they tttalbtcd by raiding the 
Chou sctlletncnts, and sometimes by wiping (hem out. It was u group of 
these 'boiharisQs' who bad sacked the Chou wciiem capital in 77), and 
in the seraith and sixth centuries B.C they are frequently found, either 

- vu J jiYefe are tevual FiiKlhh irunvlaiiotH of ihe SA#h-frhi«e. The trajnlalium of 
the tw(j poenu here life froitt Arthur Walfly’ii jTlrc vf SurtSim Orovc 
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fighting againjit I he Chou princes ur making aiUances with ijoc prince 
agiiSnHt anoifier. 

As a rcsuU of ihc wars of the 'Spring and Autumn' pcnoit (722-ISf 
B.C., sti called hccause of the 'Spring and Autumn' chronicle, long 
uttrihuted to Confucius, which doicnbes ihe history of this lime) many 
of ihc smiiller principalities disappeared, sviaLlowcd up by The greater states. 
Chin, which at tme time had looked like fe~uniang the Chinese world 
broke up into three, while the Wei Valley, from which the Chou had conn;, 
was taken over by another scmi-harbaric state named Ch'in. It was from 
this state ihai pur word China Is prnbahly derived. 

In the midst of ihis period of ctmsiani airife lived Cnnfucibs (55M79 
B.C.> almost certainty the most famous Chinese who ha-s ever lived. 
Confucius, who rose to be a minister tn hU native state of Lu, saw the 
disorder! of his day as due to Ihe deeliue of the oncicnl concents ol status 
and duty which |iai;l held Chou society together. He called for a return 
to such virtues as EiioJ piciy. sincerity, sympihy. and loyalty, and tnughl 
his followers, ‘Never do to others what you wouid not want done to your- 
leff. But Confucius was in some respects a revolutionary, aji for caaiiiple 
when he uiged that moral worth, not ariaiocratie birth, should be the reaiion 
for giving a man office, Disenchanted with his own ruler. Confucius 
Ini veiled throughoiiT China for more than ten years, scarchltig u n siir cr«« r- 
fully for A prince who would put hfs docinoes into practice. lEveiilunily 
he returned to Lu to teach a few disciples and died a disappointed man, 
leaving behind him the memory of various sayings which his discipft:s 
eventually collected and made into a book, the Lun-yG or AnakctiT of 
Confiidus, 

Itiffurntia] as his teachings were laler to become, Confucius was 
ignored by the men of his *iwn day, During his own lifetime he saw the 
warfare between the states grriwingever fiercer, until by the fourth century 
B.C. only seven states were left — the three divisions of the ancient slate 
of Chin in the north; ihe stutc of Ch’in in the west; Ch'u in the south; the 
powerful stale of Ch'i in the Shantung Poniiusuto, enriched bv trade which 
came parity from its long coastline; and Yen in the north-east tn the area 
of modem Peking, .Mihou|h not one of the stronger states. Yen is 
import ant because of its contacts with the tribes of Manchuria and Korea 
to whom it htJpcd fransimt Chinese cdiure. thereby widening ihe Chiaese 
world, rhe period in which these seven kingdoms fought each other is 
kniJWTi as the Age of Warring States, and is eonveniionally Jaied from 
403 iq 22J B.C. By this time mn the religious importunce of ihc Chou 
noyal house hud gone; the rulers of ai'm. *Ch i, and the other states all 
claimed the right to sacrifice to Kcineii, and when the Kina of Ch'in 
occupied Lo-i and deposed the last Chou niler m 256 B.crilie event 
passed almnst unnoticed. 

Strange as it may at first appear* the Warring Stales period saw 
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trejseactous cttituial and eooaomtc growth within tho Chinese wortiL Much 
wider areas were now under ihs control of more highly centrailied govem- 
meou, with the disappearance of the petty lords trf the Spring and Autumn, 
period. This meant a great increase in trade, while invendons sueh'^ the 
use of the ptoug^ os and the water wheel increased agricultural productloa. 
Late in the period money came into use, various states minting coins in 
the shape of spades or knives. The destrvcUon of the old aristocracy also 
meant a much greater soda! fluidity—a ruBw migbt rise from borae- 
meivhant to prime minister, or from thief to general. 



Inscribed coiie from ihe Waning Suim period. The example of 'knifc'^nioiKy* 
on tbe left comes from the stale of Chi. 


This iastatnlity encouraged men to speculate about the nature of life 
and the reasons For tbe chaos which they saw all around them. Philo¬ 
sophical schools developed and pnxliiced outstanding thinkers such as tbe 
Confucian Mencius (fourth to third ccaturics) who mainiained that man 
was naturally good, and Jfsfin^tzu (298-228 B.C.} who believed that man 
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was aiiturully evHI. There were iiK« ihe TaofeU (pranounaii 'dowista ) 
who bclit'ved thel ihc seerel of living ihe good Ufc was it> be humbfe mtl 
behtive Jiaturalty. They dfi/ivt'd their name from the book Ta^ie-chbifj, 
soitietimcs iranslaied as 'The Classic of the Way (/ut*) and its Power i tf) * 
which has probably been iranslxited; into English more tunes than any other 
Chinese book In cotitnlst lo the Taiiists were the Legalise, two of whose 
leading tbinJfCfS. Han Fei-tzu (died 233 B<CM 4nd U Ssu (died 208 B.C.> 
had been students of Hsun-tzu. Starting ftom the position liiai nwn were 
by nature evil, the Legalists reasoned ihai society could only survive if the 
ruler enforced strict laws (hence the uama of ihc school]. They argu'd that 
if puniihitient was mode both ttgrrifying and unavoidable, p^ple s inhefcot 
sdf'iniBTcst would keep them from wrongdoing: for tnis reason they 
advocated collective ptinikhmentSi a whole group of men being punished 
far the mlstlcnicaJiour of a vinglc member of the group. This would give 
eiidi member of the group a motive for spying on his fellows to make 
sure that they did not infringe tile law in any way. 

LcEolisro was embraced ss a ruling philosophy by the kinp of Cli'in; 
using stem laws to discourage all occupations other than agricutrure or 
(he army, they built up a ircmendously strong initimry miithlnCi aided by 
die fact ihut they were amongst the first to titake use of worked iron for 
weapons fthe use of cast iron had long been known, hut since thin pieces 
of cast iron tend to be hritllc, the intT^uctioti of iron casting, as opposed 
TO iron forging, did not really constitute a technological advance in Chinat 
As nlready noticed. It was the Chin armies who hroughi more than eight 
bundretJ years of ihe Chou dyrmily in an end in 255; duiuig the following 
decades they struck ugain arid again acroHH China from wear (O cast. All 
attempts to oppose a unified alliance against Ch'in failed because of the 
mutual rivalries of the uthcr six states, and by 121 B-C. they hod all fallcm 
before thii» military colossus, and China was united under a rule of iron. 

TIEE fiaST EStfJRE 

The Chin unification » art event as cnictnl in Chinese history as the 
Norman i»iu|tiesi is in ihe history of England, for although the ndc of 
the Oi’in themselves over all China lasted less than twentv years, they set 
the pattern for the devcloptncnt of Chinese govctritnenial institutions for 
the [WO milfemua. Immcdtotely after the ciim|uest the king of Ch*in 
proclaimed himself ‘The Rtst Emperor' fCb'itt SHih Huang-ii) using b 
litte which had previously been applied to divinities hut never to men. He 
was the first emperor cl a dynasty which was inieiuied to lasr for ret) 
thousand gcaemtiom, and which lit fact lasted for two generations, Before 
him ail his^ subjects were cqimlJy iiiferior; instead of ddegating his mithuriiy 
in the provinces to local lords, as the Chou bad done, CltTn Shih Ku:ing-tl. 
on Ihe advice of Li Siu. divided CThina into 35 (later 42] adminlstrutivt 
areas termed 'commandcrisH' (chOn) with u civil goverrmr, ii miliiary 
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governor, ami a third man to aet sv tupcrvlsor ul the head of each 
commander^. Each cotnitiiutdet^ was subdivided into smaller oieaii, tcimcd 
'prefeeturca' (hsitn) which were to be governed in the same way. The 
idea wajt, once again, that by \icsiing local govenimcni in sc vend people 
instead of one lord, curb of the throe local heads woiiid serve to keep a 
check on the other iwo. For greater security agaiast the development of 
local power bases, govemof* were frequently shifted From ons commandery 
to another; they were also rvquirod to conscript peasants for forced labour 
on huge govcromcni undertakings, such as the unification of the Great 
Wall across northern China. 

Li S$u also' advised the emperor to stamp out any Jingcritig attach- 
ment to ihc Lraditioas of pre-Ch'in China by sending out imjxrial commU- 
sioncis to confiscate uay books of histury, poetry, or philosophy dating 
from before the conquest. AIT sueb books were to be burnt, with the 
exception of one copy which was reserved for ibc unpciial library. Ordinarv 
people wore only permitted to retain treatises of a iicverdv pracilcaL saturt, 
such as works on husbandry or mcdictne. Tlic penalty for c^mcc.-ilioe books 
from the imperial coimniiisioncfs was, of course, death together with idl 
the members of one's family, and the families of several scholars are said 
to have been hmicd alive because they had violated the Imperiut order. 
By this decree, issued in 213 B.C. and generally called 'the Burning of ihc 
Books', it was iniendcd to eradicate alt memories of the various states 
which htici existed before Ch’in. 

In ortliirr to ensure that alt his laws were siriclly enforced, the First 
Cb'in Emperor used to trawl roimd hi^ ernpire, arid it was on otic Of these 
imperial tours that he died in 210 B.C. Li Ssu and the powerful eunuch, 
Chan Kao. mnnagtil to keep the emperor's death a secret until they had 
cittlirnned his younger aoa, a complete incompeicnt, under cover of whose 
authority thej* hoped to be able lo exercise the real power thcn«cTvcs Bm 
within a year, Chan Kao hud turned against Li Ssu and destroyed him. 
going on to murder the Second Lmpcior. This .sudden rcvelatiori of wcak- 

4t the Cent re of govcmmeni encooTuged ail the-simmering diseonreai 
agaitisi Ch’iti rule ti' rise to the surface. Throughout the empire men who 
had broken one or otlicr of the oppressive (.'h'tn laws, and whose lives wen: 
therefore fotfdt, decided that they had aoUimg to Jose by rebellion, and 
roae agaitut the govcntmeni. 

For six years China was plunged into nnarchy in which bngantis and 
military leaders faughi each other, and in the course of these dis.onlcr« 
Hsicn-yang, the Ch'in capital in the Wei Valley, was sacked and iht (Th'in 
impcTial pulucc and library burn] to the ground. Yet although various local 
leaders attempted to mutre the ktngdcnm which Ch'in had climinalcd 
twelve years earlier, the nation as a whole was.so sick of cudlcss fighting 
that when otiie of Ihc bandit leadctx, the peasant Liu Chi, also called Liu 
Pang, seemed to be emerging ns the daimnant hgurc, one region after 
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another over to hint. By the dme of the death of hh most able 
opponcrdi Hsiang YU» in 202 B,C., Liu Pang WM recognized as emperor 
throughout the greater pan of China. He foiiptltd a dynasty^ the Han, 
which was to luiit for over iwo centuries and thcii» after an tntervaJ, for 
another two centuries, 

Uu Pang, or Kao-tsu, 'lUusirious Founder** ns he is commonly known, 
realized that It would be impossthic to reimpose the dhbomte bureaucratic 
structure pf Chin government after Ihe civil wars. For not only had toBjiy 
of the Chin bureauer^ts been killed ofT, hut the general feeling ampngss 
the people was towards a rejccEion of £il| the works ol Ch*in* He therclare 
retained only fifteen of the cotamanderics under direct govern meat contra! 
and pareellcEj out the rest of Iht eountcy amongst ten kingdoms which he 
awarded to relatives and to his more outstanding supporters^ Realizing thiit 
these large kingdoms could fcirm dangerous power bases in the hands of 
enemies of the imperial house, he carefully got rid of most of diosc of 
his former supporters who were unrelated to him, arresting some, and 
driving othcra into rebellion and ihcrt crushing ihcm. Later emperors felt 
that the kingdoens awarded to princes of the imperial house could he equally 
unreJiahk^ and manpeuvred seven ot the more powerful imperiul princes 
into :t rcbeliiori (n 154 B.C., which was also cnishei Whenever such 
rehcEHnns wett put down^ the territory of the rebels was incorporared into 
the impcrtol system of comruandcries and prefeettutSp whicn was thus^ 
within half a oentury, extended to cmcr ihc whole of China again. Thus 
the Chin sysiciti of govemmeni was in fact restored, and become the 
standard pattern for later dynastics; for although kingdoms were stilf 
aw-arded to imperiai princea, the senior officers tn the * kingdoms' were 
always directiy appointed by Ihe ceniraJ gavcmmetit, and in the various 
later dynasties iho^- princes who received 'kingdoms* almost never wletded 
imy aeiiioJ power in tJic area when- their kingdom lay, just as the Duke 
of Kent has verylitUc tudminisirottve power in the county of Kent, 

Against one oih^i enemy, Kan-tsu was much less successful. From 
the fourth century onwards die Chinese had come face to face with u new 
type of barbarian, instead of the primitive tribes who had threaiened the 
Oou Jtp'icuUurahsis and who had fought on foot, the ChincGe. having 
now ci^punded in the north to the limits of the arable land, came in contact 
with the Steppe nomads who moved on horseback wllh siarlling rapidity 
and could raid the Chinese frontier scillcmcfits where they were least 
CKpeCted. The men of the northern slates of Chin, Chao, Wei, and Yen 
had attempted to fortify their noirtbern borders against the nomads back 
in pre-Ch in tiint^+ and the First Empert^r of Chin hJul ordered the unifica¬ 
tion of all tJtese defensive: works into one vast system* known later as the 
Great W'alL But this did not remove the danger. Cut off from their tionhern 
Chinese pastures, the nomads reorganized thcniiiclvcs and a pow^aiful 
confederacy, called by the Chinese the H<;iung-nu, emerged ai about the 
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time when Ch'in was colla|siag. Like moat of the early Chinese terms for 
foreign peoples. Hslung-au is; an insnltiiig expr^sion which means "fierce 
slaves'. 

Mao-tua, the leader of the Hsiung-nu confederacy, was ai ruler of 
outstanding ability, and when Kao-tsu attempted to crush Ihe Hsiung-nu 
and settle the nor^cm border problem, Mao-tun t>esiegcd him in a frontier 



Part of flD inventory of weapons to Han soldiers gam&onLng the Watl in 
Kansu at the end of the 1ft century A.D. 


fortress. Kao^tsu realbxd that, without cavalry, he could not hope to Bgbt 
a c^uBpaign against ihc Hsiung-nu misd that, after die cxhausiing 

dvQ wars which had accompanied the t^l of Chln^ diina could no lon^ 
provide cavalry in sufficient numbefa. He was tbeirforc obUg?^ to make 
a treaty with MacMun^ acoordiDg to which the Chinese emperor bound 
himself to pay a negulsi tribuie (eupheniiSticalJy described as ‘presents'^ 
U> his northern neighbour; he also had to send 'princesses' to tnairy Mat>-luii 
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imd his successors as shandyu (a Hstung'Qu title roughly etpiivalent to 
’tmperor’). Although liiis agreement iliJ not prevent the Itsiiutg-tm from 
raiding the tioFders tvhen they felt that they needed to do so, it did help 
to prevent a majorclash txrtw^een the two sides for almost seventy years. 

The long reign of tHnjperur Wu f 14 li4J7 B.C. J saw a dnuitatic change 
in this pt^licy. '^‘ti and hU advisers san the Chmesc court os the centre 
of the civilized world; it was Intgleiable that the snprctnc civilized ruler 
should be obliged to pay tribute to a ‘b-irbarian’. 1 he cinpeicir thus took 
‘Legalist' measures to strengthen his persqunl control over the govemmrtii 
within Qtioa end to build up herds uf horses in onkr to nroinil cavalry 
for sn nU mit war adjust the Hsning^nu. He also despatched an explorer, 
Chong Ch’jcn, to the for west to iook for allies against thr Hsiung^u, and 
it was thus that China ftrst came inio contact with the cities of Central 
Asia, tnuny of which were forced to pay iribolc to the .t/nrri-yu fur 
‘protection’. Chang Chrism’s journeys—which lasted for thirteen years. 

1 J^*-26, since ht w;is hdd captive by the Hsiiuig'nu for over a decode— 
did nirt produce the b(ipcd-for western ally, but they dhJ enormously enlarge 
Chinerte knowledge of the world outside China. 

The wars which Followed were long and costly for both Cliitia and 
the Hsiuiig'-nu. A line ol forts was tniilt along what is turw the 'Kuiliu 
eorrldor' to separate the Hsiuitg-nu from the Tibetans and to outflank iheir 
forces in Cenual Asia Tbcic funs were tnanned by convicts deported from 
prisons in China. En order to outmank the Hsiung-mi in the cast, the 
Chinese in U^S B.C. undertook ilK conquest of ncirtlierit Karen- Here one 
Ilf the unsuccessful retjcls against Kao-tsu, a certain Wiman. liad estab¬ 
lished himself as ruler in 1 14 8,C.. fixing hit e^ipiinl in what is new the 
city uf P’ydtig-yang. Emperor Wu felt that it was dangeitms to kave an 
Independent state in this angle, capable of playing alf China against the 
Hsiung-nu. and his annie$ crushed this kingdum of Chosbn and established 
four commanderh» in its cotmuenud lemuwy. Similarly in soulhcm China, 
another CJunese, the Oi'rn army coitunoiulcr Chao To, had taken advan¬ 
tage of the disorder at the collapse of Ch‘ln to mabtbh himself as 
irulcpcndeni tuiet of Canton and northern Vietnam. Htnperor Wu’s armies 
took ovei the kingdom (1)1 B.C.) ami inctirporaied it* icrritory into the 
Oiiiicsi? ernpire. 

But Iht CiM of iticJC wun; of impcritil enannous. At 

Enipcror Wu^s Jemh Cliina wtl? In the grip of ttti copnojok crisis whwk 
it t^y^irtvcdi only with dilBculi.y. Eut [here wcf« olhet. inwrc cJccp-scalcd 
prisftlcms. Owh^ \d ilie gcncrot fceiicig o\ iiaUcd ior L^:gailam wtijcb 
foHowL'd the fall of ihc Oi’itL ihc Hiuj rukn ]iad turned to Confucianism 
to provide them with € phlloi^phy of govcrtimcul. Tlic dckctrincs of 

which iiod played onty ^ minor pun in pJC'Qj'in ChiaiL now^ 
made tnio stay? nrihodoxyp nnd under Empetor Wifs reign am lmp 4 :rLa.T 
Academy was established w Ch’nng-an, [he llaii capital in the Wei Vjilley, 
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10 tcBdi ih& Shih-chtitg ami oihct worlss %1Uch Uic Confuciam regard^ 
dasstes. TL^: government al^o fleeted its Irom among^ 

whi> bad been rccainmcmled by die governors of commandctiii^ for Uick 
Confucian virtues sudi as loynUy and iilial piety [Lheto w;^ no oKamltuition 
system at this tuno)* 

"filial piety" was often broadly interpreted as serving Ok 
interests of famifv^ and ihctc was a tcndciicy for tlicse mciii when 
appointed to office, to work in the Intei'esls of their o¥vn family rather 
than m the Interests of the central gOveminenL In particular they often 
tried to imprfW'c their family's economic status by extending thetr iand 
holdtftgs. and cncoujmgrng peasants to ^itle on their lands 2 ts rent^paying 
tenants- Although the rents paid to such 'gentry* landlords were often 
extremely high—ajs much as fifty per ctni of the crop yield—yet mimy 
peasants were glad to move on to the land owned by Ihe great families 
and thus escape other exactions such os forced labour and military servlet 
which the govcrnmenc would compel them to perform if they continued 
to farm ibeir own lands. Naturally the peasantry were particularly hard 
hit by these dciuandsi during ^pcroi Wu's programme of "imperia] 
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expansion^ white they found tlmi if they moved on to land owned by 
offidah, cn by men wilh offidaJ 'connectiom^ they could be ‘proteo™' 
rtg 3 in 5 ;l having to perform these tifwous dutk^t. Because of their position 
and cbtmcctioms, the gentry were often able lo avoid pying land rax uri 
their enlarged estates, which meant that all Ihey colkeied In rent became 
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pure profit On tfte other hand, thcst? developments meaiti that the govern- 
merit was cDniinuAlly losing tHjth labour serv'kre and taxesi with llio result 
that it hecamc increasingly diBcult (o pay the armii^s and to keep up the 
repir of Irr^galion wortiS, And whenever the emperor issued edicts to 
correct abusies, his intentions were largely frustrated by the fact that 
the ofhcJnU who had to implerneut the edict were the very men who hud 
m interest in seeing jt lemaln a dead letter. 

This was clearly seen aS the end of the former Hsm dynasty when 
the throne was usutped by Wang Mang (reiped 9-23 A.D.) a poweiftil 
miimtcr whose famUy had married into the unpeitd house* Wang Mang 
realized that the ectmomic plight of the country was desperate; the collapse 
of the irrigation works along the tower Yellow River Valley had led to 
widespread ftoods, and huge numbmef pcasanu liad been forced to leave 
their homes and were wandering aboua the couotiyade, starving. Wang 
Mang attempted to remedy the evils by restricting the amount of tarn) any 
one person could own. by placing a prohibitive luk on the ownership of 
private aluvei, by calling ^1 gold into the government treasuryv and similar 
measures. These decrees aroused die biller oppoaitinti of the gentry who 
saw Wang Mang both as threatening fheJr own position and attempting 
to reimrtHlucc Legalism^ the arbitrary autocralic mie which had charac¬ 
terized the reign of ihe First Chin emperor and the Han einpror, Wu, 
After diree years Wang Maug was forced to rescind his land reforms but 
the gcniry coniifiuod to work pctivdy againsl him, while ihe pcEsanis, 
rcduiicd to dcspcridoni ro^ against the guvcmmenl in u series of massive 
ccbellionSr of wliich that of the 'Red Eyebrow's' in eastern China is the 
best known. 

When* in spite at this mounUng unrest. Wang Mang attempted to 
Launch fre^h campaigns againsL the {i^iurkg^nur hU lum was a^ured. He 
fell a wtun to a "gjentrj** rising in ^vour of the deposed Hnn dynasty in 
23. and for the next ten or moie years Clumi was again reduced to 
anarchy while pensaoi tcHclts and geniry lenders fought each other. 
Eventually Liu Hsiu, a remote descendant of Empenor Wu^s father^ 
succeeded in gaining gencrxii support and in establishing hUnself as 
empcfor not in the Wei Valley where the W^estem Chou, Ch'in, and Former 
Han had ruJed^ but in Loi, the old capital of the Eastern Chou now 
rcnained Lo-yang, Liu Hsiu is known to history as the Emperor Kuang-wu 
(an emperor's personal name became taboo afEcr he ascended Lhe throne) 
and his descendanis reigned until 220 as the Later Hen dynasty. 

The Later Han faced much Ibc same problems as their predecessors. 
On the nonhem fronricr the Hsruug-nu continued to tiireateu, althou^ 
during Kuang-wu^s reign 125+57) they were afflicted by succession disputes 
and divided inlo two rival cnnfederadi^. Northern and Souibcni/The 
Soulherners sought Chinese protection agnimt the Nonhemm, and 
Emperor Kuang^wn allowed them to move inside the Great Wall, a step 
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which was to have far-reactiiiig coD^qiicn^. The Chinese aliio came to 
an arrangefnent with another northem tribe, the Hskn-pi from Manchiria* 
who were paid a fixed sum for every severed head of a Ncrihcrn Hsiung-nu 
that they brought Iil Faced with this combined pressure the Nod hem 
Hsiung-nu migrated north and westwards across the Gobi; some writets 
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have sug^ei^ed tbrtx it ’was the Nanbcm Hsiiing-nu who cfflcrgec! intc^ 
Europe \u ihc fifth centurj as Attila s Hunt, bni tiiJs b compleiely unproven. 

Success agaitist ihe Hsiung-au cncnumgcd Emperor Mitig <57-75) 
son and ^^upcessor of Kiiang-wu. to iry to recover Emperor WuS domauii 
in CentJEJ Asia, and tic despatched the genenkJ^ Fan Qi^ao, with a hantlfiil 
of men. Since the day^^ of Chang Chlen a grout tnide rouie bad sprung 
up in Certttiil Asiia between ChiiiLi and the Roman OrienU Chinese silk 
being exported in rcitim for Rcmian gold, as already noticed. Much of 
this carryiRg tr^idi: was oontrallctl by the Parthlurrs. whose ompiie bordered 
Rome on the cm and who levied taxes up«rn the flilk caravans. The 
Parihbns realiijcd ihni it would be to their disadvjiniage for ihc Ronmns^ 
and the Chinese to enter into direct relaticms with each other, ftince direct 
trade between the two would bypass the Partliians who would fe deprived 
«f a lucrative source of revenue- So whe-n Fan ChW scni a certiim Kan 
Ving ns cttvo) to Rome in 97 1 the Parthians advised the unfonunate envoy 
io go dnwn lo the shores of ihe Persian Gulf* Here, when he planned to 
OTOs the sen, he wai^ told, ^With a favhurable wind you can cross in a 
few mrniihs^ but if the wind drops it takes as lung as three ycar^. And 
riiere's something In the waters of ibis sc^i that makes men homesick . -, / 
Not surprisingly, Kun Ying was discouraged and turned [sack; thus Chum's 
first flnitosadpf to Europe failed lo arrtvt:. 

The year of Kan Ying’s^ embassy also saw the first Hsim-pi raid on 
China for many decades. Having virtmiUy elimumtcd the Nortberti 
Hsiung-iLu, ihe l%ken-pb in search of fresh pnzes^ turned to raiding the 
Chificse friMiiier ihemselvcs and bccoine Chilians major . endiiijc.^ in the 
oorth during the second century. Moreover, wtien ihc Chinese Lricd to 
retain their holdings in Central Aij^iu by using Lrrsops conscripted from 
amongst the Ch'iEmg people on th[^ bordci^ of TibcL they failed dLsastrousty« 
for the Qt-iang muiinied ami deva&iated much of northern Chins. To make 
nitittcrs worse, almost all the Han eaiperor^ after Emperor Ming cartK^ to 
the throne as very young children, so ihar dicrc were struggles beiwccn 
their retailvfs fo obiain the real [>owcr- At the same tunc the Later Han 
dyniasty vm caughi up m the same vicious circle which had aflUcted its 
prctkccS!Hor—those it appninted to office had a vested interest in dcframling 
the gfjvernmcnt. Oikc again it was the pca^tii who suffered first and who 
suffered nicest; a seric$ of reuerwod peasant rismgsF shook the dynusiy, the 
most famous being tbc Vciiow Tuibaii outbreak of 1S4. When the generals 
who suppressed the Yellow Turbatis found that .the government was unable 
or imwiUmg lo pay thdr troop, tlney itirocd against it iJod the Han empire 
fell, as it hud risen, amongst a wdlerof competing’warlords. 

On ihe fall of ibe Loiter Kan unite of ihc generals proved capable 
of rouniiing the couittiy. Even Ts^ao Ts'ao, ihc strongcju of them, who 
corupicred most tif nttrthcro Chinas failed to occupy the south and his fleet 
wa^h hunii i>n the Yangtze by the fir<.-ship of the southern warlords in the 
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Butile of Uic Red Cliffs, in 208. Tlie fall of {he Later Han dyitasTy i!t there¬ 
fore ilic end of four hundred years of unified government and the beginning 
of the Chinese Middle Ages, 

However, Han rule left a deep and lasting imprewitm upon Dtinn, 
where men still S]>cak of ihemBelves as Hon-len, 'the men of Han’. It was 
during the tlan period that education in China first came to be based upon 
■he Conluci^ classics, and in the thne of ihe Later Han the ChineM first 
discovered the art of manufacturing paper, books having previpudy been 
written on bamboo strips joined Uigethcr by leather thoags. It was also 
under the Later tlan that Buddhism first ittadr its appearance in China, 
having etUered by way of the Silk Route from Centra] Asia and the sea- 
route from llte south. Finally, it was under the reign of Emperor Wu of 
the Former Han dynasty that Chttui's first great historical work, the Skih~ 
chi, containing a descri^nUiti of the entire world then known to the Chinese, 
was composed by Ssu-mn Ch’ien. 


THE MIDDLE AGES .^NO THE SECWtD F-MPlftE 

Hie fall of the Later Hou was followed b)' the Three Kingdoms period 
(220-65) w'hcn Oimii was divided between the dcsceiidanis oC Ts'ao TS’ao 
(ihc Wei dynasty) ruling in the north with their capital at Lo*yang, and 
two other warlord families, the Shu-Han and the Wu. who ruled in 
Szuchuan and soullt of the Yangtze respectively, tn the north Ts'ao Ts’ao^s 
descendants were soon dispossessed by a powerful gentry fumily. tiie 
Ssu-ma, very distantly related to the great Han historian. The Ssu-ma 
established their own dynasty, the Western Chin, oonquering SEuchuaii tn 
264 Slid the somhern state of Wu in 280. and thereby reuniting Giiiia. 
But all hopes that the stage hod been set for a second long period of unified 
ndc were dashed when the second Western Chin ruler, Emperor Hui. came 
to the throne in 29(1, for Empentr Hui was mentally defective and his rogn 
was u period of anarchy during which his domineering wife and a number 
of unsenipuluus uncles fought each other for the cuutrol of what remained 
of the empire. 

During these Chinese *Witrs of the Roses' i. known us the Eight Princes 
Wars) one of the princes made the mistnkc of calling upon the Southern 
Hsiung-nn to help him against a rival. The leader of the f-lsiung-nu at 
Ibis time was u paritally sinidzed chieftain called Uu Yiian, who daimed 
relaiiomhip to die old imperial house nf Han. Sebdng upon the fad that 
the Hsiung^mi were resentful of the eitpicntatiaii: to which they had been 
subject while living in Chino—fur almost a centin'y they hud had no 
shan^yti, and hftd been governed by Chinese officUih who sometiitics had 
tlieni carried off and sold as slaves^Liu Yiiim led a Hisiung-nu rebelltmi, 
not in favour of any of lltc SsU'Dta princes, but lo put forward his own 
eandidature u emperor. In 311 the flsiung-nu sacked Lo-yang and 
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Cb’oiig-an, both erf which had already suffered devastation k dvil war, 
and in 3)6 they sacked eb'ang-an a second dme. Unable to maintain them¬ 
selves any lot^ in northern China, the surviving members of the Ssu-ma 
clan withdrew south of the Yangtze, where they established the so-called 
Eastern Chin dynasty ai duen-k'ang (modern Nanking). But Liu Yiian 
and his successors'’were no more cajnbte of governing northern China 
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than the Ssu-ron had been. Uu Yihin himseSf dial in 310 ami a number 

^ muiniain a positioa as 

t^timate , if barbanan, empenom of China, ivhiJc most of their followers 

Iht” in pluntJcTing the cia« of north China and pasturing 

their horses on the North China Plain. Moreover, other tribes *^ch al 

Hsicn^pi, pressed In behind the Hsinng-nij 
^ north entered 

.Mch iSSist'” “ "" 

t 1 ^ t fourth century it s«mcd as if the halMibetan 

kadcr Fu Chicn, who gamed conuioJ of the whole of north China miehi 
be able to reconstruct the unified empire of the Han. But when Fu Chiefs 
mvBsion of the Eastern Chin empirj in the south was deVemrf in 
his rule in the north collapsed tike a house of cards and within two years 
he wi^s a hunted lugtdvt, 

Evemuaiiy ii was the To-pa who succeeded in bringinE order out of 
the chaM. largely because, like the Franks tit mediacviii Europe, with whom 
they have often been compared, the To-pa leaders proved caoable of 
joii^g wiih the loc^ -arUtocracyV ht this case the north Chinese 

gentry, who had hved out the penod of uoubles in fortified viJIas on their 
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snirogiidt.'d by armed The T'e^pa forined a kind f>f 

partnership ^ ith these jivcn\ ihe [imiy remained under T^o-pa control, wfiik 
ihc Chinese run rhe civil adrninistnitian and produced regular tax Revenues 
for rheTc^-pa *empefor\ 

\i was during this confused penod Thar the Chinese colonies in 
northern Korea, cui off since rhe fall of north China lo the barbartons, 
hnally disappeared. For some time ihej had been under aitack from the 
micr tif KoguryA, a kkigdnm which had arisen in ihe Tnountmn stinongholds 
of the upper Valii Vidlcy nboyt three htnidfed years earlier, when the 
Koguryd tribes rebelled againiit Wang Manges ntiempt fo coitscript them 
for his wsol agaia^it Ihe Hsiitn^nu. The nucleus of the Kogurj^ $taic wus 
formed by fhc trihes of mounted warriora who, like the ScartdinaviarLs 
of eapfy mediaeval Europe, came to supplemeni ihetr meagre upland 
agikmliure initially by raiding, then by levying tribute upon the surrounding 
selited lowlands. While Koguryh extended hs control in the north of rite 
peninsnia. the rival kingdom of Paekehe emerged in the sotnh^wesl, 
csrabiiiiticd by a numher of refugee wanrinr princes^ fnim the Puy5 tribe 
in Manchuria which was tiv'ermn by The Mu-jimg ITi^ien-pi laic in the third 
ceniury, Boih Koguryfl and P^ekehc absorbed numbers of Chinese settlers 
who luid remained in Kutcti a&tr the fdl of the commandcries^ with the 
result ihal the culture of both kingdoms was sticmgly influenced by Chinn. 
Chines cla^fii^ were studied and ihc litcmry language was Chinese which 
filled much the same roit as Lutin Iti mediaeval Europe. 

tt was during the Tenod of Division* ihat Buddhism made iis ini 
real imj^ct on China. During the Laier Hm musu of the Buddhist priests 
were foreigners who could speak nnty a litilc Chinese. Moreover, Lhe very 
idea of leaving one's famUy lo eiiier a monastery seifrned to most Chint!^ 
not only odd but downnght wicked, since Confucioiiisrn Uugbt that a man*^ 
first duty was ic his family. Bul Confuetanism was closely identified with 
the Han dynasty's attempt to build up a worid state. When ibis failed, not 
mcnrly was Confuciasiism diseredltcd bui, in the midst of the apparently 
unending isircam of disasters, thoughts began to turn to thi 

possibtlilk^ of another, justet world after death, and on this subject 
CdnfueianiSOT had nevw had anything to ^y. Buddhisni was priicularty 
pipnltir in ihe^ north; many of tht? rulers were foreigners who were more 
sympathetic towartls a Toicign’ religion such as Buddhiiim ihnn to 
ConfudaniRiTt. It w^as the half-TllKCnn Fu Chien who in 372 sem ihu first 
Buddhist tnbsionary to Koniiy&, an important landitiark since it wu.\ from 
Ktirejt that Buddhism eventuiilly spread io lap^n. Ironically Fu Chlen died 
in a Buddhist pugodm where he wus i^tratigkd by hiiv enemies in 3BS. Under 
the TV pa the Confndan gentry, jcalouis of ihe enoTntdns influcrtcc of 
Buddhism, persuaded the cntpcror lo Inunch a peTseeiiiion in 446-51 Bui 
popular bcitcl in the rchgioa was loo widesprciid for this suppression to 
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be cITecrive, BuiUliisri) jjn the north Mjrviveri ibis persecution, and u siecoiiil 
in 574-7, to become more powerful rhan ever. 

In liie somh Ihe pu!»hion ol Buddhism svas somewhat diFfcreiu. Here 
ii was puircinized ntttre by the ^^ntiy, who were ulso inicrestcct tn a revival 
of laoUm, iind umuaed themsoives by enga^m^ in long philosophical 
dcbatcA abiHi* the iiw<aplt)'sicsi of the two cubs. On the other hand the 
Organized Buddhist church was never as ptiwcrful m the south as in the 
north, although sevcriil of the emperors were buddhistsf. por this reason 
it did niiil appear )o present quite the same threat to Chinese traditionul 
values, which is perhaps why there were no persecutions of Buddhism in 
the south. 

But although there wetv no religious perseeuiiuns, political instobilitv 
was xdmust as chronic here as in the nemh. The Eastern Chin dynasty, 
which lasted until 420. was sucCitcdcd by » scries kil no (l-ss than four 
sJiort-livcd dyitBstii!&. all of which had ici struggle against the T'opa rulers 
of north China, But, like the Warring States period earlier, this 'Six 
Dynasties' period, as it is known, wav also a time of great cuhurul and 
icchnoJogical innovation. Contact with India via the vea-rttuie and the 
Silk Route gave a great viimidus to the development of Chinese, rnainty 
Buddhist, sculpture. From this periixl, loo, conic uiii earliest references 
to tea. at first taken ns a cold drink. The men of the 'Six Dynasiiei,' ulfio 
delighicd in composing coUcclioiis of anccdoits and stmngc stories and it 
was from these that the short storks of T'ang times, ami wettluaily the 
Chinese novel, developed. 

In the north the. To-pa state fell apart in the middle ol the sixth 
cvnlury. largely owing to tensions between the To-pa and the Chinese and 
between the sinicized To-pa of the capittd (which since 494 bail been 
moved hick to Lo-yangi and the more conservative tfibespeapic who had 
been left to guard the nonhern fitintkrs. As a result ol another period of 
confused fighting, the To-pa empire dividod into two, the Northern Ch'i 
dymisty f550-77J in the cast, and the Northern Chou dynasty (557-81) 
in the west. Of ihcM two the Northern Chou was the more ewnservutivL- 
and the less sinieixed, having nothing in comniun with ilic ancient Chou 
dynusiy except the name. Northern Chou conquered Northern Ch’i in 577 
with the help of the Turks who had succeeded the Ksien-pi as the dominani 
power in the steppclands to the north of the Yellow River. But in 581 a 
Chinese genera!, Yang Chicn, usurped the throne of the Nonhern Chou 
and founded his own dynasty, the Sui. Contrary to expectations, he not 
merely maintained his hold on northern China, but also conquered the 
south and brought the long period of disunion to an end in SS9. 

.Mthotigh the Sui dynasty only conttollcd the whole of China for less 
than thirty years, during this period it made iwpomnt eoutributions to the 
dcveiopmcitt ol ihe Chinese economy and sociaJ order. Like the Ch'iiJ, 
another short dynasty which it rcsemblud in many W'nys, the Sm prepared 
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\ht ^ay for a much longer period of unified ruk after its pwn fall. Vnog 
Chien, the first Sul ruier. known as Emperor Wen (reigned 5S1-6041 
sought 10 concillaie all interests by patronizing both Bnddhj$m and 
Confucianism, and by taking stem measures against official comiplion. His 
son, the Emperor Yang (604^18) CHiried out repairs to the Great Wall 
to defend the northern frontier egainsi the Turks and also built the Imperial 
Canal connecting the Yellow River with the YangnjCT a tacit recognition 
of the fact that the YaugUcc VaJiey was overtaking the north in economic 
importance and well on the way to becoming the granary of the empire. 

But perhaps the most imporcant measure adopted by the Sni was 
Emperor Yang^s instirution of the citanilnation system. During the Han 
period, candidates for the dvil service had been recommended by governors 
of the commandcTics and sent to the capital for training. But although no 
man was allowed to act as governor in his native commandery, the more 
important landed families tended to form cliques linked by marriage 
alliances, with the result that a governor would only recommend for office 
people connected with his own clique. When ihese men were appointed 
their firsi loyally was to the clique rather than to the state or the public, 
and they naturally came under strong pressure to connive ai cofrupt 
praciices aimed at enhancing ihe wealtli and influence of ihcir party. To 
combat this and to attempt to secure men of genuine talent rather than 
men with powerful connections for government service, at the beginning 
of the Three Kingdoms period Ts^ao Ts'ao created a special official whose 
task was to grade the men of hb nalive province in categories according 
to hts estimate of their abUiiy; a grading in the upper reaches would then 
serve os a r^ommendation for government service. Bui this proved even 
more disastrous^ since it was an essential pari of the system that the grading 
official was a native of the same area as the men he graded and he was 
thus much more likely to be exposed to influcitcc from the great landed 
families in the comrnandcfy than a governor, who was almost invariably 
from another pari of China. Indeed, so far from its original intention did 
this system stray (hat, by the end of the Six Dynasties period^ grades had 
become hereditary Udes. 

Emperor Yang and his advisers conceived the idea of setting a written 
cxaminaLion, strictly supervised, which w'ould be open lu es^ryonc and 
would consist of five questions, either related specifically to explanation of 
the Confucian classics or of more general application. Full-length essays 
would be required as nttswers to these questions which, it was hoped, would 
give some fairly objcctivo idea of the candid lute's ability; At first this 
examination system functioned alongside other methods of recommendation 
but gradually, under the succeeding Tang and Sung dynasues* it became 
increasingly uncommon to find a man who had not passed the examiiiation 
in government service. The idea of replacing patronage by on impartial 
examination system was of enormous imprtance, not only for China, but 
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for «hc west too; the adoption of tho examination system to regulate enm' 
into the British Civil Service in the nineteenth cenrury was done with the 
Chinese model in mind, and the effects of this reform arc still with us. 

Korea was the rock on which the Sul dynasty foundered. Here the 
kingdom of KoguryA had not merely extended its control further south in 
thi; peninsula—it had moved its capital from the highlands of the upper 
Valu down iq P’y-Ang-yang in 427—but had also token over much ol 
Manchuria, including the Uao'tung Peninsula, which had formed part of 
Chinese territory throughaut the Han period. From the end of the fourth 
century KoguryA*s consioni pressure on its northern fromier had also forced 
Paekehv to move its capital further and further south and to fonn an 
aljjance with (he Japanese state of Yamato, which had already gained some 
kind of foothold in southern Korea. Meanwhile in the south-eastern angle 
of the peninsula a group of tribes had come together to form the kingdom 
of Sitlii, which with di^cuUy defended itself from both Japanese and 
KoguryA domination. Convinced that Kogury'A was scheming against China 
hy forming an alliance with the Turks, Emperor Yang launched massive 
attacks upon that state in 612, $13, and 614, only to have his onslaughts 
broken against the desperate resistance of the people of KoguryA. For the 
Chinese population already overburdened with forced labour on the Greai 
Wall, the Imperia] Canal and various palaces for the emperor, this further 
cITorl was too much and, before ihc emperor set out on his third campaign, 
north China was already swarming with army deserters who. having stolen 
horses from the imperial stud farms, rode about the couniiysidc plundering 
After his third Korean failure and the embittering experience of being 
captured by the Turks, Emperor Yang retired to his palace in southern 
China where he wa.s murdered in 618, leaving brigands and warlords to 
light over the remnants of his ei^re. 

Eventually Li Yihtn, an omcial in north-western China, succeeded in 
taking over most of the north, thanks to an ailiancc with the Turks. His 
son, Li Shih-min, then went on to conquer the south and to seize the throne 
from his father in $2$, The dynasty they established is known as the Tang, 
and along with the Han was one of the most outstanding in Chinese history. 
Thanks to the destruction of many of Ihc old landed families in the wars 
which accompaDied (he fall of Sul. the Tang government was able to 
implement (he schemes for land reform which had already been pur forward 
under the T’o-pa Wei dynasty and to establish Ihc w-caJled ‘Equal Ftclds 
System'. Under the provisions of this system, every adult taxable mnl^ 
from sixteen to sixty was to be given approximately 13.3 acres fa little 
over five hectares) of arable land, the greater part of which was to be 
used TO produce grain which was handed over to the state as tax, while 
one fifth was to used for the cultivation of mulberries and the rtiaring 
of silkworms, providing for both the family's needs in clothing and the 
production of tax silk. Only this fifth could be passed on to a man’s 
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iiescendaj)(s: die i^itiaining land revened lo the stale ol its bofikr"$ dcaih 
or fliiainment of the age of sixiy. Tturre was aJw u tax which toot the 
form of forced labour or service in the milUia, iisoally on the froatiety bui 
possibly in ihe imperial guard at the capital, FtnaJly, offioak m:civctl their 
salary partly in gnints of c^lra land known as '^office lands" and "rank lands\ 
but nalnrafly thc^ reverted io the state if the official was degraded or 
dismissed. As can be seen ftorn this Mimmary^ the Ecjual Field System wa^ 
in a sense a return to Wang Mang"s abortive reform, aJthou^ much mat^ 
compFehensLve m scope. All hough it was cmly rigorously applied in newly 
developed areas, it fonned the basis of over a century of prosperity under 
early T* ang 

^ During ih^c years Buddhism flourished as hardly ever before, except 
for a brief period towards the end of Ihe T*i>-pa dynasty^ and BuddhiM 
monks such as the great Hsiian-tsang (596-664) travelled into Itidb to 



Tang dynasty glazed poiiery ftgures of u cjunri and attends a U the mnAns 
whereby so many erf ihc w^rrid's treMiircs were brought to Chma. 
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collect Buddhist scripiuns in Ihe lund of ihc faith’s origin. Ch'ang-an, 
again the capital of China, became a great co^iopolitan city of over a 
mil I ion inhabitants inciuding Hindus, Zoruastrimis, Manichtieans, and even 
Ncstorian Christians, as well believers ki the traditional C’hinese cults. 
Outside China new slates arose which looked mainly to the T'‘ang for their 
culturol aspiration, such na the newly unihetf kingdom of Tibet under 
Srong-bisaR'gani'po (reigned c. 630-50) and the pow'crful state of Nun- 
chao m Yiinnon, csiahlished by the chieftain Pifoko f rcigtied 730-4-81. 

But T’iing China was tempted by the 'imperial dream' of the Han 
In the north anti west it endeavoured to reimposc Chinese control ovci 
the Turks and the petty kingdoms of the Silk Route, For a time tn the 
^cnih century this seemed po.'isibic. for m western Asia ihe Arabs bad 
embarked upon their dramalic expansion and the rulers of cjty>statcs stich 
as Bukhara und Samarkand were looking for the support of a creal power 
to maintain ihcir independence. The danger wtis underlined when, aFiier 
the Baltic of Neha\icnd in 642, the Arabs tjuickly oveiron Fersio. and in 
674 the son of the tasi Persian "King of Kings' was obliged to lake refuge 
m the T‘ang Court at Ch'ang-an, But fighting in this area, ihe Chtiese 
faced enormous communication difliculties, especially after Tibet became 
permanently hostile in the second half of the scvcorli century- With ihe 
destruction of the Oiinesc army in Central Asia bv the Arabs at tbe Batilc 
of the Tnlas River in 751. a whole era of ChincSt: cultural domuiatioa in 
this pan of the world came to an end. 

In the north-east the T'ang emperors, T’ai-tsuiig (i.e.. U Shih-min, 
ruled 626-49) and Kao-tsung f649-113). repeated the disaslmus attempt 
to Mjn[|iicr Korea which had cost the Sui dynasty so dear. Evemuahy, afici 
long and cosily campaigns, their urniics succeeded in destroyiiig the states 
of Paekche (660) and Koguiyd (668) in spite of Itipancse help given te 
Ihe former. But even sv» this aiteiitpl to rwtorc the Chinese posse®ions in 
the peninsula came to nothing, for the arnilcs were then needed on other 
frontiers, and in the end Ihe eoiitjucsis in peninsular Kontu mostlv fell (o 
Silhi, while those in Manchuria and ihe north were taken over by the new 
slate of Pohai fc. 700-927). Ttie cITuit ai imperial expansion seriuuily 
overstrained Chlna’i resources, and led to economic and miliiury dcclmc 
iiitd the collapse of the Equal Field System. 

It would be unfair to leave the htgli T’iing period wiihoui some 
Tcfensnco to its lileniture, for the Chmese poetry nf this age has earned 
an enduring place amongst the fmest in the world. Since English translmions 
of much of the best of this poetry arc rcndily available, we will make do 
wiih one quutislioji, and :i brief one, in the hope of capturing some of its 
spirit. The pocl is Li Po (699-762) and the poem Scutg Before Offeriiiif 
HVm*. usHjd hj the Austrian composer Custav .Mahler in hb J'one o/ the 
Earf/t, 
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Have you not seen 

How the Yellow River, which flows from Heaven and 
hurries towards the sea, never turns back? 

Have you not seen 

How at the bright mirrors of high halts men mourn 
their while hairs. 

At dawn black silk, by evening changed to snow? 

White there is pleasure in life, enjoy it. 

And never let your gold cup face the moon empty! 

TOWARDS MOOBRJV CHJNA 

The long frontier wars of the second bulf of the seventh century bad 
seriously overstrained the resources of Tang China, in order to escape 
military service and taaaikm, peasants moved to the south of the V'angUc 
to open up new ‘unregistered' lands. wjiJi the result that their service and 
the taxation revenue they had provided were both lost to the government. 
Anxious to protect his fronllers from the inroads of the Tibetans in the 
west anil the Khitan tribes (who bad grown powerful in the north-east 
iit the vacuum created by the fall of Koguryd) the Tang emperor, Hsuait- 
tsung (reigned 712-56), stationed large bodies of professional soldiers on 
the frontier, appointing foreigners to head them. This was a suggestion of 
the chief minister Li Lin-fu, who reasoned that foreign generals would 
have no connections at court and therefore would not be nbSe to use their 
military power to intervene in court politics. Thus Kao Hsien-chib. who 
led the Chinese forces to their disastrous defeat on the Talas river, was a 
Korean, while An Lu-shan, who suBered a similarly disastrous defeat at 
ihc hands of the Khitan in the same year, was a Central Asian. 

Sul in supposing these non-Chinere military leaders to be devoid of 
ambition, Li Lin-fu was making the same mistake that the Ssu-ma princ« 
had made in the fourth century, Suddenly, in December 755, An Lu-shan 
kd h» armies southwards to attack the Tang capital, and immediaujly 
the rniiitary unpreparedness of the country bchitid the frontier armies was 
revealed. An Lu-shon was much more successful against Uic empire than 
he had been against its enemies; both Lo-yang and Ch‘ang-an fell inin 
his hands, and the emperoT was forced to lake refuge in Szuehuatt wlicre 
he eventually abdicated in favour of his son. Meanwhile An Lu-shnn was 
murdered, but the rebelfion dragged on under other leaders and the Tang 
government, tinaNe to pay tls armies, was forced to call upon the help 
of the Uighur tribes from beyond the rmmicr. whom it could pay only 
by allowing them to loot captured towns. 

Althou^ the rebclhon was eventually put down in 763. the 'Golden 
Age' of the Tang was definitely over. North-eastern China was now 
garrisotned by armies which frequently selected their own leaders and were, 
in fact, only nominally under government control. The Uighurs had become 
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so powcrfuJ that the cmpcrsirs depended upon ihcm lo project: tbetu against 
other enemies such as the Tibetans, who occupied Ch'ang'an for ten dajrs 
in 763* In return the Uighurs forced the govemment to buy great nuenhers 
of wom-ouE horses at tremcndiius expense to the treasury and stationed a 
garrison in Cb ang-an which kept the whok city in a stale of terror, carrying 
off goods from ihc markets ana girls from their homes. The emperors were 
also obliged to ptrontee Manichaeism, the state religion of the Uighurs, 
But In MO the Uighurs were o'^rithrown by an attack of the Khirghiz. 
their hereditary enemies, upon their tribal homeland. Immediately the long- 
smoEhertd anti-foreignism, which had been growing in China under the 
Uighur domination I came to the surface- The govcnunenl persccoied first 
Manichaeistn and Scstorian Diristianityv then, in 845, Buddhism, seizing 
the Buddha statues made of precious meiat and melting them downp and 
secuiarr^ing the monasteries, From this blow, which fel! upon Buddhism 
when ji had already passed ihe peak of its influence in China, ihc religion 
never recovered. Henceforth thv many schools of early Buddhism were 
reduced effectively lo two; Ch"an, better known under its Japanese nams 
of Zen. which taughi that an understanding of the world could be attained 
hy meditation and jntuition, and therefore could dispense with images and 
te^ts; and 'Pure Land fiuddhiiim', which luught saK^tion through faith 
alone, cKpre^ed in ihe constant invocation of the naiue of Amitabha 
Buddha. Almost SEmultaneoJsly there was a persecution of Buddhism in 
Tibet which led to the murder of the king. Lang-dar-ma. by a Buddhist 
monk in &42. and the break up of the Tibetan kingdom after an existence 
of just over two centuries. 

Although some of its cxtcriml enemies were removed, the inteiruil 
weukncsscs of the Fang remained. Jn 874 came a second greai febellion. 
This time Si was not a miJitaiy uprising, like that of An Lu-shan, but a 
major pc^isanl upheaval following a series of famine >^ars, in character 
like the risings of the Red Eyebrows and the Yellow Turbans which had 
accompanied the fall of the Fomier and LaJcf bfan Dynasties, The rebel 
leader was Huang Ch'ao., who came from a family of smugglers and 
had repeatedly failed the imperial cxaminaiions- Whib previous risings 
had been confined to northern China, Huang Ch''aQ put the whole country 
to fire and sword—apart from Szuchuan. where once again the emperor 
took refuge. In £79 Huang Chhio ted his peasants southwards to sack 
Canton, cutting down the mulberry groves outside rhe city and, ii is alleged 
by Arab writer^, thereby causing a world rise in the price of silk. When 
his men began to suffer from the southern climate, he fed the survivors 
back north to despoil Lo-yang and Ch'ang-an. Once again ibe Fang 
governmcm was obliged to rely upon outside help to overcome a domestic 
enemy; they called upon the services of Li K'o-yung, leader of the Sha-i'o 
Turks, Butt although Huang Ch'ao's rising was eventnaJly pul down (be 
was captured and killed in 88^ > it was succeeded by a long struggle for 
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pOiVL'r betwv(!n Lt K'^vyung iind C'hu tt'en, one «v[ Hunni Ch'-no's. men 
whu had gone over lo rhe ginertimettt side in tlie l»si year uf (he rehcliion 
Cfiu ^Ven gairtetl cunirof of the eoiirt, tnurdcred lh« emperor in 9(14, having 
sacked Ch’ang-aii for ihc iast lime, anti in 907 forced ihc abdicatipti of 
his succes.sin in order to ascend ihe tlirtinc hinnielf—be was otily ibc second 
peasant fender in ChmcEe history to pchieve iftis objective. 

However, from ihc start Clm Wen's Later Liang dynasty faced several 
seriutis prubfenti. ]i failed to gain the support of the military lenders in 
stiufhem China, some oi whom, such .is Liu Yen in Camon.' proclaimed 
Ihcmselvcs emperors. Worne still, it ItLsi grrund liteadily in the north to 
tlie Shu-i'o I utks led by IJ K'o-yuag's sou, who in 913 eapturedi K’ai-feng. 
tfic new capita], and brought tJic dynasty to a.dose after only sixteen years. 
The period which fciilowed was one of ciKitinuoits upheaval, recuiling die 
Sixteen States period of ihe fourth ccniliry. The Ulcr I iaiig was ftdlowed 
by four other shnrtdived ‘dynasties', three of them fouiided by ihc Sha-! i> 
who strove unsueccssfud} to maintain conirol of north China; this is the 
Mi-called Five. Dynasties' period-—one of the ‘dynasties' lasted only ftinr 
years! Meanwhile in the south other military leaden: established their own 
'dynjsiH.'s'-^real[y iadependent states, sucli as Uu Yen's SouiJium Han 
slate m the Canton area. It had been necessary it* stniion large forces in 
Vietnam in the ninth cemury to repel the nUds of the Nansrhao micr Shih- 
hmg (8S9'7ai. Ntnv amongst ihc leaders who became independem Jt jhis 
lime were the ‘military legates' in Vietnam, who were able to foil a series 
of aitempts by the Southern Han to niusei ihcir domains. These ‘miliiurv 
legates' daimed to be loyal lo the northern dynasties which had ihcir 
capilids at l.o-yang or K ai-feng—C'h'ang-an bad hually been abandoned 
ufier WcTi i itick-—hut since thc^ 'dynasties' wert hardly able to 
muiniuin ihemselves in the north, let alone inicfrcrc in the suuiii, this 
pretence amtmiiicd In practice to claiming indepcndeiiL-c. 

Al Itisi in 9#v(> a general called Chao K'uang-yin was able to establish 

II stable goventmeiti in northern Chinu amt gradually to cxiend his ctmtri'f 
over the refraciwy souih, capturing Canton in 971. Wlicncvcr he could. 
Chao K uang'Viit followed a policy of strengthening armies al the capital 
which were placed tmder his per^mal control, and of weakeniiig those in 
the provinces, wbeft military Iciiders were replaced bv civil governors as 
soon 3.^ tliey died m ritlittd But thb Jc-militarkation of ihc adminisfraiion 
was accomphstied al considerable cost, tn oidcr to avoid Iohe froniter wars 
which would have neccwiiaied the stationing of nowerfit! armies im the 
bonicri. the new dymi«y, known os the Sutic. wait obliecd to aoq.iicsce 

III Llic tndepcndcucc of Vietnam in the vouih: while m the north, afttr some 

iOdccisiVL- fighting it agreed lo py tribute to the Khitan. who had 
elimioated Pohui m 927 and even captured K’ai-fcng for a whife m 946.7 
and had established a dynasty of ihL-ir own, the Liao, with its capitol al 
JhL" rDmicrh Crimea cHy af Peking. ^ 
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m of in foreign policj/^ Sun^. edmtnisirQUon whhin 

the srca it 3Ctudly cinttrciillal was both stahtc and prosperws. ITte 
exoniiiiiition system wm now perfected, with the result that u much higher 
percentogr of men of talent and scholaiship throughout I he empire were 
absorbed rtito the dvil sendee. Arts such as painting and cemmics reached 
new heights whik, since the dynasty drew mote and more of lu cconomie 
strength from southern China, agriculture was greatly expandctl in the 
iKiuih^ and commerec afao 

Daring the Iasi ceniuiy -uiil a hj^if of the T*ang. the carrying imiJc 
in the China Sea had passed mainly into the hands rrf Koreans from the 
iiatc iif SUb. But with die murder of King Hyegong in 780, SilJa merved 
rnio a period of imemai iiistahility which led to its complete colliiptie by 
the enu ol the ninth century. Dating the succeeding hundred yeans ih^ 
control uF comntcrcc in Far Easiem waters gradually passed luck into 
Chinese hands, with «hc rc,suU that the Sung govcnitticnt came to depend 
more unii mure heavily upon its faxes on trade which, prikulurly ufiirr 
the loss in 1126 of the wbok of north Oiina to a new irilic. the Chin 
Taiars, gradually exceeded ihc troditionul receipts from the peasEmtry iti 
kind ( i.c^ grain and silk >. 

During ihe same pcricKl printing made Ircmcndou!!; strisJciS- Block- 
printing had made \t& appeaTaiict: in Chma in T ang Limes, Ihc earTiLrsl 
example known being Lhc text of a Buddhisl prayer which seems to have 
been printed In the mid-eighth century iit the Korean kingdom of Silla. 
By the beginning of the Sung period the use of printing had become much 
more widespread—although moveable type had fioi yet made ns appearance 
—and copies of the histories and the cfassies became much more readily 
uvailublc. By the early deventh century pnnling had become w common 
that the govcniineni begirt to issue printed paper money—^rhe world's first 
paper currency. 

.Another feature: of the Sung period was the omaissancc of 
Confucianism. This movement weni hack to figures such as the T'ang 
H'holart Han YU (768-824 k who hod strongly opposed Buddhist influence 
and had been exiled to Canton for his puins. With the emphuris itn civil 
rather lhan military administration in the eariy Sung pcrincl, and the conse¬ 
quent growth in tmportnacc of the exnmimtUmii iyAiem. Confudanism 
regained the status of iiri u it questioned state orthodoxy which it had 
enjoyed in Han rimes and it matured in the struggle lneiwccn the refnrrner, 
Wang An-thih (1021-86), and the conservative statc^ian and historic, 
S?iU-ma Kuang f 1(118-86), who composwjil the Tzu-e^tik-t ijn^-cM^fL the ftr^ 
grciii gcncnil hisiory of China to be written since Ssu-ma Ch lens's Shfh^itt. 
But [he tiiost influential of the 'Neo-Cofifuciun^ thinkers was iiodoiibtedfy 
Chu Hn n 130-1200 J who wratc a condensed version of the Tzu-chih- 
t'un^^hient mtd aliso cornmentaries lo all the major Confucian cla^ssics: If 
was Chu Hsi and his school who finady settled the argitmem about human 
no til re in favour of Mencius, whose work was now elevated to the statiLS 
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of classic. Unfortunate I Vt so wide was the sweep of Chu Hsi’s learning 
lhaj ihose who followed him were hypnotized by his Hchievement. and 
by the early fourteemh ccatury his commentaries upon the dassics became 
the standard ones to which aU answers in the examinations had to conform. 


aeCENT TIMES 

For centuries the tribes living in the Mongolian steppe had fought each 
other, relying on neighbodritig 'greai powers' such as the Chin Tatars, or 
the Western Liao—n branch of the Khttan who had established an empire 
in Central Asia after their defeat hy the Chio. Tatars in the twelfth century 
or Support in their struggles. But In 12D5, at a great gathering 
ikhufiitfii) On the Keruicii Rivur, die Mongols recognized one of thetr 
own princes, a certain TemUjm. as 'Universal Rulcr^ under the title of 
Chbggis Khan. Chinggis had already built up the nucleus of the most 
powerful military machine in the world which was based upon a highly 
^ipllned persona] guard, an elite force of cavalry capable of remaining 
in the snddle as many as ten days and nights at a stretch. From this ^Itte 
guard, Chinggiv reemired his generals. In 1211-I5. Chinggis Khan turned 
this military machine against the Chin Tatars, with the applause and 
assistance of the southern Sung, who saw only the destruction of a hated 
foe, without realizing ihnt they were replacing one enemy fay a far stronger 
one. The Mongols were glad of the assistance aflorch^ by the Chinese 
since, although ihetr cavafiy was irresistible in open country, they needed 
ihc services of Chinese engineers to help them take walled towns such as 
the Chin capital, Peking. It was the resistance offered by these centres 
that delayed the Mongol conqucsi of all of north China until after the 
death uf Chinggis. 

Meanwhile the Mongols overran the empire of Western Liao in 1218, 
and in the east began to threaten Korea where, since the fall of Silla at 
the beginning of the tenth century, a new dynasty called Koryfi had niled. 
founded fay Wang Kdn. originally one of a number of competing warlords, 
who had managt-d to get the last king of Silta to abdicate in his favour 
and had then reunited the country. During the Koryfl period. Kofean 
culture had reached a new level of sophistication, The capital, Kaesong, 
was a city rich in fine buildings, and the countn- was tvn bv a bureaueniCT 
recraited by ai> esaminaiion sj-stem on Chinese lines, although entrance 
was restricted to members of those families or clans which were held to 
i« of yang bofi, i.c., official' status-^ feature which diffCTcntiatcd the 
Korcun system sharply from thai of Song China. II was also during this 
period that the first major Korean htsiodcal works were written, such as 
Kim Pu-sik's Samgitk-sagi, 'Historical Record of the Three Kingdoms' (in 
1145). Moreover, in printing, and in the manufacture of blue-grey 
porcelain—so-ealted 'celadon' ware^thc products of KorvO. which is the 
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origin of cur word Korea, were equal tf not superior to the best thut China 
could produce. 

In the summer of 1227 Chioggis Khan died, and after a brief imerval 
his third son, Oghdei, was elected hh suecessor in a frAiirr/tof. But the 
change of ruler meani no slackening in the extension of Mongol power 
which, under Ogddei, reached its maximum extent. To the w’csl Batu, 
grandson of Oiinggis, burnt Moscow and invaded Poland. Hungaiy. and 
Bohemia (now pari of Czechoslovakia); other Mongol armies overran 
Persia and threatened Baghdad, which was finally sacked by them in I25S. 
In the east, the Uul remnants of the Chin empire were destroyed in 1234, 
while the Mongols had already invaded Kotyd and sacked Kaesong in 
I231<Z. The KoryA court, under the control of a powerful military dictator, 
Ch^oc Yt, fled to Kanghwa Island and continued resistance; but this could 
only delay the end, and In 125^ the court surrendered. Henceforth the 
kings of I^ry6 were to be pu|^Kts of the Mongols, 

Meanwhile In 1245 one of the Jeading Buddhist dignitaries of Tibet, 
the Sa-skya pandiia, visited Mongolia. The favour shown to him was also 
extended to his nephew and successor, the celebrated lama, Phags-pa, who 
invented a script for writing Mongolian anil also visited the famous 
Khubilai Khan, a successor of Chmggis Khan freigned 1260'94)‘, these 



Mongol soldiers fighting in Japn. From ihe MOko Shurei Emakimoiw, a 
pinting by an artist contemporary with the .Mangol invasions, late 13th century 
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visits Jed lu ilie c3ci«isii::^n til Mongo! power Into Tibei. nnally, as coulii 
have bcsii anticipmed wmx they had ovemiit northern China, the Mongols 
lurni^l ugftinsi the southern Sung, Since ihcir cuvalry could not operate 
i<i such advantage in this afea the campaigns were protracted, but they 
cveniiially ended in the unirieatjoit oF aJ] Chbia under the rule of KhuhUai 
in J 27*#, TTic Mongols had already annexed Ta-Lt, the successor state to 
Nufi-chno in Yiimian, in 1252. and foJiowed this up bv the mvasiun of 
Vicfmiiii where the capital. Dtii-Ja. was sucked in 1357, Mongol forces 
also mvarJed Burnm, Java, and even iapan. 

Blit by The end of the cemury Mntigol power had passed its peak, 
and ihc Mongol njlers-^riginully tictiicnanis ot the Grand Khan—m 
RuvsLa, PcaIUi iinJ Central Asia were behaving os tndcpcisdenl piinees. 
Sin« I he total population of htongolia can scarcely have exceeded two 
tnilliun, iind these were now spread thinly over an empire which covered 
iilmost a fifth of the inhiibited world, it is not difficult to see how, from a 
ccijiiparafivelv early stage, the Mongols were campeltcd to reJy upon other 
peoplirs, such as Cliinesc ttnil Persians, and even Venetians such as Mnreo 
Pulo. to tun thdr empire for them. Since (here were no longer any niajur 
campaigns id fighi. the Mongols—who were no administrators—gradually 
became an Idle arntocraiiy und their once nettr-inumicibte military machine 
broke dowa WhjJt their empire lusted, it made travel safe between Europe 
und China as never before, but by the I34f)‘s risinp had occurred against 
the Mdugol rule in neoity every Chinese province, and in Ufilt the peiisani 
leader Chu YuariHthai^ recaptured Peking from the Mongul Yiiitn dynasty 
and cstablhslied his own rt^mc. lhai of ihf Ming. The century of foreign 
rule hud encouruged dcvctupments in Chinese Htmiuie and an whicli hud 
previously tended to be stifled under the increasingly iigid fmincwort of 
Nco-Cunlucianistii and the examinaiion system. Tfie begitintngs of the novel 
and the drama m China both go buck to the Yuan period. 

The expulsion of (he Mongols from Cliina led to proUmged struggles 
bctwtxn pro-Mongol and luin Mongof faettom in the Korctin court. Thc^ic 
eventually brought about the eolLipse <i( the Koryd dvnasty and the 
usurpation of the thrntu: by General Vi S0ag-gyc wlm founded the lost 
Korean dynasty, the Yi. in 1392. Mcaowhik in China the mtomtioii of 
slflbiliiy under the Ming (capiinls Naakmg 1368-1421, Peking I42l- 
16441 led to ii renewed period of prosperity donng which Chinese Pcets, 
under the eommnnd ol the eunuch admirql. Cheng Mo. sailed in ilic carl\ 
fifteenth century m far »s Indtit und the Perxion Gull, It wqs at this very 
pcricHi that the Mongol Tanicrlanc was building up an empire ogidn in 
Central Asia hul, although Tumerltme ecnr^ucrcd Persia and Mesupoiamia 
und even Invndcd India, he died in 1405 before he could pt his scheme 
fitr biking over China into cITcci. und hi» empire broke up, atthough smaller 
Mongol groups remained a constant problem on the northern frontier nitd 
even ciipiurtd ihc Ming emperor for u year in t441#-50. 
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Dwing the Ming period Chinese lelaliom with Japan were cxiremely 
strained, and Japanese pirates infested the coasts of both China and Korea. 
Even when Ju|^a was more or less unified under the rule of Hideyoshi 
in the t58f)'s, matters were not improved since Hideyoshi developed 
ambidons lo extend Japanese control to the mainiand oi Asia, and his 



China and its neighbours on the eve of European expansion e, 1500. 
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iinnics invadeft and devastated Korea in 1592’3 and (597. Hidey 04 >hi‘s 
neat objective was Mtng Oiina, and the Ming despatched forces to aid 
the Koreans in their struggle against him. Htdeyosht's death in 159S and 
the struggle for the succession prevented this war being fought to a con- 
eJusion, but for Korea and China the resuits had been disastrous, in Korea 
the Yj dynasty never really recovered [roin this blow, although it continued 
to retain the throne for another three centuries. For Ming China the 
struggle in Korea had aiiowed another enemy to emerge in the north: 
Nurhachi, the Manebu leader, who had united the Manchu tribes under 
his rule by the end of the sixteenth century and who, in proclaimed 
himself emperor. His son and successor, Abahai, invaded not^em Korea 
and reduced the Yi dynasty to vassal status^ at the same time he repeatedly 
raided north Chinn where dtc Ming government had aJmady proved unable 
to prevent large-scale banditry and peasant risings. Nevertheless it was 
only after Ab^d‘$ death that the Manchus captured Peking in 1644, and 
even after this the Ming continued to resist in southern China for some 
years. 

The ruling house founded by the Manchus, known as the Ch'ing 
(1616-1911) was the last of China's imperial dynasties. Already under 
the Ming the first European traders had appeared oS the China coast, 
although their inHuence was insignificant until Ihc mid-nineteenth century. 
Seforc this the Ch'ing dynasty, under a series of able rulers, such as the 
K'ang-bsi emperor f166i-1722) and the Yung-cheng emperor (1722-36) 
was probabiy the strongest state In the Far East. Under the Oi‘ien-lung 
ernperor (1736-95) the Chinese finally tpok over Tibet, installing their 
own resident with a garrison alon^ide the Dalai-tams. But the Manchus 
bad made the same miatake as the Mongols, endeavouring to rule China 
as a privileged aristocracy. The total Manchu population was scarcely as 
high as that of the Mongols, while by the end of the eighteenth century 
the aincse population was probably well over two hundred million. The 
prestige of the Manchu rulers also suffered further blows when the British 
and French defeated China in the First and Second Opium Wars (1840-2 
and 1857-60) so-called because the nominal cause of the wars was the 
refusal of the Manchu govenuneni to allow the British to import opium 
into China. Ii was as a rcstili of the first war that the British took over 
Hong Kong. 

Already during the reign of the Ch'ien-limg emperor there had 
appeartd signs of serious peasant dlscoatent in a series of risings led by a 
secret society known as 'The White Lotus'—these movements were 
spedltcally anti-Manchu. But the greatest and most significant of the risings 
was that of the Tai-p'ings (1848-64) w/hose leader. Hung Hsiu-ch'uan, 
call Ml himself not merdy 'emperoi' but—doubtless iniluciiced by mission- 

propaganda—^“brotfier of Jesus Christ'. The T’ai-p'ings captured 
Nanking in 1853 and made it their capital; they would probably have 
succeeded In overthrowing the dynasty had it not been for Western inter- 







Fpcnch urttiDti ot ^huwing China watching hdplc^ly »), sKc a sppor- 
ticHtcJ iQ tlw i}it|ien>»t fiowen. 


vcniicin. For after ihc Second Opimo War, the Wcotem powen h»d tlccidcij 
that it would be in [heir inicrci^is to support a wenfc Munchu n^vemmcni 
rather than altow* it to be overihroiva by a poteiuitUly much str^inger 
Tai-p'iitg one. They thus helped to train Chincio forces and tilded them 
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lo cmsh !hc rising, which was brought ui an end in JS64 after costing 
I he . f ives of more than twenty mUlion people. 

But the Ch’iiig dynasty, unlike Japan, proved mciipble of inodernuin^ 
and owed tw survivai for a Further tudl-ccntury less to iht own strength 
than to ihe fact that the various westem powecis—Russia, France* Britain, 
America, and Ocfinany-^—‘Were, far too jealous of each other lo allow* any 
one of thdr number to take over China, By the cad of the century a 
modernized Jajsan had been added to the list of the powers whu were 
anxious to exploii the Mnnehu weakness, anti in 3R94-5 the Japanese 
defeated Chinn in :i war which, like the earlier conflict in Hideyoshi s day, 

connected wiJh the question of sure rain ty in Korea where the moribund 
Yi dynasty was toiiering towards its fait. China’s dele a i in this war put an 
end to Manchii suzerainty in Korea, and Japan's defeat of Russia in 
left it without rivufs in the Far East; m 19ID the Japanese annexed 
Korea. ^ 

Le^ than eighteen inonlhs laier ihe Ch’ing dynasty was forced front 
the throne in China, when its leading general. Yiian Shth-k'ai, went over 
to the revolution arks bd by Sun Val-sen and Li Viiim-hung—on cundiiioTi 
thai he himself shouid serve .is firsi pncsiikni ol the new Republic of Otinm 
Such a beginning huded ill for the republic, and cjn the death of Vdan 
Shih-k'ai after an abortive alteinpi to make himseJt emperor l IVHV), the 
cuuiitiy fell into ihe hands of various wurlords, while Sun Yat-scti’s 
supporters cndcavourtsi lo main lain themselves in Nanking, anti the 
Japanese c.iiendcd their power In Miinchuriu where, in 1931, they csiah- 
tfshed a puppet govcrtmtciit under the teadenhip of the lust Manchu 
emperor. The political turmoil conibincd with a foreign threat retailed the 
wi'ORt periods of the fourth and tenth centuries, except that now the vonHicts 
were fought out with modem weapons capable of inlfcclinit very much more 
destiiiciion. 

In the same year that Japan cstublished iu puppet * Munch urtiui 
Empire, a Soviet Republic was established m southern Kiungsi province, 
with Mao Tstrdung as its chherman. The next two decades Lw a ihrec- 
comeretl struggle between die Communists, the Japanese, and the 
'Niitionulisf Chinese under Chtang Kai-shek, the successor of Sun Yut-wn. 
From 19,37-45 Communisis and Nadonslisis ‘ccHopcralcd’ against the 
Japanese, and afrer the final defeat of Japan tn August 1945. the Western 
alliiis tried to armnge * coalition hetwcon ,\fao Tsc-tung and Chiang Kai- 
shek, and the loimer even visited Chiang's stronghold in Chuiufking. Bui 
once- their common enemy had been removed, 'co-opcintlon' between the 
two leaders, prowtl to be imposuhle and they renewed the sirugglc which 
tcsulted tn the final loss of nuunland China to the Cominunists tn 1949, 
w'hcn Chiang Kai-shek retired to Taiwan, thereby bringing to an end a 
century or more of civil war which, under one leader or another, had ceme 
on almost continuously siiicc the decline of the Manchus in the mnetecnih 
century. Simultancouify in Korea, after the expulsion of the Japanese, the 
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cauQury wu divided between i. Cotmntmiu re^e lo the oordi. witb its 
oipHtl el P*yda^)nn|» end tbs Republic of Koivs in Ibe soutb, with its 
Cipltel fttSeoul, n ifiviskMi wMcb, in tpiie of ibc Korcen War of I95(i'3. sdll 
ooditaues. 
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.MOTES ON niE PHOKlJNCIATiaM OF CHINESE ANO KOhMAN 

There an several s^icim for the romanlration of Chinese, nrme «l tvhicli 
hoi naily gained general acocjnancc- The taro roost coinmoaly used ore 
the PuL-yiQ system (la Europe) and the Wide-GUcs system. Since the 
Inter is commoner in English-speaking countdes. it has been adopted here, 
although the Pin^ytn system probably represenu ihe sounds ol ChiiKte 
more dosely, 

VowtU 

a sounds ai in English lutber 
e sounds ai In English pen 
t soundt at in Englhh pto 
o sounds as in English coi 
u sounds Bs in Engliih rule 
ai sounds like the ai sound in time 
ao Miunds like tbc ow sound in now 
ou sounds like o in go 
Caruonattu 

f, h, I, m, n, >, w and y sound u in Bngllth 
k sounds like g In ^vo 
k' sounds like k in kits 
p sounds like b in hand 
p* iouuds like p In pen 
1 sounds like d in den 
ruunds like I mren 
ch sounds like j in /am 
ch* sounds like ch in chair 
Exrrptifmi 

«s sounds like s 

tt and Uu sound rather tike dz In tdts 
Ta* sounds like ts in boars 
U* suumls like tx in sjuarr: 

In the syllables ssu. ou, the u Is hnrely unlible 
hs lis n rather nurroiMer <h sound 
>h H sotnelhiiu like er os in worker 

J in Wadc-GiiU represents a sound which doo itoi cxbt in Engtiih, 
•HiUKwhcTe between the zh sound in treasure and on r 

in Korean, the McCune^Roschauer tyitem of fonunizatloa hu been 
followed. In whkh the contoTOum sottnd broadly similar to tbeir English 
enuaterpam, caceps that ‘at’ ceunds somewhat more like 

TIk bask vowels in Korean are prtnouiiced os arc those la the 
Wodc-Oilcs tranicriptkD of Chinese. However, 'ae' ii suonded as 'a* in 
odd, 'o' Is sounded! as V in but. and 'u' sooietfaing like the 'oo' bt Coot, 
yd it pttHtounixd like 'you" in young, thus Koguryd sounds imthor like 
’Kogiirca', 

6 Hounds somcihtog between the *u' in put and like V in hui. 
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Af^ClEKT TIMES 


Geographically Jnpm cao compared with Great Britai[>—both are 
islands off the coast of a great cojitinenL Because of their isolated posiUooSi 
the civilizations of both countnes devdoped much lalcr than those ou the 
nearby con^inenis. When the troops of finperifli Rome invaded Britain in 
the fint century B.C. they made a great impact on the then still backward 
people of the island. Japan was never occupied by a power from the main- 
Land. hut its early Idstory was heuviiy induenoed by ihe great civiltzadons 
of contineutal Asiiii particularly that of China 

Chinese culture began to reach Japan in the last centuries B.C., during 
the flowering of the great Han dynasty in China. In Japan at the time the 
people still lived by hunting and fishing in primitive tribal communities. 
From the Asian continent they learned the use of bronze and iron imple¬ 
ments and methods of rice cultivation. 

The transition lo farming led to the gmwih ol towns and villages, since 
people remained In one place to till the soU^ B\ aboui ihr third cettiury 
A.D- the eariy tribal communities were settled in various regions* ciittiva- 
ting the land. Each region was governed by the head of the tribe* or clan. 
The dan members, who claimed descent from a common ancestor, 
constituted the dlite of each coTmnuniiy. Attached to the clans and ruled 
by them were workers who were orgaidzcd into occupatlona] groups such 
as smiths, weavers, armour-workers, rice farmers, or soldiers. 

The early iapane^ worshipped the spirits of nature, which ihcy called 
tiomi. Ii was who caused ific crops to ripen and ihc yeast in wine to 
ferment. Craftsmen had to know hnw to treat cormcily the kam^ who 
inhabited their materials; otherwise the pots they wem moulding or the 
buildings they were constructing would turn out badly. In these curly tinie!S, 
people also worshipped ^ kam( figures whom they regarded as remote 
ancestors of ibeir clans. The most importani of the 'divine ancestots" was 
the Sun Goddess who, according to legend, had sent her divine grandson 
down to Japan to rule over ti, and had promised to guard and protect 
his descendtmts lor ever. The deities who accompanied the divine grandson 

The aiubor h fraieful la Dr R ft F.. Miwn for many viluiEle i»ugg«tcGn]u 
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to curth wtffc htrJkvtkl to lit the of the iiJdi»i aitd mu!»t intpoftmvi 

chms- 

Tliii besliers uf the carJv Japanese later k^iinie ktioirvn as Shinto. Ta 
early Jimes the rites aud ecremwate!! of ifiis rcligloa we ft uAoally connected 
with the wowing ol crops. The mmn ccremonio ef the year were the 
prayers lor a gootl harvest in spring and the tkaeiLsgiving alter the harvest 
in autumn. This ciose associaiion with agriculture is still a fcauire ol Shini^ 
today. Another important early ShintB rite was the Greal Purillcadon 
CtTemony to ctoansc the nation ol all inipuriiles. According to Shinto 
bdief^ certnm things were defiling, especially anything to di> wiih blood, 
di^ascp and death, Coniaci with these was not necessarily morally wrong, 
but people who came in contact with such Things had EO be ritually purihed 
before they were fit to associate once more wkh society Ritual puriliention 
wasi obtained h) offering prayers and ci^pccidly by washing In waier. One 
rcaiult of I his hclicl tfint there has always bcci\ great emphiisis placed 
on b>tjiiy cleanliness in Japan, in conimst to most wrsstcm couniric^s where 
hygiene hns beat ihriughi important for only a ccniiiry. 

The Shinto ddties were wntshipped ai ^ihritlc^i which were very simple, 
one-ruomed wooden hLiiJiiings. ITie rcxifs nl these shrinciy were ifecoratcd 
with fong* cras$cd raflcr^ £ttid at ihc cm ranee to the grounds of each one 

an om amen ml wooden gale eatlcd n The mc^t saertd place rn 
the land was the Jihrine at Isc, dedicated to ihc Sun Coddcs$. 

The mim who claimed to be the dJreci descendanUi of the Sun 
Goddes^i were ihosc of Ibe community ul Vamatp, in mcHlent Nara 
pnefectLtrt. By the third century A.D. thi.s commiinity had emerged m a 
leading one, chiefly becau.^te it kept up close contact wiih the c<ifiEincriii 
and so was more advanced In both agricifhund and mjlltary dcvelopTnctu 
than Its neighbours By the late fifth century die Vamato nilci^ were 
rccognbicd by almost aU the other as the dcsccndiinLs of ihc Sun 

Codder and ihc IcgitimaEc sovereigns of all Japan, and It is from the^ 
nilers thai all the emperors of Japan, right up to [he present day, have 
claimed descent- The cuher dans, while recognizing tJic political and 
rcli^ous supremacy of the Yamaio rulers, still ruled over Their own lands 
and people. 

During the fifth and si^lh ceniudes. continental Mim culiurc streamed 
even more strongly into Japan. U was brought by numerous Chinese and 
Koi^ito immigrants, many of whom were craftsmen or scholars. They 
became prominent Jt the Vamato court and hroughi with ihem new 
knowledge and new skills. Japan also had close relations with one of the 
Korean kingdoms of the time, Korea was very £fealiy influenced bv China 
and in this way Jaj>an imported tnuch of the continenmi culture, ft was 
during this lime that silkworm cultivation, mctal-casiifie, wcuvine, 
embroidery, nicdicioe. and. astrology were introduced into Ja]^. Perhaps 
most Imporianl of alJ was the mtc^uction of writing. Until this time, the 
Japnne^ had possessed no wriilcii language. The Chinese had cvplvcd a 
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T&ffiaN CHARACTER 


HOKKAIDO 


totwan^ ofhiew 
ASiuvium 

Diluvial Upianda 

Hiil Land and Mountain 
(Mostly Hard Rock) 


Komokuro 


SHIKOKU 


KYUSHU 


Sj/sicm of writing by using Ideographs^ or charRctcrs. This hyd spread to 
Korea, pnd Jt was Korean scribes who brought It to lapan. Tn fact, 
Chinese charact^irs wet^ noi ideally suited for writing The Japanese language 
and over the ceniurics ihe Japanese have devdop^^d their own systems of 
writing which are used tc^ether with characters. Even today, however^ 
Chinese charaetei^ form the basis of the Japanese written language^ 


Physical features of Japan. 
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Ec^ually impon^nt was xhe inxroduccioii of the great leligioFV of 
Budilhhm in the mitl-sixth century. The precis date usuaJly given for this 
is A.D 552i when the king of one of the Korean kingdoins sent an image 
of the Buddha and some Buddhist scriptures to the Yamato court in grati¬ 
tude for Japanese milimry help. 

The court divided Ln its react ion to the new faith. Many people 
saw It as a harmful foreign doctrine, the adoption of which would anger 
the native Shintd go<fe. Another, movs progressive group at court advocated 
the adoption of Buddhism. They saw Bud^ism not only as a great religion 
but £ibo as u bearer of advanced Chinese civili^adon^ much as Christianity 
was destined in the nineteenth centuiy to be associated with Western 
progress p 

The group which advocated ihe adopt ion of Buddhism by the Japanese 
court became the spearhead of a refonn movemcnL It was all too clear 
to them that, compared with the continental dviLizations of Korea and 
China, Japan a backward and primitive country. AUhotigh the emperor 
was recogni^ijd as the sovereign of Japan, hh authority was ba^d primarily 
on kinship and tnamage ties between the imperial family and those of 
the other great clans The reformers wanted to learn from Chinese culture 
and study its political organkarion in order to create in Japan a strong, 
centralized governmenr whose powder was based on a fitm bureaucratic 
sinicEure mihcr than on the less reliable tics of kinship. 

It is not surprising that Buddhism was seen as a means of enhancing 
the prestige and power of Ihc centrat coun. Buddhism was already a highly 
developed religion which had spread to many parts of Asia. To the Japanese 
of the time, the magnificence of Baddhist an and architecture, its comple?? 
docirines and elaborate ceremonies, must have made a stunling contrast 
to the simpLidty and austerity ol Shinto shrines and rituals. 

The 'father of Japanese Buddhism% the man who did more than 
anyone else to establish Buddhism in Japan, was Prince ShotokUp a famous 
Japanese statesman who ruled as regent for fits aunt at the court from 
593 to 6Zl. He greatly admired all aspects of Chinese civIlEzation and was 
a Confucian scholar as well as a devout Buddhist. Under his patronage, 
many famous icmples were built tn Japan, irbcluding the great Hdry^ji 
temple, part of which still stands and k one of the old^i wooden bujldhigs 
in the worid. Chinese mouks came from the mainland to leach their 
doctrines, bringing with them their own master craftsmen to help build 
tmd decorate their temples, Budclhkt lemplcs became ocnires of learning 
and the foroign craftsmen passed on their skills and techniques ol archiiec- 
lure^ sculpture, and pointing to the native Japanese population, 

Prince Shdtoku also began the sending of regular missigns to the 
Chinese fthen ihe Sui) court. Students and Buddhist priests accompaiiieti 
the missions and stayed ai the court for several yearn to study poLjtical 
and cultural organizarion. The aim of those missions was lo help hring 
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about [MliticaJ reEann for Prince Sb^toku wauled to see ibe Confuciati 
ideal of a ceniializeij, (luxcaucratic government adopted m Japan. 

TIUE Gnu at refoum 

Prince Sb&toku died in 622 and did not live lo see fUs poliiicaJ refoTTn 
carried out. But ia 645, after (he Siii d^ttanty in China had been replaced 
by the jpeat Tang dynasty, it group of eounJcfs headed by Fujlwarti 
Ksimatari, nnd Iteipcd by students v/ho bad recenily returned from their 
period of study at the Cliinesc court, carrkd out a wide-sweeping roforni. 
This became known as the Reform of Toika, or the Great Reform. 

This reform was atmed at ado|ntnc outrigbl the bureaucraiic system 
of the govcrnmeni of T ang China. A'new code of laws was drawn up 
which proclaimed a If lands and people to be under the direct control of 
the central court, (o be admin lsic red by olftciols appointed by and respon¬ 
sible to the emperor himseir This step was directly aimed at undeiminint' 
the independent powers of the clans. The clahoraio barcaucracy of officiaTs 
which wail Hi up to administer the liind und people under the new system 
WHS modelled e-Tactly on that of Chino. Thera were twelve rmiks of officials, 
each WTuring u dislingtiishing colour ranging from purple for the highest 
riink 10 green for the htwcil All offidnJ wriling was to Chinese and court 
olficialu even adopted Chinese dress. 

The period foHowing the Great Reform saw the high tide of Chinese 
influence in Jupaii, Embassies including scholars and students constantly 
'■■isiicU China to study all iispeeis of T'iing cjviliaatjon. while Chinese 
scholars und Buddhist monks sircumed into the Yaitiato court and the 
Icnowlcdge they brought with ihein was eagerly absorbed, 

til 710 ii was decided lo build a pormunent capilaJ on the Chinese 
model. Fottnet capitals had frequently b«n changed on the death of an 
emjx'ror. pcrha|>£ owing lo the Shinto superstition about death. The new 
copii.'d WHS built at Nara and was copied outcily from ihc magnificent 
Tnng capital of di'ang-ati. The iinpcrial palace and houses of the i«^lily 
w^re built in cnminenuil style, with tiled roc^s and pUUirs painted red. For 
the neal century. Nnra became a political and cultural centra when: 
Buddhism aiid the fine arts Nourished. Many famous works of art still 
survive from the period, such as the lovely siatuc of the Future Buddha 
at the Chfigftli nimncry. Also at Nora was built, on tlse orders of the 
emperoi, a colcxMsaJ statue od the Buddha nearly 55 feet lot 16 metres) 
high, tl symbolized not only the important place Budilhism had come to 
occupy in the land, hut also ihe new might and glory of the ccatnil court. 

THE CULT OF HJEAUTT 

In 7‘»4. the ciupcror and hiv court moved to a new capital which bad 
Ktn buill on a site not far from modern Kyoto, The new cnpiiat wus called 





WoQiten or ih« Rjlure riuUtrba in ihe ChugOji, Natn, 


Hcimi (mauling ‘peiicc tiud tram|uilJj|y*) uruj wsu tu bt ihc hnme of thi 
cmpefors for ibc next eight ccniuriOji. THf ncxi four humired years, ot 
Japanese history ire usually hnown ait the Hcian pmfmt, for 31 the i^uri 
of Heiun iheit grew op Japans first great dviliimkiatf 

For the fiisi ftjrilury uftcr the move to Hciiin, ihc process, of borrowing 
from China went on uoabalnJ. Embassies enmmued to come and go 
between itic Cltincse and Jnpoiicse courts and Japan eagerly Icarniid all 
it could froiR the older and more advanced cJvjUtaiion of Cltina. 

During the nimh century, however, Jupan stopped licnding eitibajtsie* 
to the Chinese court. This brouehi to an end the period of feverish hdnow- 
ing, and the civiliiiiiion that grew up arotind the Heiaa court took rm a 
uniquely Japanese chanscTCf. Chinese culture was sttD admired and its 
influence remained strong, but it sccnicd that the Japanese felt that ihev hud 
team^ all they could from the continent and now wanted lo set about 
assimilating what they had leurnciJ, and adapting it to suit their own 
particular bmtuJ of oviJituiion. 

8y this lime, the Chinese system of government which had been 
adopted in the seventh ocnrury was already something of * sham. In (Bct, 
it hud never really wurked. Ahhou^ in theory ihe emperor directly con- 
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trolled all lands and people ibroueli a va$i: mff of ofRciab. in practice the 
control of the central burenucracy was never very cRectivc and grew sicadily 
weaker in the provinces. The degree of control from the ceniral court 
rcmaJived strong, but this was cxerci^ by members of the court aristocracy 
who had acquired laqge private estates in the provinces and who were 
innueTiflal as members of powerful noble families rather than as bureau¬ 
cratic otheiah adminls^ertng the public domain in the name of the emperor. 

Even at court the real ruler was not the emperor bui the head of the 
f ujiwara dan. Members of this olun were able to obtain for themselves all 
the positions of power so thai iht later centuries of the Heitui period are 
sometimes called the Age qf the Fuji warn. In contrast to the situation in 
China, the position of the emperor was never actually usurped^ for his 
divine diKceiu from the Sun Goddess made him sacrofianet. However, from 
this time undl ibc rtinclecntli century, his position was never one of real 
power in Japan. He remained die cmpcfor but became a figurcheadp pre- 
siding over the yearly sacrihccs to the gods to ensure good harvests and 
prosperity to. the land and playing a leading r61e in sponsoring cultural 
activities. His political power was almost iicn-existcn!, ^ave in the important 
respect that he was siill regarded as die legitimate source of power and 
all those who exerted real power had at least to pay lip servict to him^ 
lof in theory they exercised power in his name. 

The civilization that developed at the Heian conn is surely the 
elegani and mGned the world has ever known. Its golden ace was during 
the tenth century^ at which time there was a flowering of Japanese literal 
tun:. This was brought about by tht development of ot japnese system 
of writing called kuna, which enabled people to express themselves "more 
freely than Ln stdted Chinese. Some of the greatest prose works in the 
litermturt of (he world were written in Japan at this time. Curiously enough, 
they were mostly written by women, probably bccauic women w^erc noi 
allowed to take pan in alTnjfs of state and thus had an enormous amount 
of leisure lime. The diaries and novels of these ladies give us a very vivid 
picture of life af the coun. The most famous arc the riovel The Tale af 
Gen/f, by Murasaki Shikibu, and the diary, the Fitiow Book, of Sei 
ShonagoiL Both thc$t: authoresses were IEidios-in-waiting oi coun. 

As with the court of the Sun King Louis XIV in France a few 
centuries later, life at court contrasted strongly mth. the life of the common 
people. Indeed, to the courtiers and their iadiesL, to venture beyond the 
capital was to leave dviJizatimi behind. Nor were the people ct the Heian 
court much imere^ted in the outside world. The IniiuerLce of Chinese culture 
was still strong—official documents were still written in Chinese, the 
protocol of the court was modelled on that of the Tang, and anything 
Thai came from Chirm had much the same presdge as goods marked 
'imported' in our own time. But nobody wanted to travel to China and, 
perhup even more strange, people showed little inicrcst in the great new 
dvilization that was flowering there at this time under the Sung dynasty. 
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Life fur the Heian nrtistocracy wsm very tcisuiicd, cispeciallv for the 
women who diU not take part in the aflaiw of state. People skih their 
lime, when not carr}-ing on polttical iniriguis or love altairs, eomposine 
poctr 3 f, pcrfonnuig on ihe Jute or zither, ajid placing an enormoiui ranee 
of ganicis and contesiti, such as dice games, gti and a great variety of word 
games iuid poetry contests where people could show off their literary skills. 
Military valour anti arms-bcaring played no part in the life of the Heian 
coufiim. They rode horses, but only in rudng; they practised the bow and 
artow^ but only for archeiy contests; aod swords were used only tti sword- 
dancing. 

The aspect of Heian society which more than anything else charnc- 
lerizes U and makes ii uniquely Japanese is the cult of beauty. Gwina to 
the preceding centuries of eager borrowing from China, eultutc'ai the coun 
bad reached a reiitaricably high level. The dwellings of the Heiutj artstoemey 
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were HHcd with beautifully painted screens and objeecs such lKs ink-mnds. 
;ind quivers for holding arrows! i musical insiru merits were made of lacquer 
or sanduJW'ood und inlaid with niother^of-pearh The art of dyeing tcxiilcs 
wiis also highly developed, and colour was porticulurly zmponant m ihc 
dress of men and women 31 court. The men. pow^diijiecl Ibeir faces und 
itsed perfume; they lircwd in baggy trousefs and jackets and wore high, 
black lacquered headdress- The court ladies won: up to twelve byer^ of 
flowing kifnofio, the colour of each layer of which was suppo^ to 



Court 


harmonize perfecUy with ihc olhers. The importance of this is shown by 
the fact that Heian liteiaturc h filled with, detailed descriptions of peoples' 
dresa. Itt the foltowing passage, the writer describes two people she sees 
journeying together, lii up by the moonlight streaiumg m through the rolled- 
up blinds of their carriage: 

I could sec u bdy who wa.^ covered in about eight layers of light 
violet, red plum* white* and other robes, over this she wore a cloait 
ul dark violet, which shone with a brilliant lusim. ticM to her a 
gentleman with laced trousers pf grape^loured material with st 
heavily fi|iired de^gn; be wore several white robes, and at the opening 
of Ms sleeves one ccudd sec the yellow, rose ami ^arlet of bis under- 
robes| he had undone the dazzlmgly white sash of hbs court doak 
which he wore off one shoulder so that one had a dear view of the 
robes underneath.^ 

in rniother story we read how a ludy-tn-<waiting to the empress is 
stored and laughed at in court because she has made *a smalt error in 
matching the cotouis at the openings of her sleeves'* The author goes on 

* Moni(i Hon tn%) Tht Btfolt 0 / Sri Sk^uii^h 344, 
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to iiiy that ‘it was noi really sLch a serious lafRc or lustc: only ttic colour 
or one of Kcr robes was a shaUe loo pale at the apeiiin^:'. 

The mosi important social grace for both men and women at ihe 
cuurl wui sensitivity to colour and beauty. In one of the diaries of I be 
period, we read how shocked a group of coun ladies are at some courtiers 
who are so busy playing u hall game that not only docs their etothinz 
become awry but uho they neglect to admire the beauty of some railing 
blossoms nearbyt Indeed, anyone, man or woman, who was not moved 
to teats by beauty, whether the loveliness of nature, a haunting melody 
or a graceful dnnw. was considered lacking in feeling, ilt-brcd. and 
‘countrified'. 



0.1 cart, method of tmnsport of the court aiistocrucy. 


rhe cult of beauty is also seen in the importance attached to 
culilgraphy and the wriiuig of poetry. Callsgiaphy was believed ro utirTor 
emc s soul and nothing could ^mn a per$on more in other peoples' eyes 
than to be clumsy or inelegant with u writing brush. 

Oosely associatid with the an of calligraphy w£is that of comnosinE 
verse. Since anciem antes, the Japanese had espressed their emorions in 
short verses of thirty syllables, known as waka. During ihe Hcian period, 
s'erscrmaking reached a fine art and people composed poetry to murk every 
iKcaston. whether the birth of a new prince, o coun ccrcmoniai or the 
sound of tt bird-call in spring. Not to be able it> contpeew verse was as 
groat a disgrace as to write badly or to be inscnsiiivc to beauty. We road 
of erne sudor for a lady's hand who is rejected solely hecattse he writes 
bad verses. 

Exchange of verses also served as a kinti of letter writing, especially 
between lovers. A great deal of care was taken in writing these nocni'-lettcrs 
because everything about them was believed to rclfcct ihc writer's chunictcr 
Not only was it important that the handwriting should be degam and the 
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skilful, hut even the paper on vrhich the poem Wen; wriiten hud to 
be of m jppropiiare thickfie^, colour utid design. A sprig of blossom 
always ;uim:heii lutd was expccurd to harnioni^e with the citiorion and 
imngcTy of ihe poem and ihe colour of ihe pper. PinuJIy ihir paper was 
didicuieJy periurned aiut ani&ttcally folded. 

Buddhisnu Shinto, and ConlMciumsm csiMcd side by side al the Hcimi 
court jmd people suw nothing suaiige m following all three sets of beliefs 
at once, principally because they were noL thought of conflicting. Shinto 
liuiaJ^ were concerned with praym for good harvests and the cult of ihc 
Sun Coddess- Confucianisin's main influence was in schoiaiship and 
icaciiings about the family, especially the virtue of fUial piety. BuUdhi.'nn, 
conccfTicd muinly with the meaning of existence and death, was the 
dominunE religion at the Hclan court and Tts tdeas inOacnced many aspects 
of court life. For exampte. the Buddhist ban on the laiing of life meant 
that hfeian courtiers dkj not go hunting or eat meuL. and exile was preferred 
to execution as a ptinishmcnt for comes. People from the court often visited 
(he many lemptcs surrounding the capiial to.oRcr mcisscs for deceased 
relatives or to go into rcircaf for a while themselvis. 

Abo\>e aH. the Buddhisi leaching of the impermanence of materia! 
things and the f 1 <xling naiunr of the world provided m undercuncnl to 
Heian sciciety Ehiit was in sharp contrast to its emphasis on luxuty and 
display. Oftcii, aflcr some clabomie court ccrcmtntiiiU a courEier might be 
overcome with melancholy as be fcRected on the iranstence of such w^orldly 
pomp. 1111% feeling of melancholy, however^ would be chanLctcfizcd by 
willful ueceplancc rather th^n despair, ns we can see in this poem wriiien 
by Murasaki Shikibu. 

This world of ours— 

Why should we lament it? 

Let us view It as we do ibc cherries 
That blosicm on the hills.- 

Tbe exquisitely sopldstlcatcd wortd of the Heian eoim lasted for 
almost fotir hundred ycsirs. After the tenth century, however. Hie couri 
grndaatly lost control over the ptovinccss and powerful military elans grew 
up whose foyoliy to the ccnirc became less and less relisblc As the authurliy 
of the court grew weaker, it was forced to rely oei the elans to restore 
order throughout ihe country and eventually even in the capital. In tlie 
mid-twelfth century the ineviioble happened and ihc mllilary cbns took 
advantage of the court's weakness* and seized |M>wxr for themselves. 


thb way 0¥ ntr iron^E anu me luow 

The fall of Ihe Hciiin coun meant not only ihe end of the rule of ihc cgml 
nobility buE also ihe final ahandonmcni of the pretence that Jnp:iti was 

*QuDttd in MorrSis fv4irj Y/rr ^'orld iht ShSaittf; princr: Co^rf Ut Aitdrm 
Jitpmt, O.L.I*,. Lofulan, 1964, p. I M 
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micti by 3 ™iraIo*d bureaucracy on ihe QUnese modd, Japan now 
entered a period of feudatism wbkh kited for tbe next eight cenTuries^ 
until she opened her doora to mdusiriMlization in the late nmet«nih century! 
During the entire feudal penoU, the country was ruled bv military onvem- 
mcDis m the of cutpeinr* ' ^ 

The period from the laic twelfth ecntuiy to the end of the sixteenth 
century, usually known as mediaeval Japan, was a time of unrest and civil 
stnfe. The first military government was set up in 1192 at Kamakura under 
Mrnanioio Yoritomo, a chieftain of the great militarv house of Minamoto. 
after a long and bitter dvtt war in which he defemed ihc rival military 
bouse uf Taint Yoritomo called himself ihogun and his aovemnieot set 
the pattern for feudal Japan. For i he next hundred years the couoin’ was 
mote or less at peace. After I his time however, Eoveraments became less 
and less stable and the period came to its dose with a century of almost 

continuat civQ war^ 

Under Yoriiomo's goveniment militury dans rtnlaced the Heian 
anstocracy as the new elite. Members of the mtlilary eiass were called 
famw™ and these swashbuckling knight^at-amis domiiiated the stssc of 
Japanese history until modem times. ^ 

There could be HO greater contrast than that between ihc deeant 
and refined life of the Heian courtier and the way of Jifc, ktntwti as^hc 
Wiiy of the horse and the bow\ of the satnuroi of early mediaevaf Japan, 
The jBintimi, like the courtier, was of high birth, but he lived in the 
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ptovinct^ fur from ihe soft lifi? of tfie capu^il. Jic fi wanrior, dediculcd 
TO The ans of war. To the i^nurnh pasiimes such sw poetry and ntudc 
made one weak and no belter than a woman^ He regarded arU aunh as 
sword-dancini' au frr^'oloiis—if a drew his swords it was to kill 

n myn. He spent his time pryciising militiarj’ skills, for a sumurat wa^ 
cjtpecied to be an expert archer and swordsman and aUo a superb horse¬ 
man. Samurai fcxlt into bailie vn horseback, dad in armour, wearing I wo 
swords and caming a litrge bow. 

A siitiiuraf lived ^ spartan life, scorning any kind of luxury as a 
wcukne^^. He dressed in cotton rather than silk and ate rough. unhuHcd 
rice. He was expecied to be indtffereiii To bandship and never to show his 
emotions^ even if suffering hunger or deep grief. Should be in any way 
besmirch his honour, he wait expected to com mil suicide by seppuku, or 
ciiuingopen hj>; own s^tomneh. 

The chief virtues of the samurai were loyaJiy to his lord, frugality in 
his Wily of life, and fearlessnes^s. His supreme duLy was to serve his lord. 
Jhe head of his clan, and he usktd nodmig heller than to die in his lord's 
JcFcrrcc, The symbol ul the ^attwral w-as the cherry-blossom, the ptals 
uf which fall ii[ the first breath of wlndt jU-'il lis the stimurai gives up his 
life, without regret, for his lord. Another synibot of the samurai was his 
sword, xvhieh was though[ of nut merely os a wxapon but us pan of ihe 
himself, its keen blade representing the samurai's honour^ 

Ai time w'ciiT on, many members of the samaraf class became 
inJlucnccd by ihc waj-s of the court, and they too took up aesthetic pursuits 
such as poetry' and. froiu about the fifteenth century ouwaidy, arts like 
flower arrangement and the tea ceremony, Bui the essential contrast 
between ihe lifC'Stylc of the eoun noble, with its emphasis on worldly 
.sophistication, and thiu of the samurai, with its fanaiictd ideal of 'dying 
Vk'jihout fcgrcr for one*s lord and iis emphasis on martial virtues, always 
remained. 

In fTome wasTi (he samitrai can be compared with ihc knight of 
mediaeval Europe, But there is one major difference between the iwo. fit 
Europe, ihe influence of OrirtiEinity and, in particular^ ihe cult of the 
Virgin Mary led to the growth of chivatrj% and every knight wore his lady's 
colours on his sleeve as he rode into battle, tn mediaeval Japan* however* 
women cvemually lost The high posiiion they had held during ihc Heian 
period. The increasing miliiEiri?.at]on of sociciy after 1300. together with 
the growing influence of the CunfuciELn teaching that women are inferior 
lo men, meant that women came to be regarded us the weaker and less 
important members of society, and their chief fund ion as the bearing of 
heirs to carry on the family name. 

During the lalter half of the mediaeval period^ the central government 
lost its control over the provinces, Powerful warriors began bringing neigh¬ 
bouring I Linds under ihoir control atid holding sway over iheir fiefs as if 



Left: pnjcc^iiciii of a fLnid;it und his r€K;iini;r^ ultpni: Iht: TokEiidi.^ hishwiiv 
to Edo; right: Kuyu Sht^nin, » v^jnJuring }iuddhi>tt mnnk- 


ihey wtrc inticf^ndcnt ruk'Ts. This was ihe origin of ihe or grcid 

feudal lords. The dairnyos built thcmKlvc$ magnificent cattles, [ifouiy 
which grew up costtc (owns which becamu centres of industry ui^d 
commerce. 

Tn 1467, there broke out n lenibic civil wiir which ntcmit ihc end of 
the la^t shreds of the govern mentis pow^r, For the nest hundred years 
Japan knew noihing but civil strife and chao^ as ambitious dutmyox founht 
■imong thcmselvifs to gain contrd of the country. 

7'hc soctciy of mcdlacvDt Japan was one tom by unrest and war 
between the gre^t military houses. The governntems that were set up never 
held power for long and rarely conirolled ihc whole country. The Buddhist 
te^ichlng about the pfcscrvation of life carried hardly any weight with 
thciie military merip who cared as little for Ihc livejj of their enemies ^ 

* \n eonmion wiik mmx in thiff|;i Japtincve, the Author in her flrigiii 4 l drati 

dkl TKJl add -s m thU word m [he pluml. U h u well known [crm jtnd one mfofiil 
4lniosi accept ii ms a lonn-woird in Englhh. To avoid conttimn I have nddciT 
where the word h plural. Safiutrui^ csen heUer known ihan duiius'ty, should lo^icatl^ 
fibo have an -% hui iFi^ir/^nru ^eehr^ dehnilely tlrunfc everr to ihe rcMik-r wiih liitle 
knowledi^e. whhe dtJiiivdi dex^ noL [Editor.} 
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rhi^y did itboti! then own dejiiths. Etccrution grounds i\:appeared and blood 
flov^ed ffi^ciy in times o\ peace m.s well as war. 

One fusuh of the con-Siant turmoil and violent change was that the 
people 1 limed marc and more !o BuddhisiUT with its premttse of reUef from 
the suflering ;if existence through faith and prayer, During the Hclan period. 
Buddhism htid. been mainly a matter uf elaborate rittmis that had tilOe 
appeal outside the sophisticated Helan court. Now new Buddhist iiocis 
appeared whose teuchinga were simple ami easily understood even by the 
pi>or and Lmeducaied. BuddhLst monks set out on foot to the remote 
pTOvinecs of Japan to preach to the people. Many men, tneluding the 
wcuUhy and powcrfiil, became convinced of ihe vanity of power and glorj 
and ubaDdoned ihc wtirid to become monks, fonowmg the Buddha's 
teaching in a life of poverty iind mcdllution. 

THE lOKUCAWA VhALE 

The chnlL 1 ^ caused by [he civil wars thui raged throughout Jupun during 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and si?itecnth. centuries might well have caused 
people lose hope rhiU the land would ever know pence again. Bui. out 
tif all the itirhulence of wsirring thimy^$ emerged three great generiib, 
Oda Nohunagu \ I .‘>34-821 Toyotornl Hideyo^hi (1536-9S ) and Tokugawa 
leyasu | 1542-1615) who between them sueceetied in unifying the country 
untl founding a strong gavcrmncilt lhat lasted for 250 years. 

Nobutuigit. A tmall Juimyd ol one of ihe central provincci^ wars a ruih- 
lew. umhibous main whose pcrsDiml slogan svas 'ihc whole country under 
oEJc swofd\ Bv dint of skilful miiitary and political reties he had .ilmoist 
sticcccilcd in icalizijig ihh simhition when he was ussassinaLcd by one of his 
own men. Hidcyosthi. a peusimtV son who had riiicn to become one of 
Nobiinaga's generals, cuniinucd the work of utiLhcfitton iind conquered 
alnujM all ilic remaining hosiilc i/ii/mvdv He ruled over the country ior 
alukosi ten years 115^0-98), then ht died and if rcmsiincd for ley^u, a 
former ally of btrth Nobufiaga tind Hjdc)t>shi, to complete the work of 
iiniftcaiion and found a new government at Edo fpresent-dav Tokyo) with 
himself ns The regime he founded Is named after his own house, 

the hou.sc of lokugawa. A saying which describes the role of the three 
fumou!^ men in the tinEficarsim of Japan has it that Nobujiaga prepared the 
rice-cake. Hidcyeshi cooked it* and tcyasu ate it. 

In the mid-si^teenEh century^ as Nubuitaga was just beginning his 
military campaigns*, an even! of internutionul significance occurred, A 
Portugutse junk cm la way to Macao wa'i driven on to the shores of Japan 
off the coast of Kyushu. T^c tradens on board were the fixsi Europeans ici 
set fool on JupancM: soil. They begun trading wuh the Japanese and were 
fullLvwcd by Spanish rrailers from Manila, In 1549^ the Tortuawese Jesuit. 
Ftancif^ Xavier, came [o Japan and he was followed by other Jesuit 
missionaries. Thie foTeign traders and missionaries Introduced into Japan 
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the Western solur crUendar, map^ of she world, knowledge of W'eitcm 
medicine, and many other items of Western culiure, such as bread, spctigc- 
ciike, playing cards, and At:sop"$ Fables. Bue most Emfxirtam of all to Japan 
at the time was the introduction by the Fotiuguese Eraders of firearms, wbich 
played no smalJ part In ihc 5juccess of the mllitarj^ campaigns of the three 
generals. 

Once the Tokugawa government was cstabLbhed^ its problem was how¬ 
to preserve control over Ehc country without suffering the fate of ail 
military govcrnmenis i>etorc it for die previous four centuries. The policy 
it followed to niEuntain its power was to set up rigtd control over all scctioTis 
of the population In order to prevent any change in society ihiii iiiighE 
threaten lEs authority. Hideyoshi had already earned out reforms to thii 
effect, notably h\s fanious 'sword hunt' in which the pessuniry had been 
forced to hand over their weapons on the pious pretest that they were 
to be melted down and used in the construction of a great si&tiie of ihe 
Buddha. Society was divided mto four social classics, peasant, 

arrisun and merchant. The last three classes together made up ihc common 
people and u stricL diviscon was drawn between them ^itd. the ^amutai claims 
In this w^ay, Ehe Tokugawa rulcfs hoped to prcserv'c the dominutiEre of the 
miJtLury class mdj iis a sign of their stiperior liiuEust it was forbidden for 
any member of society, other than samurai* to wear the two swords, one 
tong itnd one short, which were traditionally pnri of ihe .ifsi/uHrm dress 
Each social class hiid its own rules of condiiCE. Strict watch was ks:pi over 
Ehe populiition. permission was rcc|Uifcd lo change one's residence, and 
passes were required for Eravel. Buddhist temples were used by ihe govern- 
mcni lu ibfirve a kind of police funclion^ for all births, dealh, marriage^, 
changes of abode and journeys had to be registered at the Jocnl templc- 
In order to ensure that all these new laws and fegulations were follow<;d^ 
the govcmmeni set up a network of spies and Informers throughoui the 
country and any breaking of the law was reported by them and severel) 
punished 

As with all earlier militiiiy' govern me nts+ the emperor and his couri 
reniained at Kyoto and lip service was paid to him as the ruler. But real 
power was held by the .Kh&^ttn, the head of The Tofcugawa govern me nr 
The adminlstmiion was a curious mixture of feudalism and bureaucracy. 
The Tokugawa house eontrolled almost one-quarter of rhe agncullurcbl land 
of the country and it was from the revenue of this thut its wcullh was 
derived. A large Ixsdv of samurai officials coftected the taxes foi the govern' 
mem and admiiustercd these lands. The res! of the land, apart fmm some 
porrions set aside for ihe Kyoto court and the Buddhist church, was 
divided him hereditary’ fiefs held by ihc daimyi^Sr Fnch daimya lived in a 
great castle, built of w<xid tind tiles and endrclcd by a great sUme wall 
surrounded by Ehe houses of hLs sams/rai retainers in a castle town in the 
centre of bis "fief. The fiefs wx'tc conirullcd in iniich the same way as the 
territories of the Tokugflwa government, ^amumi officials collecting the 
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taxes aiHi Eidjninisiermg the pcasani viltagcs of the fid. Btcaiuic of the class; 
disitnclion drawn heiwecn samurni and peasant, samurai wetu no lonccr 
alloivcd to own liuid or farm it. They became rctaincts of if,c daimyat or 
ihc Tokugawa government. Most of them wem paid stipends, and lived 
ciihvr m Edo or one of the cnstlr (owns. ^ 

Since the revenue of the mling rnimary class, whether ihc iovcrnmenl 
Itself or the daimyOs and their reidnets. depended so heavity on the taxa- 
hon of the produce of the peasantry, great emphasis was placed on the 
improvemcni of agrkuliun;. Belter tools were introduced. Lw fertUixers 
were used and doublc^ropping was practised. The peasants ihcmstlvc* 
were exhorted to be indnsirioiis and thrifty and one law cniomed them to 

eariy, wort at mghi. eat only coarse grains, and abstain from tea and 
tobacco. 
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Allhough tht wijrc ihe niQ^l privileged cta^s, rJiey ioo wencr 

^iubjmcd to rules. The Tokugciw^ rulers t>pccinlly atmiJ 
the great feutJ.nl hmh, the dalmym^ might become too powerful iiutl plot 
Jigaiavi the luvenimciu. To prevent rhi^ pus&ihiliiy, they forbade ihc 
diiimydK to crci't new castJes. coin money^ or coasiruct warships, Funber- 
morc, every tfnimyil was ordered to reside for every other year ai the 
Tokugawu eapiial, Edo, and, when, he rciumed to his fief, to Icnve tiijv 
wife and children in Edo hcKingcs. The expense involved in nudiiiafning 
I wo c£tohlishment.\ and the long journey's lo and from the capital ensured 
that the doimyw were kept too poor m foment rebellion. Thw nde idsb 
provided the pupalacc with coJouTfLil ^ipcciaeks as the various great lards, 
seated in palanqumfi, tended their way in a cavulcaik of retnincri along 
the great highways of Japait leading to the capital. 

Buddhism remained strong among the common people, ba* 
Confueianinm became the officii ideology of the stale uiid the chief 
philosophy of the Mmmnii cEaKs. The Tokugawa nilers saw in Con fue inn ism 
the jusriricaiion of their sEroiig controE over the country. The founder of the 
Tokngaw'n government, rcyasu. strongly influenced by Confuciimism, had 
laid down as a principle of governmcjii that ibe state should nourish and 
care for the people as ii would an infant, and it was on this Confucian 
idea of a benevolent govcmnienr that the philosophy of the siatc was based. 
In practice jt meant ihat ofjicinls, allhough they were expected to rule the 
people wvtl, had o great deal of power* and no tradition of free thought 
among ihe common people was allowed to arise. This^ however^ did not 
prevcni the development of diverse intchectual traditions among the officiaLs 
themscEves utid olher privileged groups^. 

Shortly after leya^iu's death* the Tokogawa government took a siep 
of great consecjnence. In lfi3% it dedsir?d a policy of 'closed country', lit 
seal Japan oil imm *hc outside world. No fLipancsc was iillowcd lo leave 
Japan and no foreigner was aituwed to enter the couiiiTy. The motive behind 
this extraordinary step was the stipprcsjtUin of Chrisiiiinity. Nohunagu had 
been rriemUy toward the Christian missioaaHct; and aJ, first Hideyoshi had 
followed the ■same fK^ilicy. But bter, Hideyoshi began lo disirust them und 
fear that ilicy nught stir up rebellion among the people by their foreign 
doctrines. Hidevoshi thcrefoa^ ordered all foreign ml^ionaric^ to leave the 
country and the people to repudiate Christianity, However, nilssionBrie^ 
smuggled themselves back into japan and CJirisuan converts refused to 
give up their fiiilh. During l)ie time of leyasu^s successor a series of violcuE 
persecutions of Christians was begun. Many Japanese codvciIs resisted 
heroically and finally the govemment decided that the only way lo suppress 
Christianity in Japan was by cuiiJng oft the country front the outside world. 
MissiDiiarSes were barred from entering Japan and the only EuropeaU-S 
allowed in the coimiry were a small group of Protestant Dutch mcfchanis 
who wanted only to trade and brought no missionaries with them. These 
few Dutch merchants, who were restricted to the smalj is land ot Deshima 
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lot vnaicm wortd for rhc nc^r two ccntufits —u period which in F.imru- 
tifniiiswncc „nd ended with ihc Industrial Revolulion ^ 
For (he titx( iw n hundR-d yem Japan wait m pcijcc inLlu>iirv nml 
nourished, and (he governmern remained h, wwer ShiV oft 

he pu|^.dc wtirid^ir mi^ht have seemed that (he ToCw« 

meiit lud flLljicvcd IIS ideal of a wclJ^irdered. unebanpas societv ^ 

They wLtK of (be goicmmcnt. chimgii did oc^ui. 

Jan/n^or *>f Japtmese feudalism and prepare 

eZ;^c .L ^ "" *?'*= i'«t> ^nain causes of ibel^ 

""“>*“ “”■* 

it waf'Jliri?.'''" in (he social scale. 

. .r f prosperity of this class which was one of the chief 
causes of the breakdown of ,be feudal ordec (be l^w/ho^e^"';;! 
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mamtuin. Trade itiid conimercc had ulrtadj developed coasiderably in Uie 
sixtcetiUi ecfiturv in ihc c^tle touptiiS oF ilit? ditimyds. During ihc long period 
of peace undcj the Tokugai^a, the economic power of ihe merchant c!a,ss 
jftKC lileadllj. On the other hanili ihc wealth of the daimyos and stimifrtA'f 
gradually decliiied- Since the daimySM were forbidden to mint coin^^p they 
Were dependent on merchant brokers to convert the revenue of their Jands. 
which were coUccted id kiod, into ca^sh to co^cr the experuses involved in 
(heir |oumcys to ihc capital and in the urnny formfi of luxurious display 
which were expecicd of them. Often Ihcir revenue wa*i not adc(|uaic and 
they were forced to borrow from wealthy tncrcfiantSr The sa^iturai were 
in an even worse financial posiLion since ibeir only source of revenue w'us 
Ihcir stipend^H which the ditimym often eat in order lo save their own 
expenses. It became increasingly common for an impoverished samurai lo 
adopt ihc son of n rich mcrchanr for fiis heir in order to better himself. 
The result of this was that tho social barnctii which the government wished 
lo maluiain bciwccn classes iKcamc more and more a dead letter. 

The importance of the merchant class in Tokugawsi times Is relTcciLd 
in the culture of the period, luai as the Itteniture of Heian had centred 
on the court iiri^iocruey and that of mediaeval Jap;m on the warrior, ihu 
great play]!,, dramas and noveU of the Tokugawa period have as their themes 
ihc life of ihc tnciehunL class. Qv^ka was the most ih riving commercial 
centre of the time and, logether with Kyoto, it was also the ciiltnriil centre. 
Perhaps the most famous anUttc achievement of the period was the 


Fiimous drapeTs^hop in Edo. 
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Writing class In T<}l(ugxiw» limcs^ 


development of the lulour print, a. world-famoits art foim which nlso 
provides us with splendid iJiustrations of ibe life of ihe townspeople. 

The spread of education iir Tokugawa Japan was unparalleled Ui anv 
other society in the world at ibe time. The xtimitmi especially turned their 
atteiuion to cducaiioti for, with the long period of peace, military skills 
alone were of little use to them. Sinre the main function of the samurai was 
now to serve as administrators in the service of the Tokugawa government 
or the daimym, the govwtiment encouraged them 10 study the Confucian 
classics, for Confuciiin education was based on tnoraliiy and designed to 
make men moro virtuous and therefore better administniiors. All over the 
country, livf schools for the children of .funiunif sprang up in which were 
taught the Chinese classics as well as ittiliiary arts. Even girls of the 
smmtrai class received some education, although it was always given at 
home and confiDcd to subjects considered suitable for wonten. 

The Tokugawa pciiod also saw a spectacular growth of literacy among 
the common people, especially in the towns. This was brought about largely 
by the development of printing from wood bhxbi which made books cheap 
and easily available to all. Nuincroiis schools for the children of commoner^ 
were esrabfiiihed, attended by girb as weli as hoys, where the children were 
taught to read, write and count. The llleracy rate computed favourably 
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wiLh th^t qI Eumpean caunlri^ of ihc time. Qnc aulhority on the ^tihjeci 
cstini tiles al the end of rhe Tokugawa peritxl, 43 per cent of boys 

and 10 per cent of girts rn Japtin were receiving formaJ education outside 
the home. He compUTi?? this with the results ol a British survey In IE3-1 
which ifound Ihnt. in Ole nttijor rndtistrioJ towns of England. !css than 25 per 
cem of children went to schLHjl/ 

Although the Tokagawa government encouraged the study of the 
Confucian classics for the samurai class^ people soon became dissar'ishcd 
W'ilh the rather theoretical nstunr of Confuciaa education Tn 1716, a 
TokugaW'a ruler felpxcd the ban on contacl with foreign Countiics enough 
to allow works in Western languages Into the country, provided that such 
books did not deal wiih ChristTanitv- Many seieutific and medical works* 
usually in Dutch* came into Japan jmd a small btii inflLiential group of 
scholars grew tip who were eager to learn about the scientific devclcpnicnts 
ill the West. Another important tendency that was to produce far-reaching 
ves tilts wa^s that many scholars, both samurai and plcf^ian. began to study 
the Japanese classics as well ys the Cbbicsc^ The study of ancictu Shinio 
legends convinced ihcm that they owed their first loyalty no; to the 
Tokugawa government bui to the emperor. growing pressures from 
the samurai class, together with developments in trade and industry, began 
slowjy lo undertnine the feudal structure of Japan. 

In lS53p when the American Commodore Perry arrived a; the head 
of his fleet of "^bbek ships' to give Japan tltc ahemativc ol either opening 
her dpor^ to peaceful trade with the outside world or having them forced 
open, he foLind a ready for change. The Tokugawa feudal rubrs 

had no akernutive but io open Japan’s iioors, mH only to foreign trade but 
also lo internal reforms. The emperor was reinstated^ sifter more than ten 
ccmuiicrs of political insignificance, as the sovcrciga of Japan in fact as well 
as in name. Taking the Title of the Emperor Meiji, he headed u new gfivern- 
ment which began imnixiucing lefonns to mdustrialize and modernize Japan. 

IJli- ttlSE OF A VlOnERN 

[ji the years following the overthrow of feudalisiu tn Japan, ihe governmeat 
Mt nboat introducing widespread pokiicxil and cctmornic rtTorms. As in the 
days of the great Reforin of Taika, studenii flocked over^as lo study the 
administraiicn and orgsmiMtlon of counkies more advanced than their own 
—oidy this lime it wm not to Chtna^ then *ihc skk man of A5ia\ that 
they went but to America, Britaim France, ami Germany. For ihe next 
few decades, Japan eagerly absorbed ail she could from ihe indusmaliited 
countriLi^ of the West and, on the basis of wlmt ^he learned from them, 
net about re-organizing her government^ army, educational system and 
econotny. 

^ Dofc, ft Pi« JTdiirfin'iin T^tiu^wa Jnptm, pp. 2(?l. IJI. 
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Tins mixlemiulion of Japan was b rough i about bv a ‘tcvoiution* from 
above guided and cqniroticd by a handful of statesasen, the ■Meiii 
ong^rchs . Although wntnet with Wcsicm couiUrivs tniroduiied the coticcpi 
of people i rights t it was to be n long time before democracy was to replace 
in Jiipn the bng-sianding tradition of authoritarian rule. One of the great 
struggles of the first detadcs following ihc Rcstoraltaa was die battle for 
ihe estahlishmcm of political parties and a voice of the pt-ople In govem- 
meni. Jn I8B9 a constitution was proiuiilgatcd which provided for the 
scitmg up of 3 biKuncral parliairiL'ni (the Dietj. However, the conccijskins 
to ileniocnicy were small, The francbisc was at first limited Co little more 
than one per cent ol the population—nudes over twenty-five who naUi 
more tfiBR ft certain timouni in tax—and it was made clear that the min- 
spring of the Japanese state was still to be the imperial house, with its 
wered emperors deseenderi in an tmbtoken line from the Sun Goddess. 

jc Constitutmn wiu presented to the people bv the emperor as his 
griieious gift, rather than us sntnelhing that was ihcirs bv fis*hL The power 
of he new parlmment was also limiied-mtnisiers of staJc were rcspo^iblc 
to tlic coipcior not to paritamcni. and the army and navy remalned^dcr 
direct impenal command instead of being answerable to the civil 

acimiiii^nitEOFi. 

. . veur an Imperial Rescript ™ Educatioii was issued 

which laid down the moral, patriotic, and civil principles on which 
edueution m Japan was » be based. It stressed the imponance of filial 
piery and urged smdenis always to respcci the Constitution and observe 
the laws. Shouy emergency arise% it went on, ‘offer yourectves 
Murageotisfy to the Stale; and thus guard and maintain the prosperitv of 
Our Impeml Throne coeval with heaven und earth.' The influence oMhe 
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K^ript on the Japanese people enortnoiJ^^ —copy wos kepi logcihcr 

with the emperor's pcmraii in every school, where they were held in grem 
uwc atwi revereiKx, ^ 

By the end of the nineteenth ointttry, Jnpnn's dcvelppmeoi ss i 
modem state, patterned as, it was after those of Europe, was leading her 
on the same path of itnpeiiaJts! eapoitstoi]. The European powers at this 
time were engaged in a mad scramble to carve out colonial domains in 
Afnea, Asia, and Oeennia. In 1894 Japan fought a successful war with 
China over control of Korea, and in 1905 she went to war with Russia 
to prevent Russian penetration of Korea, and was again vtctoriuus. In 
19IS she had become powerful enough to present China with the famous 
•Twenty-one Demands'—^which would have turned China into a virtual 
colony of Japan. The Chinese Republican government managed to resist 
the more extreme of the demands, but nevertheless Japan obtained valuable 
coanomic concessions in China. The First World War gave Japan an 
excellent upportunity to extend her canpire^as an ally of Britain, she 
dccJtired war on Gcrmai^ and set about picldng up the Gemmn colonies 
in the East. In 1919, only fifty years after Restoration. Japan went to the 
Treaty of Versailles as one of the great military and industrial powets of 
the world and received recognition as one of the 'Big Five' of the new 
intemationat CHrder- 

Thc First World War also gave tremendous impetus to eommerciaf 
and industrial cx^sion in Japan, and after it was over the bu.siiie£$ 
classes, particularly die great commercial and industrial interests, hccatne 


Jupanesc invasimi of Uaolung {Mauuulu, North Chznii. in 1894. 
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increasin^y iitipcnittiit in Japanese life and poliiics. By iho early I920's 
iht old oligarchy had aimost disappeared. Emperor Meiji died m 1^12 and 
was succeedaJ hy his menially retarded son. and by 1924 onlv one of the 
‘elder stBCesmcn' was sill I living. The duniinance of business, and therefore 
of civil, iniercSits in guvernment led to a shift of emphasis from military 
cont{uesi lo eronontic expansion. At the Washington Conference in 1921 
iapaji Agreed to [imil her navat estahlishcnenC and she also recognized 
Chinas tcirttarial intcgriiy. in the same year ihe Japanese government 
iigrccd to withdraw all her military forces from norlh China. This period 
in Japan is often called the ‘liberal ’iweniics*, because of the emergence 
among tJic tnliklie classes of the cities of progressive social concepts. One 
hmorian writes of this time that 

Family solidarity, paternal authority, and moie dominance remained 
the salient features of Japanese society, but inereasingiy the younger 
generation in the cities joined the world- wide revolt of youth and 
began to question tinte-honouied Mjcial cusloms, College students, 
allracied to liberal or radical political philosophies, embraced the 
freer social concepts of the West, and there was a growing dentand 
on the part of youth to be allowed to make niamggcs of love niihcr 
Than marriages arranged by families through go-betweens. Women 
offiM-workers became a Icatunc of the new social system, and under 
Occidental Influence, many ttiiddle class Japanese men began to treat 
their wives almost os social equals 

Such modem ideas were, however, confined to very limited circles. 
TJte vast niajoritj- of people icmained more influenced by tradinonal and 
conservative values as set forth in the Imperial Rescript oo Educutlon, 
and viewed these new trends as a threat to inidiiiontil and social authoriiy. 
Even the less conservative business classes saw the new trends as dangerous 
because of the interest of mai^' students in Marxism. In 1925 the Diet 
adopted universal manhood suJlrpge, yet. in the same year as this pro¬ 
gressive step was taken, ii also passed a Peace Preservation Law which 
^erely limited tiie rights of free speech and political action. Under this 
law the police were given extensive powers to stamp out ‘danecrous 
thoughts . Anyone with radical leodcncies was in danger of vietimizatitm, 
and the embryo communist movement was cTu.shed. 

The inter-war years in Japan tins witnessed a growth of Uberalism 
and. at the same time, a resurgence ol conservatism and auction. Ii was 
Ei^ latier trend which was tti become ^^^^or^ger and eventual I v crush all 
liberal and democratic tendencies completely, as Japanese militarism gained 
^ntrol m the ‘thirties. The worldwide cconorak depression did great 
deal 10 aggravate ami-Ubeial tendencies. The shrinkage in overseas markets 

^ G. Duckworth. LoTiitDr f Jid cd.i 
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and the rsusing flf tarilT barriers by tlw Wcitcm powers rendered Japan's 
economic posilion eJttreindy inKCure. People began to lose failh in parlia- 
mcniary politics, and ullra-naijonalisi societies, which Siupportcd auihori- 
tartan rule at home and military crcpansion into Asia as the only way to 
secure reliable iQarkets, gained increasing support. 

In 1931 Japanese army unii-f staTtuiied in ManchuHa to proteci 
Japanese interests there, without the consent or knowledge of the civil 
government, seized Mukden and proceeded to overrun at! Munchutia, At 
home, the government tried to control the urmy. but a series oi assussina- 
tJORs, including that of the Premier, carried out by uliraHiationullst groups 
effectively pui an end to party cabinets and the military became the mcwi 
powerful force in the government. Tn T932 the Jupanese puppet state of 
Manchukuo was set up in former Manchuria. The League of Nations issued 
a protest at Japan's actions in Manchuria, upon which Japan left the 
League. The only effect of the condemnation was ro fuithcr the growing 
resentment in Japan against the West—a icscnimeni whose roots wt-m 
back to factors such as Jap.an's failure to have inserted into the Covenam 
oif the League of Nations the principle of racial equality, America's restric¬ 
tions on Japanese tmmignition and. since the Depression, the ■ecororaic 
strangulatiDU' imposed on Japan by the Western nations' restrictions on 
trade. With the growth of anti-Western feeling, ultra-nationalist ideals grew 
even stronger in Japan and the propagation, especially in schools, of Shinto 
mythology and fanatical devotion to ihc State became more and more 
inteniM:. Government leaders began to speak of Japan’s mission to hccome 
the leader of Asia and free it from the domination of the W'estern colonial 
powers. In 1937 Japanese troops invaded north China, claiming that their 
aim was to 'prevent Asia from becoming another Africa and to preserve 
China from communistn'. By this time the Western democratic powers were 
themselves concemed about preventing the spread of communisin and, 
seemg Japanese peneiraiion of East Asia as a bulwark against Bolshevik 
Russia, made no move to protest against Japanese aggression in China until 
war finally broke out in Europe, and Japan, as the ally of Germany, became 
their enemy. When the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor in 1941. iW United 
States wa.s drawn into the war against the Aais powuis. 

At the height of its success, the Japanese Imperla] Army overran a 
vast area of Asia which included the eastern half of China, SOuih-cast Asia, 
the Philippines and many Pacific islands. 

Japan's dneani of becoming the ‘tcorlcr of Asia' and estahlish'ing a 
'Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere' was doomed to failure because 
the people of these regions resented foreign domination by an Asian power 
at least as much as they had resented Wesreni njle. and frequent acts of 
Japanese cruelty towards the civilian populations made them feared and 
hated. The star of the Japanese Empire waned as quickiv as it had risen, 
and by 1945 the (mperitd Army was scaitcred. Early in 1945. American 
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marines, after heavy fighting, took ]M5ise:S£ian of Okinawa—the first lime 
in bisior)' that Japanese tcititorj had been occupied by foreign troops— 
and it seemed dial soon troops would land in Japan itself. Tlic Japanese 
pct^lc prepared lo die to the last man, woman and chikl ia defence of 
their homeLind. At ilie same tunc, realizing that defeat was inevitable, 
the Japanese leaders began making overtures to Moscow to act as mi.'duuor 
in a peace setllenient. The Russians hedged and, while negotiatiaiiit were 
siLIJ proceeding, on 6 August 1945 America, wishing to bring a speedy 
end to I he war, dropped an atonuc bomb on Hiroshima. On 8 ^gust 
Russia dedar^ war on Japan and ihe following day America dro^d 
anolher tiiOTnic hontb, this time on Nng'dsaJd. Since it was already eleur 
that Japan had no choice other than unconditional surrender, the dropping 
of the second bomb seems to have been largely to ensure dial American 
would reach Japan before the Russians for, even as the Second 
World War was rnding, the Cold War hud already begun. On 15 August 
the Emperor made an unprecedented broadca.st throughout Japan, urgini; 
die people to ‘pave the way fop a grand peace for all generations to come' 
by 'enduring the unendurable and suffering what is insufferable'. The war 
ogaiml Japan was over. 


POST-WJia JAPAN 


The American occupation was headed by General Macunhur and under 
his direction the occupying anuy set about introducing democratic reforms 
into Japan, Land reform was undertaken, long-imprisoned political 
pnsonere were relia^ uitra-reactioiinry ofiidais were purged, nsiriciicms 
on trade union activity were lifted, and women were given the vote. In ihc 
scHmU the old lestbooks which began the teaching of Japanese history 

'*S ^ Sun Goddcsi nsjre 

aboJtshed. and new hijitoiy textbooks were written which began, more 
sctcntificaUy, with the Stone Age. tn 1947 a new Consiiiuiion was pro- 
daimed which declared that prltamcnt was to be the biehesi organ of 
smte power and that, alihou^ the emperor would remain as a svmboj 
of the unity of the people, be would no longer be considered divine. In a 
umquc diiii« in the Constitution, Article Nine, Japan renounced the use 
of war and demed itself the right to maintain any armed forces, 

Japwesc people, who felt that they and their Emperor had been 
^truyvJ by ihc miiiuiry leaders, welcomed the reforms. After the horrore 
they had experienced in the two atom bomb attacks on densely populated 
cities anil mcendrary bombing of Tokyo, they welcomed 'the pacifist 
clause m Jc Consaturion and looked forward m Japan becomiiir the 
SwitjfCflaiuJ of ibt Pacific However, within a few years, with the develop* 
ment of the Cold War following the communist victory in China in 1949 
and the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950. the o^upation policy in 
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Juprni changed and stress l>egan lo be laid on icbuiJding Japan as an ally 
of the Uniti^ States in the struggle against oomniiinism. Despite AiiicJe 
.Nine, America began encuunigiog Japan to resTm. In 1950 ihc Japanese 
govermnunl, with Americiui approval, created Sell Defence Forces which 
before Itnig were developed into a wall-equipped modem arttiy, and a navy 
nnd air force were aUo created. In 1953, Vicc-Prcsycnt Nixon, at an official 
banquet, d^Iarcd that his country had been wrong to insig on the ‘no 
war clause' being written into the Constitution, fn recent years, Japaiiesi: 
uefenK expenditure has increased considerably and some Japanese ant! 
American leaders have stated openly that they favour Japan's 'goiiiK 
nuclear’. The prospect of the leinilitarization of Japan is viewed with 
dismay by tnahy people, who warn no repetition of the black years uf 
the S^ond World War. ^ 

The occupaiiun came to an end in 1951 with ibe drawing up of the 
United Statea-Japan Joim ^curity Treaty. Under the tenns of the treaty, 
Amertenn bases remained in Japan as a defence against outside attack. 
Ja|wn, In fact, became veiy important slmtegically in die United States’ 
mihtary planning in the Far East. OkiriQWQ particulariy, which was not 
restomd to Japan but remained tinder American occupation, became die 
Ktrate^ centre of a complex network of American military bases. Although 
Lie presence of these relieved fupan of a great deal of expenditure on 
defence and thus released money for economic development—a factor in 
Japan s^-cconomic mitade* of the post-war ycats^it has also mcani that 
Japan became deeply involved [n American foreign policy. A ease in 
point IS ihe war is Vietnam. Okinawa and Japan served as vital bases and 
supply centres for American military Dpemtions. alihough the majority of 
the Japanese p^plc did not support Ameriian intcrvenlion. Much of*the 
«udent unrest in Japan has been over the question of the renewaJ of the 
Sc^rity Treaty, the removal of .American bases from iaparr, and the rcium 
of Okinawa. Okinawa was finally relumed to Japan, in 1971. but the icrms 
Its retttni doni: Utde to quell ihe unrest sinc^ American are 
soil to remain ihi?tc on ihc aaan; terms \hty do ia Japan proper. 

T^e 'economic miracle' of her post-war growth has made Japan 
inio the world's third greatcsl industrial power, with a standard of tivinfi 
ih^is among the highest in the world. It has also brought with it mauy 
problems. The tremendous pressure of economic growth urges expansion 
abroad, making many peo^e in Asia suspicious of Japan’s intentions, 
wnflci SL the same time, it Increases domestic tensions—^for example. 
Japan’s pollution problem is surpassed only in the UnitaU States. 

The recent ch^ge,v in the world siluaiton—notably the of 

American influence in Asia and the deepening hosrility between China and 
the Soviet Union—have brought about some dramatic shifts iu Japan's 
foreign policy. In September 1972. the new head uf govemmenl, premier 
Tanaka, nsited the People’s Republic of China and, shonly afterwards. 
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diplojiiittic relsnioiTs were established between ihc two coiuitiics. J3|>su} is 
also ujtxibtis to impTOvc ils relations with Moscow, especially since it sees 
advantages in having access to the oil resources of Siberia Japan's problem 
now lies in trying to befriend each power without offending the other—a 
task which may prove extremely difhcull. 


Japanese uei-iefb 

Shinto, Buddhism, and Confucianism are ihe three tradiuonal systems of 
belief b Japn. and the Japanese do noi sec anything strange in following 
itU three al once. There have been no religious wars in Japanese history 
and no heresy trials, and most clashes m which rvligion has been involved 
have had poilticn] origins, tn present-day Japan a perspn worships at the 
local ShimO shrine as a member of the communUy under Ihe protection 
of the ka*r» of the shnne. and prays for good health and prosperity for 
the neighbourhood. The same person takes pan with all members of his 
family in the Buddhist burial and memorial services for deceased reloitves 
und ancesCoTs, In the ordering of his family and pcreonal conduct he may 
be strongly influcDced by traditional Contucian teachings. 

Christianity is also a significant forec in Japan today. aUhougli the 
number of its ndherents is not targe- An indication of the place of religion 
in Japanese life is the difficulty ChrHiianity encounters by demanding that 
its followers gisvr up alt other beliefs. This creates great social problems 
for an individual Japanese, for if u person does not join in the worship 
ui the local shrine he puts himself apart from ihe community and if he 
docs not take pan in tht: Bmldhisi memorial services for deceased relatives 
and ancestors he cuts himself nif from his family. 

All religions In Japan today face ihc same challenge—the growth 
scientific knowledge and matcrialbtn which go hand irt hand with modem 
living. As in all other industrialized countries of the world, increasing 
numbers of people in Japan have come to regard all religious belter!i os 
old-fashioned soipcrstitions. On the other hand, some Japmese religious 
sects still gain much popular support and Zen Buddhist Riysficism is m^ing 
ji considerable impession on some tnielleetual circles of the Western world. 

5/iiVird. Shinto is the native faith <il Japan for, unlike Buddhism and 
Chiistianily, h was not imported from a foreign country. Shinto began in 
prehistoric'times as a primiiivc nature worship. It ha.v no founder and its 
doctrines and neJigious practices differ throughout iJjc country. It has under¬ 
gone changes and dcvclupniem since Ihe early centuries A.D. but it has 
retained many of its ondent characteristics. Shinto has never been much 
concerned with an after-life but rather has concentrated on the present 
wnrM, chiefly in order to aditeve such blessings as abundant harvests and 
good fortune. 




The Isc Shrine, dcdicutcd ID I he Stin 


In japan hiday uach hiunkt ha£ at ka&t oiu Shinty xhrinit. The kami 
to whcim the $hiine it dedicated e?(ti;jids his proiecdnn ijver the area and 
alJ the people within it, not only those who live there pcmumenily but 
also anyone passing through. There ore also shrines which protect larger 
areas—shrines of the province, regional shrines, and even natiorml shrines 
which proiKi the whole nation, 'The most importani national shrim is 
that at ise dedicated to the Sun Goddess, which symbolizes the nation. 

Kunti arc not usually thought of as having bodily shape, unliice the 
fjuddhist ttgures and salnls. Inside each shrine, however, there may be a 
'sacred object* ishlnttii) such as a stone, a minor or a piece of bronze, 
which is believed to be the 'lodging place' of the ktimi when he is present 
at the shrine. 
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Temples ore laid emt ukmg a ccidrsl axis. At Utc cnlrancc to the 
sltilnc there Is a decorative gate, caikd a toriL One enters, iliroitgih the 
ittrii and proceeds towards the mnia building, passing through more lonj on 
the way if U Is a lurge one. The main building is the most sacred spot in 
■he ^r'me grounds^ for here the 'sacred object' is boused- It is usually a 
plain w'ooden building, with the long crossed beHa]-<i on the rotd which, 
since carfy times, have been a ilceoratii'c feature of Shinto temples. 
People do not enicr this building but stand outside it to make their offering 
and TO hear the shrine guardian recite prayers. He wears white robes in 
the style of ancient court dress, in larger temples, there is a wooden 
platform in front of the shrine, whore offerings arc placed, and where dances 
arc perfonned at festival times. 

I'hc axis of the shnne points to (he real sacred point of worship to 
which the shiinc is ifcdicaicd This may be a mountain peak, a grove of 
trees^ a waterfail or some other iandinnrlc. It is here that the kat»i dwells 
and It is from here that his protemion spreads out over the locality, guarding 
the people, the passers-by, the animals, the birds, the treoi and the crops. 



Shinto lorri. 


Shinto ceremonies can be perfufined with or without worshippers being 
present. There are no weekly congiegalinnal services ccpiivalent to Chiisrian 
Sunday services in either Sbintd or Buddhism. One member of a household, 
usually the head of the house, can represent the whole family at shrine 
ceremonies and the whole family receives as much benefit a.s if they hint oil 
beet! there in person. 

Shintb cefcmonks are designed w channel the spiritual force that flows 
from the shrine out over the area it protccls and to purify all the membeis 
of the community. The ccrcmutiies are therefore mainly cuncerned with 
promoting harmony with nature. People pray for I he fcrltJity of tlic soil, 
the ripening of the crops and freedom from natural disasters. The shrine 
idso has c^ge of marriages and children's age-grade ceremonies. Burial 
services, on the other hand, arc almost exclusively left to the Buddhist 
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rcmpks, because of the trudiiional Shrnto belief that death and disease are 

polliirini'. 

Food is tm impomnt eletnool in Shinio ceremonies, tly sbnilng in 
dedicated food or rice-wine, peo^de acfdcve a mystical link with ihe spirit 
of the shrine iind with all the members of the conuminitv who take part 
in the riiual, wliethpr in person or represented by a nreniber of thetr family. 

New-boni babies arc pJways presented at the shrine as soon as the 
mother's period of ritual defilement following childbirth is over. The mother 
presents licr child to the kami of the shrine and begs his protection ftw 
it. .-M ihe ages of three and a htUf, five, and seven ycais, children are taken 
to the shrine again, for jit each of these ages they emcr □ new nge-gradc. 
A bride iv also pn»enicd iiT the shrine of her new locality Just before the 
actual wedding cerenKiny at the house of her husband’s family, where, the 
couple’s ritual eating and drinking togeiber tn public make them mnn and 
wife 

Although the knoji of the locaniy ate the most importani from the 
point of view of the whole etmmmniiy, especially iti country arcus, there 
oic aJso many oiher kinds wf ktmi, tome cd whicli arc worshipped only in 
certain provlnoes. One of the best known js Inari-sama, the Shinia rice god, 
who is tradiUomiHy depicted asa los* u lucky tinJmiil in Japan. People pray 
ui Inari shrines for prosperity and gfuid fortune in business and Imdc. 

Another variety of kami is the household kand. Many hotises have n 
kanddana or ■gcsd-sheir above the doorway of (he enunnee lobby. On the 
shelf arc placed an incense bowl and luiother snisll bowl for olTcrings whicit 
a mentbof uf the Itouse makes each day to Ihe katni to ask for pmteetjon. 
Here also arc kept the luda. strips of bamboo or paper bearing the itjune 
of the kami of the shrine from which the fuda luts been bougtiL They 
symbolic* the proiectjon of the A-omi over ific household. In the kitchen 
there may be another small shelf with ritual decorations dedicated to the 
kmii who watches over the kitchen, where ilic household food is prepared. 
Offerings arc also often made to the fenmi of the houiuihold w'atef supply, 
who protects it from impurity. 

Modem cducaiton and the increase of scienlifie kiiowlLdge in rr ei rnt 
rimes have ufTecied Shintd greaily, especially in the cities, where many 
people now regard Shintd fKlicfs as stipcrsliiions. Another major rea.soii 
for the declJiie in Shinto bctfels is the close association of ShtnlO with 
Japanese militarism in the I930's ami the .Second World War. At tfmi 
linjc the Japanese people were taught that, as rnhabtlants of Ihe ’land lif 
the gods*, they had a divine mTSSion to spread Jupmtesc culture to the rest 
of the world and that they could never be defeated because of the protecllon 
of the Sun Goddess. After the war many people found Shinid distasteful 
because of these associauons. 

Today Shinto has its strongest liold in the coUiilrysidi;. where Its dose 
connection with agriculture makes it purl of everyday life, En both city and 
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cxKuiiry, howevtfr« many pcoplu irtiU keep tip Shitiifi observances, some out 
of genuine belief, some ouf of habit, iind some because worshipping ai 
ihc same shrtnc is ihe irotiiticmat way of cemcfiiiiig community lies. 

Rttddhism^ Budilhism in Japan today has losi much of ihc emphasis it laid 
in medtocvnl times on the suffering of caislcncc and die illusory nature of 
earthly fc&llty. Its traditional rG!e of the care of the dead, however, has 
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remtuned. Some nt^ern sects of Buddhism concern iheruselves with social 
work and mn hospitals, kindergartens, and homes for the aged; others apply 
themselves to politics, such tis the famous Sokagakfcai movement. Generally 
speaking, hosvcver, the chief role of Buddhism in Japan today is the burial 
of (he dead and the rites for the veneration of ancestors. In this way 
Buddhism is u strong forac uniting the family, for the euihering of famil y 
members around the laWcis of the anccsims to perfontT memorial scrvicck 
for them symbolizes the unity of the family, which stretches back bto the 
past as wcli a» including all the membere living m the present. 

Buddhism is divided into a munher of sects, some of which are verv 
ancicm and others of recent origliL All Buddhist temples arc attached t« 
the main temple of the sect. This cotUniste with Shint5 shrines, which 
have no connection other than with the IncaJity they protect. Whereas cverv 
hamlet has a shrine, many are without a temple. On the other hand some 
hamlets may have two templc-s, each belonging to a different sect People 
visit die temple of their own sect-^hith may noi always be the closest 
geographically—and rely on the priest there to perform the services for the 
deceased members of their family. The choice of a sect is not usually a 
maiu^ of doctrijie or of individual cnnviciion. Raiher it depends on which 
temple has always performed the services for tk‘ dead in a naniculor 
family ond so become the 'family' temple. ^ 




riic iirchitccture and Inyotit of Buddh'isi uimpfi^s diffef sharply from 
those of shrines, There are no long crcKSsheams on ihe caves of the main 
hall iind, although tlierc i$ usually u deconittvc gateU'‘ay lo ihe temple 
grounds* lit fit are never foutttl. The buildings do nor tic atong :i centra] 
iwis hut arc cJiisiercd urciuitd the main h^l uhcrc the ccijuttl altar is 
situated* Behind the altar is :i large image or images ii[ the Buddbu- linlikc 
I* shrine, a temple coniams many statues of the [iuthiha and of vanous 
boJhisjttvas. People cuter the itiain hall of the temple and worship by 
burning candles and incense before the main altar, rubbing Buddhist 
rosaries wrapped anmnd one hand as ihev recite passages from Ihe Buddhist 
scriptures (xiufaj;}. There are no regular oongrcgatlnnal services as in 
^hnstiari churches. One or more priests live at the temple in one of the 
buildings around the main hull and carry nut ritiuib in the mam hall at 
corlnin hums of the day. In this way tciufiles resemble Chrbtinn fnanastt'ric^ 
rather \hm\ parish cJiurdus. VViihin Ihc Ixirrpfcr graunJ^ there is ulways u 
ccm^icry. 

Apart Irom ihe worship ia the icmples carried aui by the 
Buddhisr worship js performed in ihc home, jnd centri^s around 

The btiixiitlQfi (ait^F of the Buddhas K This a iiiiull eupbotird with a 
double door, sometimes elfiborutely decDruted but often jusl a plain woo Jen 
bo3(. In the hiitsiiiiiiii jire kepi the liiblets of ihc aiiccsior^. When a memher 
of ihx: family Utc pne.it bestows on him a posihuinou.^ tititnci^ 

supposedly indiLating his noble chafticicr, ^jml this aumt- is wriltcti an a 
rahlei whicfi is placed in the huuudaft, Disiuttt ancestors :irc tuprcsetittd 
on Single tableis inscribed wich the Wijrdii ^incescorit of the x gcrtersiikiri". 

The biitsiidmi conmittiug the ancc^,iral tablets is Usually kept only ii\ 
the house of tfie ftiaiTi branch of ihc family, where ihc head laf the house 
or his wife fZ3tcs for h and places fresh ^>(fcrings at rice nnd water or 
before the Tablets cvery^ day^ Often, if the tumily ha^i bought a particular 
delicacy p a small portion of ii is placed in the hnf.m(tan bdore ihc family 
cats, AI a weddings the doors ot die buatadi^t arc opened that the 
ajicestcNrs can share in the lestJvhks. RccenUv dfiKcascd iinccstors especially 
are thoughi to be srill with the family, sliaring in jt& Jifi^, Remote ancestore 
arc more likely to be regarded with veneration, Tlieir dcsecndanis prsiv to 
them for guidance and protcciion. Children ufc taught lo feel gra til tide 
Upwards their :ince:Shioi5 and ii is cansidered very shameful lo ofFcnd shem by 
bririgirig dishonour on the family. 

Among Ihc Buddhist ceremonies which t;jke place in the home, ihc 
most common arc the anniversary services of the dead Tliest! arc pcrfomied 
on The ftyfiy-tiiidh day following the death of a family membci and tlicrc- 
aftet in the first, third, fifth, seventh, thirteenth, twenty-fifth, and fifiieih 
y^n (itiany people slop ^fler the thirteenth year). After the fifiieih anni¬ 
versary, the tablet bearing the indtvkluiil name of a deceased ancestor is 
removed and he is represented t>) the one tablet for all the members ul 
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his gtracrviion. As well as juinivcrsary lerviccs for recenilv dcceaseil 
BWKston, (beic are sers'jccs for alf the ancestors, collectively' These aic 
perfomicd especially ai N'ew Year* at the festivals of the equinox In sprina 
aittl suiutnn, nnd at the Lantern Festivaf In midsummer 

On the occasion of nn aniuvcisary service, representatives fmin 
different branches of the family come ro the main house where the ancestriil 
liiblets are k«pi. The inblet of the ancestor whose anrti vemry it is, or all 
the taWds if rt is A general arniivcrsnry service, is tai:en from the butsutlati 



Name tablets and olhjiingj «J In the inkonama during Bon fe$tivat. 


and placed in the takononto,^ whtcli is speciiiJly aecomtetl for ihe occasion. 
An incense bowl is set in front of the tablet nnJ below it arc ptuced tiny 
dishes conuiinmg offerings of food. The iatamt^ is swept tlcmi and on it. 
ntiir the rr^rvwna, are placed a Buddhist rOsarv, a large bowl for humine 
incense and a wooden sounding boari The pri«t comes to the house and 
reads sutfia before the lablei. Then the guests all eat a simplf meal of 
'abstinence foot!’ which includes no salt, meat, fish or wine- After the meal 
everybody goes to the cemetery ro icasM: ofFcrings of fixxJ at the graves. 

One of Ac most popular Buddhist festival^ is Bon. the Feast of the 
Lanterns, which takes place m miihummer. At that thne the spirits of the 
uneestors arc bellcicd to live with the family for three days as its spiritual 
guests. At Bon the ancestral tablets arc placed in the tokottama. and people 

* Fof 4elmlnon a! then tMci, 
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put OB their best clothes und visit their neighbours. Mamed daugjitcts und 
other close relatives aime to visit ihdr family. Some people go to the 
cemetery aad pfftce offerings on the graves. On the last night of the festival, 
the ceremotqf of the straw boats takes place. The offerings in ihe wkaiwnm 
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arc put into smalt boat-shaped baskets made of rice straw. In these the 
ancestors arc supposed to take their depunun. At mkinTght the iwats arc 
burnt in a large bonfine. In many places the young people perform 
traditional Bon dances on iliis last ni^t. 

CtrrifucSatiism and the FaatUy, Confucianism is not a religion but a system 
of morals which teaches men how to ululate all spheres of life from the 
government of their country to the ordering of their family end personal 
eonduct. According to Confucian teaching, if all aspects of life arc ordered 
correctly, then the order and harmony of heaven wdl be reflected on earth, 
ideas of government in Japan have now givTn way to modern theories of 
democracy, but Confucian influence still reumins strong In many aspects 
of Japanc^ life. The re^gamzatJon of many Japanese business firms, for 
instance, is clearly uiflucnced by Confuci^ ideas of bencvotcnce from 
those on top and obedleiicc and loyalty' from those below. However, the 
sphere in which Confiidan influence can most cteaily tie seen is in the 
Japanese idea of tbe family. 
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One iJ the ml:^sl fundaiiieiitd Confuct^n le^htnp is the importance nf 
fittiil piety —^ihm is, the obedlerice artel loyally which e sou ovfos his father. 
Filial piety has been regarded as a %liiuc in Japan ever since tfui Gr^at 
Rcfomi In Ihc seventh century when the civil laivs fjf the lime, drawn tip 
on the Chinese model, rated lack of flHal piety as a crime second only to 
treason. During ihe Tokugawa pedexi, when Confucianism became impor- 
tanl polidcally, the Confucian family system liccame the oHicIq] itleat and 
remEuned so until the end of World War 11. 

The Confuctan leaching wa.«5 that, if families were well icgnbted. ihe 
state would be vvell governed and ihc whole country would be tranquil 
and happy^ To aiiain this order and harmony» ii was above aJl necessary 
Lha[ everybody should know his place and inferiors should obey superiors. 
In the fuiTiily. the head w^as the father, and his sons should obey him with¬ 
out question Among ihc sons there was also an order of precedence, for 
younger brothers should obey elder brothers. Lass on the list came \vonicn* 
who were considered inferior lo men. They were expected to practise a 
thrcclold obedience —<10 their fathers when young, to their husbands when 
married, and to theit eldest son w hen widowr?d. 

The traditional family pattern is now-adays found mc?stty in country 
areas. A family haasehotd organized according ta thi^ pattern does [isn 
eonsbt merely oi husband, wile, and cliiEdren as is usual in We$tcni 
societies. The family house and property' are passed on from the eldest 
son of one genctatlnn lo the ddcsi son of the nc?ti and in ibis main family 
house up to four generations may he living at the stdiic time: the paternal 
grandparents, husband (eEdc!^! of generation ami now bead of the 
house) and wife* and iheSr eldest son, plus hts wife and children Also, 
any hrcuhers and sisters of the vlikst son will live in the family hou^ until 
they marry. This kind cf household is known as ihe *stein' family. Youoger 
sons, after they manryp sometimes sei up what i% known as a "branch family" 
—ihiit is they are given ii pirtinn of ihe family property and :£t up a 
sepai'Utc housv, tniL retain close lies with the fiiain family. As the chilitnm 
of a hnmeh family grti-w up and marryn the parents can estuhliiih rheir own 
*srem' family. The main family house^ however* always remains that which 
is passed on to the eldest son of each generation. 

In the tT^tdilipiml 'stem" family, each mem her had a r6lc which carried 
with lE accompanying duties, responsibilities, and sometimes privileges. The 
'mixtcr of th^se traditiofiaf r6le5 was broadly as follows: 

I. Fi^ih^r: The <?/ earned wiih it (he iHaxi 

pOHfer, Ht ivjciE head &f the txnd ^h ieided ulnroJti 

ahsaiute miihorltj, fndetd, undl rhe end Qf fiie faxf 
cenfttey, dlmbedtencr i& dne'i father war piAnkhubk' 
by fdw. This h /w> hn^cr the ease^ bui the hetid of 
the house stiH torttf&h (he. fainiiy proper iy md his 
dedsions rc^rdm^ aU memhees of (he family are 
taken very sedoitth. 
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2* EiitrSt ■wjur The eideji soti H’fli nejxt fn 
ifif he itimreded hii faihef izf head of the hi^use and 
m^toned the fwsp€^mibi/iiy pf the Mmtiy fr&perty. 
B^tti w/irrJ Ac wax n rAtW, his yoimger hr&fhm and 
dxters treated hm wkh niipett and pofkety railed 
idm ‘elder hraiher\ The puntion of the eldest son 
a much imifr powerful onr In Japan thm it 
^fcr wm in China where, ahhou^h he wat treated 
wit}4 respei:^, he ntver a^suriied oafomatie cMtrrot of 
the iamiiy property. Wht^ ihr rfdcn i<>ji married, 
iuM wife e&me to five i’*? /Ar futnify koiLte. Afier a 
nmie heir wm tarn to the eldest .wtm the pater- 
famitiax Immied over the position as head of the 
Juitixe to him and he hlmxclf took on the r^ir of 
^raniftfiffter 




S. Voungcr jotr; djirr he finished Hfs schooling, a 
yvtjnger &oa heiped In the family shop, farm, ur 
hayfness tmifl hb nwrriagr. At that time he left thr 
family house and sei up his own. affeti with the 
financiot and other help of tns failier or rider A^-^Arr. 
// ftis fondly lived in the counfryt hr mighi ^ and 
took for work in the city. There hh houicholit woidd 
comhi only of hiimelL hts wife and their childrett, 
on the puttem of the average hauseltoM In the 
tf ii family find tnaagh properry, a younger son m$ght 
set up a *oranek' fmrdiy^ 

4 l>uughiers: Even as young children, girh were 
fmghi that their position was Inferior to that of mate 
meniffcrs of the fmnlly, Gays were tttrvift/ he fore 
girls m meal times, and welt broaghi up young glris 
did not walk in from of a group of boys on their 
way to schmh After they finished school, daughtem 
worked hard in the house, helping with the frouse- 
work, minding their smer-tn-law's childrett. and 
hwAIfijt in the fieldi if ffie fondly lived m the 
cotfUtry. Eventually, however^ a daughter fnarried 
and went to Uvt with her husbufuts famtiy, from an 
tconomk point of ntw, ihey were the iedif valuable 
metnbers of the family^ btcoaie not only did fliey 
evenumlty fheir parcnfs family^ but the parents 
also had w spend large amounti of money on thtir 
weddirtg celehrahons and dowry^ 



5. ffvusewife: The paidtion of ihc wife of the head 
of the family was one that carried with it much w*ark 
and responsibility and few privileges. The hon^ewlft 
fnoketi after the housework, the cooking, and the 
children, and alio worked in the fields. She was the 
first to the and the Ittst to go to bed, and ihe served 
herself /an at mealt. Otte &f her lobs was £0 ir^ 
her cideii xon^x wife in the ways of the household. 
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ihiu wh^n h€r &wn hasbunii f'cifr^d ^rom ihe poii^ 
tkm 0f ck/ iht houst, i/w tvifuld j^r able ta 
<Ji^r fhr s^pvon* fo hrr aijd ref ha lit 

tha posiiian of ^M'urtdmalhtF. 

6, Ytmn}; Wlfa: Whm th^ rkhn non ifsartiadt hii 
youny; hifr caittr to ^'ifh hts family, in /ilCf* shr 
'marriett rhr wholr fttmtfy intd had to iaurn to 
aitmg H'lfh it and not incrHy aifh har haiband. At 
firxt, tkff /f/r ihut shr hw: on tnsd tut u wcir mstnber 
of tha- ^faFitdy Evi*ntimily sha wtu ocoapud Imo iho 
/{vnity o^id voM one day taka ov'er the position of 
hot4sawifa fto/fi h£r frwthrF’-in-law- 

7, Gnmdpaftms: Idft for u/rf pvupb; in faptm /im 
ha^n rather phasanh fot iha a^ai ara treated 

Hdth ^taat a0niitm and rajptet. Aocordirtff to Coo' 
ftirion tjtiichiny*. chUdran hava a graui debt to ihair 
pturtnis, to ivhont ihay owe their upbrtftgm^. Grtmtl~ 

pntmrt oufaity iheti huH thrir grown-up /andfus and 
htfpad With tight nhttras and raindrng fhr ahfldrirn. 

In pr&scnt^tffly Japjfii the rigidity 4i| the CcmfiKhin pattern has hirgely 
disappeared and any ramily which stctcUy fnllcxwcd the ahovt- model woaid 
be considered ven> oid^fashiont-d. uJihowgh [he inUuciKs oC Confueiaii 
vaj«es can still be seen even in very ‘modem' families, Aj in all socielies 
in the world rraditJanat paHems of living brttUi down mare ttudilv in the 
city than in country areas. Very few ‘stem' faitUJitii still exist tn Japaitesc, 
cities, ,4:inec ii_ is more cons'enient for people to live near their phici; of 
work than with or near the main fanuly. Nowadays the mote common 
pattern in the city is for married couples to live as ‘nudear* families <parents 
and children onlyj in apartment blocks Old people in the dtka also t*rten 
live in this way, r&ihcr than with ihdr married children. 

.An importani aspect of the Japanejie idea of the faniilv is that it is 
not thought of as consisting only of its present members" The family 
stretchm bade into tiie past and forward into the future. The most Importaui 
symbol of this cominuity is the inbicts of the ancitstow. The signiWance 
t>r future descendants is such that, until nicenlly. it was a moral duty not 
to allow one’s ftimlly to die cut. Even ehiw, if a family has no male heir, 
the panmh very often adopt a younger son from another family and he 
takes on the pisition of eldest son in iiis new family, tf a family has a 
daughtet but no son, their daiigbtcr''s husband k usimJly adopted ns their 
own son and inlicrits the family name and property. 

One of the mijst striking features of family life in Japan is the way 
in which families are regarded as one unit. An Englishman living in Japan 
once pointed out that, if he wierc mid of a village meeting thdt ’evcryiine 
will be then:', it did not mean that every single person living in the village 
would attend the meeting but merely that every family would be 
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reprtscniHl. Furthermore, ulthough the bcsul ol the family conirob the 

family properly HJid it is registered under his name, It is regarded us 

belonging to the whole family. Utiiil the end of the last eentury. it was 

even legally regisicrcd as such .'Only niembers of the family or very imimate 

friends call a person by his. given name- A young man culled Jto Tcisuo 

will be calfed Tcisiici, his given name, by his’family and close friends. All 

hit QibCT acquainlitnces. including his colleagues al wurlCi call him bv 

his family name. They will address him as Ttosan, sun meuntng Mr', 

Mrs., or Miss. In this way, it is a person’s membership of a family that 

IS uitderlincd rather Lhnn his individual identitv. 

# 


TOWNS ,>NP ernes 


Since the Mciji refomis, when Japan opened her dixirs to ihc West, her 
rapid dcwlopment and modenuzsiion have made her one of the most 
industrialized nations of the world. Japan hefself, however, is not rich in 
natural rosoutces. Most of litr terrain is mountainous and only Ifi per cent 
of her total land surface is suimbte for cultivation. Domestic minerals and 
industrial raw maienals are also in short supply, so that Japanese industry 
relics heavily on imported raw materials. For this reason, ituJiisity is often 
built up where there is access to dcepwbtei prts and manpower, rather 
than in the regions where raw materials are found. The result is that the 
pattern of J.ipan's industrial development is closely linked with her paiicm 
of urbanization and eoncentrations of population- 

Todny nearly two-thirds of Japan's population live within city limits, 
a city teing defined as an urban seulcmeni with 30 OOO or more tnhahitiuitt. 
Japn is the seventh most populous notion, and in density of population 
(653 (Arsons per square mile, or 252 per square kilomelre) she ranks 
fourth in the world. The sta largest cities of Jap^iit, Tokyo, Osaka. hfagovB. 
Yokohiirtui, Kyoto,, and Kobe, all have populations of over a mitljon. 
Tokyo alone contains ten million people. These six cities ail fie along what 
is known as the urban-indiuirud axis. It is along (his belt, which takes in 
the deepwater ports on the east coast, and along the shores of the Inland 
Sea. that industry and urbanization areeuiK-cntiated. This belt also includes 
the most fertile and densely populated of the rural areas. This whole regioa, 
often called Core Japan, contains some of the world’s most dcnsciv 
inhabited regions, where 44 per cent of Japan's total population is con¬ 
tained Tn only 1 per cent of Its total land aroa. 

Towns and cities in Japan arc not. however, merely n result of 
indusiriaUzation. Even before the reforms of Melp in the latter half of the 
mnetcenth ceoiury, more than 10 per cent of Japanese lived in citi fy of 
TO OOO inhabitants or more. These pre-industrial towns were developmetiis 
of the 'castle towns’ which bad grown up around the castjes of the great 
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fciida] anj which, in {<ikugiiwa lirncs, become [hriving centres' 0 / 

tndusin- anU conjmcrec. The ittosi impJrtam towns in the TokiiKawa period 
were ihe capital, Edo (Tokyo; and Oinka—‘the city of met chums-. 

Id tit towns and cities of modern Japon there is much that is similar 
10 Hie lowni and cities of ihc imlustrialbcd West. The standard of livini; 
ts (imoiig Ihc highest in the world. Sinw the industrial-urban osis includes 
some of the most Icrtile fitntimg areas uf Japitn. most of the outer suburbs 
of most of the bfg cities have fami kiiii iniermingting with urban housina 
und factories, hamiers In the city suburbs usually grow vegetables uml some 
grain crop on inlcnsiecly cultivated land. 

Neighbourhood relations arc much more formaJi^cd in Jupan than in 
mosi Western comurics. WltNm each ward, people think of thcmtfelvra as 
belonging 10 3 nerghhourhood group’, each one consisting aboat len 
to twenty households. Each group has its own pattern of behaviour to be 
followed by one tnember towards another and cvetyone is expected to 
adhere tu it. Not ro do so would be c»n.sidercd extremely rude and 
utmcjghhcKirly, for example, m New Year all ihc mcmbere «f the neigh¬ 
bourhood group ciiH on each oHter and bring a smnl! gifi. ff soniroiie''Tn 
the neighbtJurhiXHl falls ilL a rcprcscBiaiivt from each household culls at 
the sick person s house and leaves a smuf] gift pf ftiod When there is a death 
u) i« family, the neighbours gather round to help with the funeral airanec- 
ments and someone from each fumity brings a gift of ‘coiidolencc monev' 
anti hitmi* a suck of mcensc in the home of the dcceasctL In times of 
irmergenLy, such as an outbreak of fire, nicmbem from each household eall 
on the alTccled family, bnn^ng a sitiiiii gift and oflcrinc ilieir svmpathv 
On a happy occasion, such as the binh <if a child or a pKtmoiion a) work! 
ih(f nuighbciiun. iigitin idj call and hiing a congmiuJaiofy aifr All cjff$ and 
visits must be [irciporly acknowledged by the receiving family usually bv 

a return gift of W|twJ or slightly less value, depcfiding on the ciiouctte of 
thcoccastoi), p'tutin. <11 

When a new family comes to live in a neighbourhood, ihc head of 
the famdy or his wife calls on all the mher families in the neiith hour hood 
10 Imroducc themselves und leave a small gift. After this introduction, the 
new himily is uutotnaiicalK' accepted into ihe neighbourhood oroup. Their 
ncighbouft reach the newcomera the rules of the ncighbourh^ Ind this 
enables them to fti m very quickly. Heneeforth all the ndiehbouis will 

b ? 't'' ™ dnics‘'aiid special 

occa-siom and help ihem when lu trouble. Tlic family's closest friends in 

to n.lght.,„ri,nod hTO. ,« tK .LlK SI,“1;; 

houses I^powtc and the ore on either side' for it has always been ihi; tra¬ 
dition that one s closest ncjghbcairs arc also ones closcsi friends This 
rniher formalized paltcni of tieighbourhiwd relaiions naiurally nuians a 

S'"- "^i! 1hand, it means that, 
unlike m the West, lunehncsv is not a major problem in Jupuncse cities. 
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JAPANESE HOUSES 

The business and commercial ccnires of Japan's dries arc little different 
from those of any other big Ci^‘, apart from the neon signs and shop notices 
in Japanese cbaraicters, for office buildings, banks and department stores are 
built in steel and concrete juid in the style common to such buildings all 
over the world. Away from the ctiy centres and large public buildings, how¬ 
ever, the architecture in both city and ccuniiyside is unmistakably Japanese. 
Until modem times, the Japanese have always built in wood, paiily because 
of the frequency of typhoons and earttaquakes and partly because of the 
availability of timber and shortage of stone, All the great temples and 
shrines of Japan arc built of w'ootL 

Today many people live in apartment blocks and much urban housing 
is a mixture of Wes tern-sty le and traditional Japanese architociurc. Many 
middle-class town houses have a room furnished rather stilly in western 
style with sofa and armchairs, where guests arc formally received, while the 
rest of the house may be quite traditional. Apartments and home units, 
although they may be in Westem-srelc buddings, usually have iraditionuJ 
interiors, for example inromr cove red floors. 

The exterior of a Japanese house is never painted, indeed when a 
house is newly built and ihc timber still new and yellow, people condfip r it 
very ugly and anxiously wait for wind and rain to weather ti to a soft grey- 
brown that hannonizes with the surrotinding earth. The interiors of iradi- 
lEonal Japanese houses, although they may differ in their basic ground pkui, 
always have cenain features in common. The entrance, kitchen and bath¬ 
room area are floored with wood, cement or beaten earth, The floor of the 
rest of the house, where the family lives, eats and sleeps, is covered with 
fmami mots. Each toftimf is three feet by six feet for 1.7 square metres) 
and the size of a room is always measured by the number of mats in it 
For example, a family living in an apartment block might say 'We live in a 
six mat room*. Shoes arc never worn on the laiami. People always remove 
their shoes at the entrance and put on scitSs, a supply of which is kept at 
the cmrance for guests and members of the family alike. Rooms are 
separated from each other by Ijghl, sliding panels cidled ihSji. By sliding 
these panels back, the rooms can be opened into each otlier to aecoinmodnie 
a large number of guests on speciu] occasions, such ta weddings. One room 
is generally thought of as the most formal In the house, and here guests are 
entertained. In this room is found the takonoma, a decorative alcove where 
there is hung a piece of calligraphy or a scroli. and where perhaps a flower 
arrmigcnicnt is placed. Another room, usually off the kitchen, is where the 
family always gathers, sitting on the floor around the low srjuare tabic where 
they cal or read. It is in this room that the television set is found. The 
colours inside a Japanese house are always quiet shades of brown and yellow 
that h&nnonizc wilh the natural colour of the t&ttifTti and the woodwork 
There is a minimum of furniture—littfc is needed, since people sleep and sit 
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on the tatamf. Stmplldiy and hannonv are the keynotes of a Japanese house- 
Any room can serve as a bedrootii« shice beds are simply padded ijtiilts that 
are. rolled up and put away during the daytime and spread out on the roMmi 
at night. Around die outer edge of the main Hving area U a narrow verandah 
of polished wor^. sunounded by wooden shutters which are closed at night 
and opened during the dav. 

The bath is a feature of Japanese life that cannot go unnteniionedf for 
bathing is something of a ritual among the Japanese. This Is due to the 



Wooden bathtub. 


ccntu^-old influence of Shinto beUcis about bodily cleanliness. The bath is 
a hight squETf wooden tub, heated undejme^di to near aeaiding A person 
taking a bath washes himsell first outside the tub and cnly dimhs into tl 
to nnse (he soap off. In this way. one fiUing of bath water serves for a 
number of people and so saves both water and fuel. Most town houses and 
ap^ments do not have their own baihiooms. Instead people go to a nearby 
public bath house wirere they can have a hath very cheaply. These public 
bath houses ate also tijne-honoured places for gossiping with friends, ^ 

THE VILLAGES 

Although Japan is undoubtedly the most urbanized of the East Asian 
countnes, neariy 30 per cent of her population five in rural areas and the 
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^embfilming majority of ihsut live in small, rice-growing commuiiitiw. 
fact there is a shoitagc of arable land hi Japan thai, where 

culUvatitm, Uie lura! populntion ia Uetiscly concen¬ 
trated and Jandlioldings are small, avetaging only luw and a hall acres for 
one nectace) per family. The best arable land is found in the ihtcc urcat 
plams at the head of the Tokyo, Nagoya, and Osaka Bays in ihe area of 
^rc Japan. The density of the rural population in this region is the higiicttt 

tor any retal area, not merely in Japan but in the worid. 

Modernization and industnullzaiion have brought about great ebat^es 
m rural lift and have alio donei much lo break down the iradiuonal gap 
between townspeople and peasants. Today, television aerials can be see^ in 
remote viUage aretis, and gas and electric household appliances arc Jinpcar- 
ing m peasant homesteads. Even more signifleant is the drop in ^rm 
popuUtion as mmy people move to the cides in search of work In 1950 
the farm population numbered 37.8 million. In J965 it had dropped to It 5 
mdJion although production had aeuially risen. The expJanadm for this 
hK to the increased use of smaii^scale farm machinety since the war. This 
reda^ the amount of human labour needed and makes it possible for 
raembem of farm households to spend pari of their dme on non-agricultural 
tw^diinds of Japan's pptilation live within city limits most 
villages are withm easy reach of a bus or train that will take them to work 

^y' A common practice in rerai 
^ilagtt m the areas near cities is for the husband to commute to work in the 
aty dunng the week, leaving the womenfolk and the children to tend the 
fields. At the weekend he docs the heavy farm work with the aid of 

machiJicry, atieb a small iractor. 

By far ^e most important crop grown in Japan is rice. In J960. 56 
per cent of the cultivated land was used for growing rice. One of the chief 
reasons for ite popularity is that rice is a high-yield crop, and hence the 
economical to grow in a country where fand is so scarce. Rice is erewn 
mainly tn the south and most intensively in the Core region. Further north 
dry tTops, such as wheat, barley or legumes, which do no: require 
^ . ',.*»* grown. In Hokkaido, the nortbentmost province of 
Jap^ there (s little wct-nce cultivation. The land here is used mamJy either 

iS^ “ if“‘i'^^' Japan's dairy farms are found^in this 

region. Becau.«tc the cUmate is less suitable for rice cultivation, Hokkaido 
js much less dei^ly popgJaied than southera Japan and farms are larper 
the average sure bemg twelve and a half acres (or five heciares }. 

Another feature of Japanese agriculture, and a direct result of the 
3 (he practice of multiple cropping. In the south 

of Japan, onts^ird of the farmland is double-cropped. Where dry fields are 
doubie-eropf^, a summer crop of vegetables is followed by a winter crop 
of wheat, ^afi«yor kgumes. Paddy fields are usually drained after the rice 
bea^or November and planted with wheat, barley, rape. 
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The pmctice pf miiltipic cropping cjinied auj espcseially in the Core 
region^ ^Here the Jand is more femie ^ad mure intensely cultivated than 
any^vherc else in ihc world. Each liny field is looked after tike a garden— 
even feitiltief is applied lo the base of each plant individually. In some 
regions ID Core Japan tt is even posfjbit to grow two crops of rice in a 
Single field in one year, which is probably the most intensive form of agricul^ 
mre ever pmetised in any coimtry. Even where dry cnops are planted after 
the harvest of rice in the mitkmm, the field is often made to produce four 
different wioicr crops. Fast-jnatuting plants, such as radishes, inay be 
planted on the ridges while the threshing and poilsbhig of the rice crop is 
siil! in progress. These are harvested when the main winter crop of wheat or 
barl^ h planted. MeanwhilCp another crop, such as eggplants may be ripen¬ 
ing in the furrows, and it wdl be followed by another vegetable crop while 
the grain crop is ripening- 

Such inteorive methods of agiiculinre would not be possible were it 
noE for the suitability of the chmiite* an abundant rainfall, elabomte irriga- 
lion nctwoTfciv, and ihe presence of plentiful human labour. Not only do alt 
the m^bers of a farm hou^hold share the work on the land hut also the 
whole village comm unity co-operate? in the maiiugcmcnt of the network of 
canals and ditches I hat irrigate the paddy fields. 

As might be expected, it is in the ntral areas that trudiiional way's of 
life are mo$t likely to persist. For example, the traditional stem family is 
more likely to be found tn the country than in ihe towns and cides because, 
oo the fann, the whole household is involved tn workini the land and many 
hands arc needed. 

In a typic4il farm household in Core Japati^ all the adult women work 
tn the fields Grandinciher's main job h minding the children, but she may 
also do some weeding. The housewife and son*s wife help in the fields and 
also carry on some port^thne activity like weiiving msh mats for sale. 
Usually the men of the household look after the paddy fielth. where the 
cosh crop. ncc. is grown, while the women look after the dry fields which 
produce vegerables and graiiis such as millet or barley. These are mainly 
for the family’s own consumpejon. 

The farm houses and outbuilding are not surrounded by their land, 
as the) vould be in a European farm, bin are cjusicretj do&dy togetfaer b 
a village, so that buildings mke up the least possible amount of the predous 
land. The lujid attjimd the idllagc is divided into small plots, each about 
one-tenth to one^uartef of an acre ^400-1 OOO stiuare metres) in s«c. 
Some of the plots nee wet paddy fielt^ others arc dry plots for growing 
cereals other iban rice and vegietables. An average farmiitg household owns 
about Im to twenty of these ptois, which are scattered $o ibai everybody 
owns some paddy fields. Each small plot is marked oJ! from the others by 
a raised margin of beaten earth, .Any spare land between tJic fields or build¬ 
ings is used for odd crops of vegetables at for growing fmii trees, such as 
mulberry for silkworm cultivaiicn. If there is a wooded hill nearbv, the 
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trees on it iJivided into wood lots fmia which the viUiigeti iaitc dieir fuct, 
A typical fannhouse ttv Core Japn is huill of wattle and cliiy thiuh 
with a thatched roof. It is osmUy singfe-storied. hut has u large attic. It 
is often oneloscd by a wait on three sides, ihc house itself forming the back 



house, 

wall. Along Lhc exist wall, at rigbi anglcit lij ihe hoii^ arc the ouUiomes^ 
ihc bathroom and workrooms for mat-weaving or siorijig tools ajid the 
family pioiagh-ox. There may also be a storehouiic in the northwest eorucr, 
although stores of grain and household vaLimble-H are usualJv kepi jn the 
attic. The interior of the fannhouse is similar to th^t of any other Japanese- 
house, 

Most farmhouses in Japan arc stiJl tauilL aecording to the traditkmni 
beliefs concerning the rules ot dircciion' {h^^rakti}. According to these, 
each house js pictured as lying on a circle of the zodiac, wiih the mid-point 
of The house as the ecnire of the circle. Every place In the vard and the 
house Ts then consideTed to lie lucky or anfucky according to w^herc it lies 
on I he /odracat circle. Bad fortune is believed to flow from the north-cast 
to the south'westt so a spate is left npen in tht-w? directions lo let evi! spirits 
escape again should they enter the Eciitnhouse area- Storehouses and wefts 
tire never built in the Miuihcm cottier of the yanig for fear ihar The 
storehouse migbl bum down or the well dry up. On the other hundp good 
fortune flows frcmi ikOuth-cEusi lo nonh-wesiK so a storehouse ts built in the 
north-west comer to emiirc un ubiindiint tneome. There an? manv of these 
ancient supcrstiriuiue and they litiJI have sutne iuflucncit tod although 
more from cuiftoni and habit than aemat brlict 

The annual cycle of work and holidays is often quite different in the 
country and dty. In the villages, periods of activity or rcsi urc determined 
by the seasons, and b naiiuiial public hnliday celebrated in !he cities 
ignored in the countryside if h conllicis with a hiisy period of piuntinc or 
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ftarvcsting. Village commiuiities often follow the old lunar calendar, rather 
than the Westeni tolar c alcnd art becaote tbe lunar calendar Js drawn up 
on the basis of the i^cultural year, with ceremonies ajsd festivals designed 
to fit to with scastmal activities. For example, New Year, mie of the main 
national holidays in Japan, is observe one month later in the country than 
in the city. This k because per^le in the oounlry celebrate New Year 
according to the lunar calendar, W’hcre It falls in Februaiy, when the harvest 
and leplaniiog arc completed, instead of in January when the work is at its 

h^rohr 
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NOTE ON THB PftOML'NClATlON OP JAPANESE 

Th^re is vtnuait>- no snvss in a Japanese woni—all syllable are pro¬ 
nounced with etjual force and given equal lengti* Syllables nonmily cob^ 
of a vowel or a consonnnl followed by a vowel, e,g* ECa-ma-ku-ra. At (pfo- 
nounced ‘eye’j and a (piraiDuncied like die n In *a(e') are djphtbongs, c.g„ 
sa-mti-rai (pronouitccd sa-imi-iyc} and Hei-an (pronounced Hay-iin), 
Other voweb coming together are pronounced as seponne syllabi e.g;, 
O'ti'na-wa. l-e-yarsu, Long and short vowels {d and ti) are funned Uke 
the corresponding short vowch^(6 and n) but are held much longer. The 
basic vowel sounds are pronounced as follows : 
oasinfdiber 
‘ t as in end 

f as the first e in eve 
o as in obey 
uasinmdc 

Consonants and the soni-vowels w and y are generally pronounced as 
they arc in EugUsb. 
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delinitkiQ of* 1,4^ 
dinmic. 3; 
mrgrutiafu fnifti, 75; 

Lind Enmpe. 4-7; 
inllueficci Wcu, 10; 

Jupnn in|. 259; 

iiiw C^nlnd Atia., Soulb^e&it Asm 
and ^Vesi£m 
Ailfl Minor^ 3 

A4oka <Devjlfi4iinpivi Piyailajifl, MAllt- 

yan cfnperor. 26: 

inl^kanitri 0 *ent by, 87i 93 
Aasam. 17* 18. 15; 

conqij£red by Btimuiu 121 
ns^iaina Elans, polilkd. in Iqpnn, 259 
fussimlfaiion poncy+ 
in Cambodia* I 2fli 
m Fifioch TTHki€:hEiia^ 129 
imrobgy. 2J3 
astronomy, t44 
Atite, Boddhiit scholar, 149 
liiomic bcimba^ 260 
Aiiifa; leader ^ Huns. 206 
AitrangpficK Mughal emperor* 34n- SS. 50 
Au^ralia. 71 
and Atm. 3 
nugreticktu ui, 75 

Au^mnan Abcrrlgioc** m Abon|inc» 
AiisiraSoid peoples. 77 
Au^tric Juiigufigesi, 78 
Aiiilro^Aiian fMdii^Khmer} tanguaccs^ 
75: 

speakm of* 78. 94 

Amtnoneiiiin < M alayo- Potyrictian) lan¬ 
guages. 75: 

spcalum of* 7S* 79, 92. 94 
A«a, Burmese cupitat. in, 121 
Avudb (Oudhh India* 26 
Awurni League* 42 
Qxe. 

hafieil 6: 
rouOiL 78* 79: 
short. 78 


Ayi^dby^ Irnliii. 71 

Ay lib Klum, F'lerd Marshal. milltArv 
dkUiUsf, 42 

Aytnhiu. kingJoin of, 114-5* Il7, 120^22: 
.%iiRpns hi, 113 

AiSd. Abiil KnJ^. scholar. 53 
Aziid Kashmir, 42 

bob ki, Shin£6 ceromoay reUting lo, 265 
Bdhur, Mugbal tmpefor^ 31. 33 
Baby km. 24 
Bactrin. 21* 24, 26 
BfiiMinip India. 29 
Baghdiid, sucLed MongoU. 125 
Bagyidfi^, King of Burma, 121 
Indonesia^ 75* 172 
Babtol. Afghan chief. 31 
Bjihrrmnid klngdoiTi. 31, 33 
Bakong, ftololu* lemple-mountain, 97 
Balm (Burar}, Bailie of* 37 
BiLipmr^. niler of Sri Vijap, 144 
Balhon. E>clhi Sullnn* 30 
ftali, bland of. 7li 76. 137: 
con^itored by Majnpafl. 153; 

Ouldi annexe lerHiory in. 167 
and Javanese. 146, 147; 

BalkuTK. 4 

BalLh. Ccftlral Asia, 30 
BaluchisEoti, 19 
tmmhw, 72; 

booita of. 207 
BAjiAp Indiurt poci^ 27 
H.'iiiib Idiiruls. 147; 

Dutch in* 160 
Mappah vas»L 152; 

B4mdafoiiaike, S.SV.R.O., 43 
Bandninjiaike* Mf» Ktrttiihivo. 43 
l^ngljdffsh* 15, 43-S 
tbiigkok. 114^ 

COUM of, 120 
Bunpkok t^riod. 122 
r^uks rurnf credir* in Indonntia* 170 
Biijiteay Stb rempk, Artgkur« 99 
Riinten* fnvimese lulEanaie of, 156-7: 

Dutch in. 159. 161 
Bapibts. in Bcngnf. 51 
'barhaiiamV 91; 
in Chou Tint**. 194-5; 

Utppc nomads, nod Chinn. 200-1. 20^ 
10, 

*wtsiem^ in Climese sources, it I 
bnrk-cloih, 79 
Biiroi imcrfption. 148 
bajTw^. CeJlic, 55 
bai-rtlicb* Khnier. lOl, 102, 103 
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Batakts^ ii»unl3i£n {>ccp1c m Sum^m 79c. 
BiU^via (JukaTta}. 1:57; 

Dutch In. 13^. im 
hath TilMiMiH Japan, 276 
Imfil tc^nlc design^ 154 
Bate, Mongul katkr. 221 
Bay ofBeegaL 15. I7* III, 
Ihiyinnoiin^. Brnmic king, 117* UH 
BaycKi irmple^fDouniain, 103 
beadle 

hJeorUhic Suulh-cizft Mian. 79l 
DvAravaii ftmk *f> 01 
Bcia River* 24 

bcutiiy. cull or. in lapim* 24M 
betiding, Ispanese, 276 
Beigiam in ScHirh-eaM Asia* 71; In Huu^ 
land. 120 

Benares^ (KIsi VQ.rfina«l>, 2S 
Bengal. IS, 27* 31; 

Miiiliiti rulers of* lli 

MarQlhS raids on, 16; 

Biiiish In, 

ficitgali Lin|UJige. 54; 

pronunciation of^ 67 
Bcniinek, Uvd WiUium* Governor- 
OecMnil or [cdLu. 61 
bemoin, 158 
betel. IS: 

chewing of, lO?! J V6 
BliNguvti^ Gftd, ftrudu religion^ le^h ^ 
trhaktt. iletoilon lo a pcrwnal god. 50 
Bhntli Movement. 4^50 
Bhamu. BlUTnn. 106 

Javanese e|3ic. 150 
BhArhul rcJtefs. 54 
BhiK Indian hill frihe, 17 
Bhubaneswar* Jnilia. 56, 57 
BhiJlun, 15, 4ii 
Bhntio, T-Ar, 41, 45 
Bible, Indbti rrantlatiom ol the. ih 54 
BTjSptlr, mnsciuc til* 58 
Slhar. 27* 46 
Black ^ 1; 

mJgmtJon from, SI 
bltiok^mikKSiK 
Indbc. 65: 

Japancuc* 211 
Bodh Ga) a^ 45 
Botlhivillvas. 46, 6li 
images of. 47. 209, 267 
Boddpva, King of Boirna, 121 
Bombay* 17, n. 19; 
gmwlh olf 57* 66 


Bortfc Japanese Feasi of the Luneems, 
260-9 

bone Jewellery^ 79 
bone loots, 77 

^Boek of Songs* |,Siy#r-c->iiwg>, J93-4 
books* 

Chiimei 21^?^ hicrningor 
itt TokOgaWli lapjui, 254, 235 
Borneo, 7S,94p 1S7, 142 
Brldsh uikI Dtnch in^ 167; 

JavniicK husc ifl, 147; 
fiod Malfti'iia* 176 

Borobudur. Javanese feaipTe-iDountain, 
97. 144, 145, 1J6 
bracclm, Sikh. 50 
Brohm^* Hindu |Od, 47 
brahnum (ArJ/imurm), Indian prieiiLly 
class, 21,45,47. Sli 
cfi Angkor* 97,. 98, 99; 
in Ball E5S 
diiiiesol. 61*62; 
m Funao, H9; 
os MnrlUlia minisEers, 36; 
in VlpyniLQgam. 3t 

m brahmuTu 

Br^hmarms, the. Hindu religious treslises^ 
45 

Brahma ntsm* 45 
Btishrmipoirn River^ J5 
Br^mo Subhu (Sain6|), One GchJ 
Society. 52 
BjahuE ItLDguage. 19 
'bnnidi' lamily. Japan, 270^ 271 
Brani^ River, 146 
brigands, io Chtuu, ] 9v. 2l3 
Britiiift* 235* 257 
Briikh, 

m Btjrmu, lOJ, 106, 130. 129; 

In Cevlon. 19 
in Chinn, 225. 217 
in Indb. 17^1.52; 63 
in Java, ] 65 

m Mulaya* 166, 169. 174 
and Rjuu irude, 163 
hi Soukh-eosY Asia, 71,117* 159* |6| 
in ThaJtandp 119 

British CkvH Service ertiratieo. 215 
HTihsh Farllnmenl. 38 
bronze. K2^ 85; 

LLwl in India. 23; 
in f uparn 231 

Bronxe Ape, Scandinaviu. El 
briynze- ^esHCtts 
m Shang Chlfla* 1119. m; 
inscribed Cltou. 191 
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tkckOkct Sir iMUf&p Hjija of &irau:Ak^ 
Brunei. B^ne«>F 152. 175 
Buttiilia {SkUlhnrlKa)i 45-5; 
be^(n]£ bowl of, 25: 
at BorobuduTi I44i H6; in BomtOp 
l-W: 

m China, 2t7; 

L>\'nravttiL 92: 

Tm^iuti. 55*6; 
tfna^rci of. 45-7* I4|| 

In JupiD, 24^* 357* ut Kfirau 23B: ml 
VumHlO CouTl, I37t 
A4 Lol;t:&vmiiip J(>4: 

Mon, 93: 
painlingsiif, 61: 

In ThLkibniJp 11 Ip 114 
Buihlhinm. S. 25. 45-6, 49; 
in Anekof. m, 103; 
m Burma. 104, 105* 1D5; 
in Cmiubodu* 119; 

Id Cctitml A^in. 1S6; 
in Ccyioix 26, 43, 51, 106; 
in China. 115. 20T, 2l0-t. 212, 2|4; 
fcrucmion of. 217; opfwiion co, 
219; 

in D^lfavaii. 93, 94: 
in Hiinan* 9t: 
in insJitt. pajfci. 27; 
tD Indonesia, f54; 

In Japan, 110* 237* 235* 344, 247 If. 

251* 152* 264. 266n9; 
in Java. 145. |44. *50, 131. *52: 
in Koiea, 210. 219; 
uud EuiiiDiiHlIm;* 151: 
under ^kiknilra^. 95 
in ^iliHrasl A^ia. 71. 71. 67. 86. Ill; 
in Sri Vijn)!!, 143* 149; 
in libet. 217; 
in Vicinam, lilT. 106; 

#cr (tlio Thcr^vAdji Buddhism, MahX- 
Buddhism. Zeu Buddhism 
BiiddhUl ceoiclenct. Japimt2fi7 
HLiddhisi coiimi>log>‘. 9 
BuddJiEst dlin^'h. In Tofcupwu Japan. 349 
BiKklhisT fiutaionanes. 140-1; 
in Chins. 210; 

«i Sduiti-cmsi Asia. 87* 91 
Hnddhisi monnslerirtp 7* 27.53, |5i 
in Oiina, 217; 
m ThaiLaiKl. 1^5 
Buddhisi tnonkju 
Chifiett.2t4: 
in Japan. 237* 347.248 
BuddhJsl 107^ 142 

Boddhiii relies* 55 


BiLddhOfl uiriniums. 53; 
translaied into Chinese, |43: 
in Japan* 257 
in Korea. 2 19 
Budiibisi scuJptlif c. 

at BoTohuduTp 144, U6: 
m China* 209. Ill: 

Id Japan. 339,263; 
in Kerttp 209 
Hialdbki icct^ lapn. 266 
Buddhist templet, 
at Afiskdr, 119: 
ca^^Pp 55; 

in T[>kug{i'Diia Japan, function of, 249; 
u/iu archhcGtiiTe* temples 
huifafoes. 79 
BugmM, 1 j?! 157; 

in Miday^ 161; dreJine bl^ 1163-4 
huddin^ iTMlcrialsip Angkor* 10^2 
Bukhara. Centra] Atia. JO. 315 
hull worth'ip. in Indian 2f> 

Bimddkhqnd. Indb, 35 

hUFGaiJCTUn^ 

in Chian! Ch'iti, 3(K): undeir 'Fo-pa, 
21fJfFafi|!. 214: 
in India. 19; 

in J&pn. 238. 239-40. 24 S, 249* 251; 
cvcriiijmerit CO. hy examinuiUoiLi 212-3. 
219: Jd Indilu 33. 35* 38, m* In 
Koryfi. 220; In T^ethcrlamb Eaet 
Ind^p 171; tiy jccommeiidiiikm. 
203: in Vwtiiam. 108; 
m ^l>u administration 
biifgher^ of Ceyhsili^ 37i 39 
bufiolip Afyup* 55; 

In Japan. 264. 265. 256: 
m Sumg China* 190 
hiirmii. !0t, 1L9, L25; 

British in. i28T9; 

BiaMhtvm in, 46, 71, 104^ i06; 

Llhtliatc of. 72: 

Jungiiiigcs of. 75: 

Xfoni^kln. 110,222; 

^fdntof.9!, 100. 120-U 
nalmrMihun In. 1.31; 
pei^leinfr i04' 
nw of. 103-6; 

Thait in. 112-J. 124: 
trade u-tih MappaiJ* J52 
Bitroiiiiiv 124, 149: 
cimung lif. Ifll. 109; 
libtorh Mdnf* 91. 120 
Burmese "OTplp 133 
'Burning of ihe BodLs', China. 1^9 
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tiuainK^ tnftiiciKc ot, mi Japai%ie 
paJiik^Z59 

domestic mUm, 247, 

m 

Buiar, stt B;ik^r 
Byzafiikum, 7: 
ordiiti^UJire of. 5**^ 
uikI StEk Houle, I (14 

Cfllcii»ta. 37* 39. 54, 44: 

Ca]l£uL, i6: 

culligruphy, JEpanex, 243: 

jii^ Mj^un ATdiUecliire, 5S 
TAinbodiEu 46, 71* 92. I il-lQl 
OiifTCfitf refugees my llSl 
Euro^m 124, 129: 

French Pmiccioraitj 1 \$: 
rnUbniiAiicifi in. 4^; 

Etiiigiiiigj^ of, 75: 

01 i^lion of Funmip 90 l 
Vietnnsiw in, J 
I*f rtfftf Fttnan; Cheinla, Angtai 
Cumhotriiin tcTTpr. 133 
Camti4dian$. 93. 119; 
hi Jnvai^ N9: 
tflio Khmen 

CumlN'kIge, 39 
camphoric t4fJ. 147 
Cfl»di KoJo$^. E44 

Jtivonne templn, 144 

CElIKK^. 79 

Canltin, 104, l«l. IS3. 7I9‘ 
corqueret] by Emperor Wu, 202: 
sacked by Huattg CWoA, 2t7l 
lukert hv Chuo PC'tiotig-ylo, ZIS 
c^LiiCFflUKOK 66 
Cl^o HyrEg. VIetrukini L21 
C4 |k Comorin, J7 
.C4pc of CimhI Hope. 36 
Copr VAcrlh, 114 
copilBil efiiei, Jupouc^. 23¥S 
coidiiTiion, 147 
cnrpetiim. Indion vlLb|^, 65 
cans, bullock. 20. |73j 243 
enskn^. rvlie^55 
cSksHe^ In India, 61.62 
boddhaV nlliiuik lo, 46 
Cjtilc Jif^ibliea, 65 
CiiM« educalion, 53 
caslic towm. lopiiKiiS- 247. 249. 250, 
27>4 
Calhnlkhni 

Id Hklfippinciv. 127^ 
in VicitiAin. 107 


in CambOilin, 149 
C^JJciuua^ 4 
cu^^lry. 

In rfdLing-au warsM. 200-2: 

Mongol, no. 220.222 
CAwnpofc I Kanpur Ik EmJlu, 64 
cebdoD uk'are, Koryd, 230; 

TfiaitHiid. IH 
C<Ubcs^ inland of. 7R. I 111 
Bu^cHse ftom. 743 
Central Asia. ID, I5k JO, I SI; 
atrchhcctural iniluenee of* sa; 

Aryans in. 21; 

and BiidfJhiiuii, 207; 

and Chino, 115-4, 2DZ 206, 2^5^ 

mi^hon lo India frcmi. 33; 

Khilam Ln, 320; ' 

MongoU in. 222; 
rebilom^ with Iridiii, 27; 
and Soiiih-eaii A»n, 72; 
and S&fim. 49; 

I'anKi lane In, 232 l 
trihcf froEEL 17, 36 
Central Hi^hUndi, ftidia, L7 
ceninilisraiicai in Japan, 237, 244-7 
ceramics. Sung. 119; Tang. 214: 

sfc ciIjo pmiery 
cetemonios. ShiniD. 244-5 
Ceylon iSri Unhi), 39, 34. 4l. 45, 163; 
Aryans in. 2 Jk 24i 
HiiiidhiMii in. 43. 44, SL 104: 
ChnsUanily in. 51: 
dimnie. 1i; 
educslion In^ 37, 39: 
elite in^ 39; 

geography oL IT* language of. 53t 
religion of. early, 47: 
and Soiilh-eail Aain, ID6 
Ceylon Polit{c4d LeaguflK 39 
C^eylonesc chroniclea^ 47 
Ceykine^ Council Chionher, 39 
Chokri Dynnidy. Thailand. 122 
Ov4lii4ya. Indian dyoqaty^ 29 
Cliiun langunge. 75 
Ctiam iru^ripfioiu* 92 
CJuimpi, 75.91.94, 149; 
and An^or, 11^: 
art of. 95; 

Chineie viaii. 153: 
end oM 15-6; ill; 
become? Khnjei province. i03: 
Vieiiuimeie in. 76, 122, 133; 

■hTF ulw Lio^yf 
Clifliiiii.91,94, 1D2, 109; 
and Angkor, 103: 
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ChflUft—coiujtiittd 

in CuFTTlTudm, 119: 
m\l Java, J49; 
aEid Vntnanirse, 95, 115-6 
Oi'iLit HyddhiFTTn, 217; Zen ipudilhlvn 
Chutidmgiipiii M^urvA, foundciT of tlie 
Mnuf yon 24* 26 

Chamlra^upla, King of Mogadlm, foldodcr 
of Gupra efnpi>t, 26^7 
ChTindm^iipia 11 (Gu|au) VikrttmMiJyat 
27 

ai flng-anX’hma. 13S. 216, 238; 
u% Hiu> capital, 102; Tang cHpioiL 
2\S; 

4»iii^«d hv HuiuigCh’w* 217; 
iackfid* 208. 2SS 

Chong Chicn, Chinese e^pforcr, 202. 206 
ejmo, northern Chinese 4iaic. IE4, 200 
Chao Ju-kiia, Chinese writer, tSl 
Clui> Kau, eunuch^ £99 
Chad K'uung->iii, Chin^ generals 2i8 
Chao T Oh cii'in ftrmy cMimimilef , 201 
chariotA. Aryaju 3h in Slinrtg Cfunti^ 190 
chDiity, .27 h 48 

cfirdJx, Hyihlhist mraiiimfiou, DviruvAtiH 
95 

Che Guev;ira^ 43 

Ch'cfig. Western Choy king. 191-3 
Cheng Ho. .Ming dvtiasiy admirAl, 154^ 
122 

Chenlu, 92; 
art at 95; 

Javanei^ siLCetainty over. 96 
Chcni dymwiy. Indin, 19 
Cherrapoptji. Aimm, 17 
ehcrry-nlossoiflp as symbol. 246 
CW\^ Cllroii slate of. 195 
Chi Nwtberti, It I 
Ch'inng, minority group. Oil 04. 106 
Chkng Kai-Uiek. KoomintaTig kadcr, 127 
chicicem, 79 

ChJeb^ Hsia emperor^ £91 
Chiengmai cLtm Nu), fl l-l 
Chkn-k^ang < Nanking)* 20S 
Ch'icn-fnngt Ch*iag emww* 125 
chiliJ-itm|aew»H Han, 200 
ehild mamage, India, 6f 
children, ShinJo ceremonin relating lo^ 
264-5 

Ch'tn dynasty, 195, 198.102. 204i 
compared with Sid, III 
Chin Slate. 184. 200 
Chin (dynasiy>i Ea^tenn. 208^11 
Chin ^dynasty 1 1 Wolcm. 207-8 


Chltik ethnic group, Soiith^ast 75 
Chin stale, 194. J95 
Chm Tatars, 119, ZlO. 221 
Chitm, 6, 7.i. to, 27. 46. S2. 18M28t 
comniunisi vicwjfy in. 260: 
cnntmrt with, Arabs, 187, 115; liurmap 
104, HO. mi lnduip 41.143. 18S; 
lapan, 227, 237-9, 157* 261 2; 
Jail. 144- 152p i53: Luang Prs 
hwign 123; Malays* 155; South¬ 
east Asia, 71 p 71. Bl. 84, U. liO; 
Soviet Unioiip 261; fill Vtj,iyD, 
147; Victrmm. 85-6. 106^8- 115. 
U6. 124; 
early oian in, 76; 

inFludnpe of. oti Rrituh Civil Service 
entry. 213: in Oxirim. J05; Ceylon, 
43; Japan- 187. 233, 136^ 237^1 
pafditi: Kotedp liO; South-east 
Asia, 78; ThutlurKl. 115; VieiiiamH 
1D6-7J 

mjoottiy peoples of ^ 75; 

OijjivaC 195; 

reunJhartion of, urtder SilIi^naT 207; by 
Sai, 211| by Mongols, 111: 
MMiiJierii cApiiniloo at 85: 
and trade. 36, 128* 143. ISI: 
timfieaLtoa of, 198 
Chin:), People^s Republic of. 261 
China, Republic of, 227 
Chiime wmnuioliy* 
in Batavia* massi^ere ot 3 61; 
in Malaya, 167, |69. 174, 17S. 176; 
in Netbcrlamk Eoai Indies. 171; 
in Vamaio Japan, 235 
Chinese histories, 185. 188 9, 191, 207; 
dA fiouree malerial for Angk^t- 117^8: 
ChampA, 91; Chenia* 92: Fiuion. 
91; laVAp 147. 150; Somh^a^t 
Asia, 95, 109. 142* H3 
Chineae monks, travels iTf^ |04, N^. 143 
Chinese riingtHge. l»c of. 
m Japaftp 238^ 240; 
tn Korea. 210; 
in Vietnam, 107, 108, 119 
Chlndwin River, 105 
Ch iO| dytmstyp 225-7 
Olnggli Khmt tTemiipn), 210* 221 
Ch'iD Shih Hiumg-il, Fim Ch^in 
Umpcror, 198 

ChVic Yi, Kor>6 fnlliiary ihciatof, 2U 
Chok dynasty, tudk* 29; 

itltd SOiJih-eavt Alia, 101. 147-9 
Ch'fing-cji'^it Ri^-cr, 187 
lTu»Sn. ^rty kingdom in Korear 102 
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ChDu. Duke of, 19?, m 
Chou cjynuwy, 191-5, 19B: 

WoEtm. m. 204 
Chuti, Ntmbcnir Hi 
Oiou Oi'u-fsi, Chinese wruef,. J5I 
Choti min* Shung cmpcrw* *91* 192 
Chrbtbnky, 7^«, 9. EO^lfi: 
in IikJIjih 3^t; 
ln iapiin,2?7,23 L 262: 
in i^hilipfnncs* 1^7; 
in SwjJh^«l Asm, H# 72j 
iiiHl 49; 

in VuEnam, I07| |2S 
ChrntLiin lrt>a||csM 51 
Christ inn muna^icrk^ 267 
Chil&tkiu, 4^ 

cbrtmkies, South-cHil Asktim 109 
ChX Cbno lUic oL 194* 195 
ChOfOji nunnery* Jinpn* 

Chu B». Conluctan philosaphcr* 2^9*20 
ChulnJong>.cvm. King <d Sitim, H 
chitfiL Chineu commnnderjn^ 

Chmiskinp. 227 
cAw' Vklnnratie script, 129 
Chu Wish, l^Ecr liuttf; eEnpsror^ ZJti 
Chu Ylhin-chAtig, Ming emperor, 122 
cinnamon^ J6 h 4^ 
xrr towm 

clTV-planning, Kurappan cuIeur', 20 
dvil Air hurctritcrutY 

civil war. 

in China, 102. m,22S-l ; 
itt Jai^n, 245. 247-& 
dvilixnllon* 4^6 

cliint, Japunti^, 253,13S. 230* 244 
claMs* fOCiiit. 

in Indtki, 2|'-1 61; cniit; 

in Jiipufl. 231* 249 ,153 
'The ClaMkfc of ihc W^y nrwi ils power' 

cla^sjcft. Chipcsf!, 193, 20?, 211 219-20: 

in Jn|un. 254, 2J5 
eln^los. JjipAticse. 135 
elknaic, of 
Ceylon, IK 
China, JHh2; 

Imlb, 17^; 

Japno. 230; 

SoLtLh^asi A^iu, 72 
Qi'^e. Robwl, 37 
'dosed ooMtiEry^ p**hey, iapan, 251 
clothing, nrf i£rn$^ 
doves, 147. 157. 15». 162 
coalHTiinkng. favn, IM 
Cochb-CJiina. 129 


Coed^p George. 94 
Coen. Jan PieteniKoon, founder of 
baia^ia. IS9-«1 
coiTec. JS, 39, 162. 166, 167 
coinage. Chirm ^ >97; Persiaa samipiei, 24 
Col4-nk* Madeleine, Tin- 
Cold War, 26! 

Colombo,. Ceylon, li. 17 
■Colonial Indian ^ 
colonlzailoTi. Ill; 

of Burma and Vletnairii compared* 129; 
FonugUfiSc awl Spaiikh, 156; 
ire also European coilnirics eoncertted 
colour priiits. Japan, 254 
camhsH Sikh. IB 

voimnumlcrin Clifnw. J9i-9* 

200, 202; 

|OvtrcwTf$ of. 2>2 
commerce^ jcee trade 
Commonweallh. Briliih, 41^4 
eotmmmaU'uii. Indin. 44; see aho raeiah 
hm 

ccamniiinioliE»i9* 

Angkor, EO0, 103 
between BurmsL and India. 104; 
fn India, 30. 39, 6U 
On Malay Fenio^ub. 155* I TO 
ptHlal. Ell Javn. 166^ 167 
SouEh-east Asia^ 72 
eoimmmifm, 72. 259, 261; 
frt Chinn, 227* IW; 
in lapnn, 2St; 

In Korea. 220; 

in murnfiind Sotiih^asr Asia* 125; 

In Mabya^ 175-6 
condoletm money, lapsm, 174 
coodomlnhimp Thai-Vioinameac* in Cam- 
hodiu. 1T9-20 
eohciibine*. In India, 63 
Conrueiattiuii,. 0* 195; 

in ChHiEi, 202, 210. 2|2, 2|9; 
in Jupan, 244* 251; induenec of> 2?6i 
246, 255*269-73 

in VirEnam. 71.71* IQ7, ttl3. 129 
Cqnrueiu#, |91, |9S 

pirly, Indian, 40, 42 
consenpEioo. 

in China, forced labour^ f,99; iniiiiaryj 
193, 2D1.2D6, 214* 3t6g 
in Korejj, 210 

CoitsEtEueni Assembly^ E^kt§rtrn* 41 
ConitkLition* 

Ifidiun. 54* 61; 

JupaiiieK. 256: ptwl-wari Iftfl 



h^dex JOI 


iCanlJa|;encic 7 end Ponied £)eli^Tries^ 
NetherJjiiuU EaiC Indio, 
\6% m, 167 

convku, Han Chisel. 2D2 
Co-optralive inovemeiu. Indm. 39 
Copem'una, Nicolaui, 9 
Cm Japan. 273, 277. 273 
core loolst 7t^t 77 

C^iritu'unh, Clwlo, -^-Tarijiiii Ccn-nTX-nllbH 
Cii^^^^rnDr-Genefal of liidi&, 37 
corrEiplion+ in Hon China^ 20*3^, 206v 
212 

ce^mac mouniain^ 122; jpe umple^ 
moufitujr^ 
co^vmology* IHO* 

tndiati in Angkor* 101 
coiton. 13. 37* 162; texUles. 20 
cowrie shelly ^ 
coiuiL mydl eotirti 
CoverutnE of League of Nations, 259 
Cow Proteciion Socieiy^ Indb* 52 
crops, ngfLcuUiiKe und specific product 
criillsmcn, tndmn, 65; Chinese, in lepan^ 
235 

Cnjic. 6 
Cnmiles, 36 

"CuJtuje SysienL*. lava. 166 

DaendeEs. Hetmunr Covtnwr - GeneraU 
Nelherlajidg Bast fndiei, 164-5 
da Gama, Veva>< 36 
DiiL-tiu Viem»mcsc capIsuL 222 
Dai Viel {Vktnaml, lOH, U5, J20 
daimy^s, Juiianese feudal JOfds, 247-51 
pass(m,2^l 

Dain^ Kemho^ Bugincsecl»icf> I6J 
D^iitg Pzfani. tingln^se chief* T61 
dairy farna, lapun, 277 
Dabi iQina. 225 

Jiimc!i Ramsay^ Manpira of* 
Governor^cnerat of Indut, 3£ 

Da N^ang, Vietnam, 94; in^ijHJon^ »(* 91 

dance, 

Cambckliuji. 120^ 

Tb&i. Ll5; 

Vktfmnieac, 116 

Dantl, til SoLilh-eaJit Asiaip 7t; in Thai¬ 
land, m 

Ddrii Shulloh, Mughal pEinDe, 33^ 35 
|>aric(. IrsLcktr coim, 24 
Darim I o4 Penia, 2J 

ntm-Aryan Ttidinns. 2L47i. 61 
Duiklat5h^, Indin. 3 J 

ot Borneo, 79 d^ 94, 15T 


Diyfinemd SaraswaU* Hindu refoirnct^ 52 
death, 

liipaitcK Ceremonies conceded viitK 
267-6* 274;, 

Shinty .ilitluik; tD^ 235^ 218 
de B^ltainc, bishop Pigneuu, t24 
Decenn. India, 17* li. 19, 21, 3!, 51: 
inhcblEanis of. 27^ 29; 
kin^omi of* 29; 

Mughur policy luws&rds, 33 
provindaK dynasrir^ ofi 35 
Delhi iadiii, 23. 30,31. 36 
Delhi Suluinaie. 3<N| 

Demak. J^vaneK kingdom^ 156, 157 
dc-militarUiiEioa* 

In Sung; Chio^* 21*; 
in p4Kl-wtir Japyji, 260 
dcn>ocmiir4ition. 

m Japstn. 236, 260, 269; 

In NElhcriands East Indies, f70 
lie f^ohiil, pRElur Robed, Catholic mb- 
itidnaty^ SI 

Deprasion^ ttw econamic. and Hpm. 
256-9 

Deshimu, island oL 251 
Dcijlero-MulMys {l^ireocansh 79 
Dev4iuiinpiy^ Piytidiiw, Jee AioM 
Desr^3,mpivn Trssoi, Ceylonese Ling, 26 
£>ev£-RijucOll, VK, tDI, 119 
^Dcv.il-d3nciog\ 47 
dhfrniPna^i'Jjrnn policy■ 26 
Dhamukklni* fluddhki aeboiisr. H9 
DhamuivDmuL, Javanese king^ 147, 14* 
Dieng Pliilcau, 144 
DicEn Japanciii? parlUmeeitn 256 
Dinh dynasiy. VieEnam^ ]08 
Dtpone^oro, iav^mese prince, 166 
di VarElicma, LiKfosioo, Portuguese 
WTitcf* 158 

divInaiiotiH in Shan^ Chinn, 190 
Divif [qit. Period In Ctijiuu. 2fO 
GtingeEJC, 16, 21, 3l 
dogi, 188 

dumes* luchiiocturiiL 58* 6t 
Dotrgsoii ciilture. 80-2. 91 
drains, 20 

E>nike, Sir Fmnci$* 159 
dramu, Indiiin^ 53; Vuan* 222 
Dravkiiam, 27: 
ardiiioclwnr style of, 56-7; 
tiuiguages of^ (9^ 29* S3i 54 
dress. 

ArynOh 23; 

ill Hcbn ooud* Japan. 242-3; 
Vietnnmesei U6 
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drum^ hfDnzf Dongioii:. Sl>-2 
r^uLcofChMp m:m 
Duich, 

m Uiity at Ikn^l. Itt: 
himi tiug}Fi«Ae^ i6X 
and Cambodift. I19i 
in Ccfitin- JTp 39; 

m iypuEr. 25). 251, 255: trade wib. 
\^U 

in Javji. 159-67; 

m Soutb-«ni Asia, 137* T59-67, 
ftupfKitt Tiinh. 
and SpqhL 159 

Dut^h tndia Compgnjfp 156* ^59, 
l&i. 161 

Dutdi'languiigc Neihcrtu-nds 

B^i India, m 

Dvfiriiviitlp iin^docn of* 91-4; »ri of, 95 

ejirthqualiei. iup^fi. 275 
iWnpl. 424 

Easl IftUiii DutcH^ DtiScK 

Eilif ItuliD Company 
Hjh Irulia CpinpeLni:. Hn|*IiAh* 37* Sit, 39, 
66p 165; 

and Htitmii, 111; 
aiul mis^oaridi 5 1 

liasi PakiMAiip 41H 42, 54; aluJ Bang- 
Jntlcili 

Eahtetn Chia dynasiy* 10^-\ \ 

Edsiem Gbath 17 

eimdiUoiH. 
in Cc> l(Mi, 41; 
in tndia, SA; 
in Mnbynu 169 

"fjw'onuinHr mirllcle^ ia^n, 26) 

Edo (Tokyo )p ISOp 251, 174; Jis Toku- 
c^pilolp 2A% 

Educutiorir Imperuil Rcfcirpt on, 256-7 
cdiicalkvn, 

Jn Borneo, 170; 
lit Ceylon^ 37,. 39* 5|; 
in China, 2D7; 

litlniliiL.J5, 39.51*51 5J-4* 
in Japan* 252, 154, 356-7^ 260; com- 
pared With En^l iah. 255i 
Mu^Hmp 164 

in Netfa£rliLniLi Eatt rndkv I7t: 
ht Vl ftnum , Cblnde, 108; French. 129 
Egypt. 6* 29 

Eight Pltncd Wan, China, 207 
ctociions, in India and Pakatniu 42: 

ahv ^ulTnigt 
eSephujitis 24, 110 


c!j[F„ 

in Ceylon* 19; 
in India. 36. 39; 
m Jupan, 23Jp 245; 
in Nciherhmd^ Eau imiid. HJ; 
lec ntio nrb^ocracy 
fillora:, India, 55 
embroidery* 115 

■Efl^rgsJrEy% th4, tnMEibya, 175-6 
Finpnai^ power of. in Chinn, 207 
En^ish kngiuLgr, use of. 

In Indk. 54; 
in Thulrand^ 125 

Indian, 109; sre rr£iH:^ iXfuh^bhM^ta; 

R^Tttdycnn 

Ennal Fields Sj^tenin Chion. 1^3^ 114| 

215 

Ezberfcl^ Pielcf^ I6| 

EthictiJ Pidiey* Nclhetlunda 
170^1 

Europe, IK 6U 76p 206; 
and Chrintinnlly, 7-^; 
ond Chiitn* rravel heiween, 212: 
campled lO Sotn)i-east Aidii. 72; 
expnn&ioit of. 4, 257 
Europe, Eastern. 21. 81 
Buiopeafis. 4; 
in China. 125; 
in India. 39; 
in RiuOp 161; 

in mninl ttnd Sautb^enst Asio^ I I6i 124- 
and VielftirTn+123 

eutmiDallon syntemH Chirm. 212-3* 219, 

220k 222: 

biftr^iiUTOfy, recTuitment lo 
evil ipirlls. prolcclion agalr^t, 47. 279 

rnc[orie$- in Japan, 274 
fai;ton«, tnuiing slalluns, in Imlia* 17 
Fo-hitkn. Chinese pilgritn, Z7* 142 
family pattern, 

Aryan* 23; 

Chinese, 103; 

Iridian, 61, 65; 
laponMe, 258.166. 269-73 
famine. 

\n ChinJi. 217; 
in India. L8; 
rn lava, 166 

Fa Hpim. King of Lett Chang, i21 
fiiulng, 48 

Fcdcmicd Malay Slate fFMS), 169 
Federaiion of hfalayu. 176 
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fndiu* 4*f 
5ouib>cait Asb* 71^ 
festivufiu Jupai^.K^ l^B-9 
reiidMlbnii 

CHiniClitiia. )W-Sj 
Jupniwse, 245. 2A9. 253. 255; 

Thai. tL2 

fiefs. ItLpUiW. Z4'^-5(J; KhDOb in* 254 
r^lbJ piety. 195. m 244. 25^ 270 
Brc% Sn Hindliisnt» 45, 62 
fireanrw^ Introduced into Japan. 24^ 
rEmhqip&r 206 

Fifsi Chip Empertw, 204 

FirOz. SntlanDf Delhi. 11 
frbhifl^. 

sh Cambddbi^ 99-(00; 
in jEipoti. 

‘H'^c DycHiflUR' period. Clilniiu lOL 2LK 
Tive Eoipcramtl the. i!f9 
flulije look, 77 

fleets. Chinese, desinjcikjii oC icr74. 206 

^1(lOI^^. 20 j 

d( llkkltis, 2U 
jn Ea«i PttkktHO. 42-1: 
of Yellow giver. 204 
flower nrfan^^enkjCELi, Japap«ie> 246 
fcK>dt 

offering of. In Jmpan, 267. 268: 
problem, in Itiilb. 42 
foreed Ubour. 

raCtimn. 199, 203. 204. 211, 214; 
in MuppviL 111 
Forjuer Hnn. a« Han 
formA of uddress^ feponeae. 274 
fondicattotH, 
in Inm 144; 

Lungshkfl^ iM 
Fori SantiRKO* Wumln. 126 
Fwi Wllbm College. Cakuiia. 34 
fo4. the* in Japan. 265 
France. 255; 
and China, 227i 
In Sooili'^ast Aiia^ 71 
franchbe. irr soffrnip 
Fiw Trade mO'MeiiiciiU 3® 

FrendiL 

in Beiij^ok. 1221 
in CamhiKJia, 
defeat Chinn^ 725; 
in Imlb^ 57; 

in Ijido-Chinn. 76. 125^ (2I'9 
intervene in Luang PmhBng, 123; 
end Khmers, 


m Tlinitandp 129; 
in VHrfjwm. 124 
French ProiedCHTflie, 

In CambodkiH US, t2l>i 
In VkiEisLin, 121 

frontier problem. Chino. lft4-5, 216 
Fit Chkiii ruier of North Chinii 209^ 210 
fiuhf biratxM or pt>pcr bei^ring a 
name, 265 

Fujivr;irft. of. 240 
Fltjiwm Kamaleri. Japanese eourtief. 
2li 

Fukkfi, Chinese proiTm*, IBI 
Fun.sn, jLingtIom of. S9-90. 93, 97. i0|, 
103,124; 

denvatlon o1 naPK of» 96; 
ns Mfl-perv^er^ 100 
Fnnooei$e. 109 
furnUhlng!, Inpn, 273 

Onhnel^ Archangel. 48 

Cinjah Modfl. Palib of hlhjapail^ 152-1 

Ouliko. 9 

giunes. ai Hcbn eovnl, iapcLn, 241 
CnndiiAra. 24. 2^ nii ol. 55-6 

Oandbi, Mrs lodirn, 42 
Ganesd^ Htndit god^ 49 
Gondhi. Miiltaima^ 40^ 46, 61 
Crn^ tOnng'd]i Riveras, (5, 16^ 24 
G angelic Fininii 17* 26 
gentrv. Chinese^ 203-4, 209; 

attnude to atiddJibini of, 210-H 
geography of 
Burma, 104; 

China. (811 
Japan. 23X 27X 277; 

Mjibya, |55- 
^ulh-casl AsiPn 72 
Cjcrmaii^, 71. 129 
Getmany. 
and China, 227; 
acMJ Japan, 255. p7, 239 
Ghagm (Oogtft) River* 23 
Gho^h ^in^m of, SO 
g^te£, clarilied buitcr. 45 
Ohor, dytiBsty of, 10 

Gilt (jOng (Nguyin Anh). Vkfnamew 
x^peroi, 123^4, I2S 

Giao Chh Cliiucs<HMltninhtertd Vlemafo, 
(06,107 

Japanese ciniomA rebllng (a. 2T4 
Giiaojaii iSong Ciner!n^),54 
glucblSona,. 76. 77 
glu^ anil jJa2n. 9l 
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game o[* 14 1 
Goa, India, 36, 51, IS6 
goau, 

Gob* desert, ^5 

God-KJng% i J<rr Deva-Rain Cul!l 
goWI, n. 144, 157, JS6.206 
■okJ-rn^Aingk Malay renmsulHn, (55^ I6J 
QomJs, Indian hlJI itibc, [7 
govemofs, 

in Ch'fn Chinip 199: 
pmvin 1 :ia^ in De^an, 29 
GovIndTOunir SO 

gradiitg ty.flcio of jwtiiifneni w Clines 
buretuiCTacyp 
/^dina. Aryan clan. 21 

Aryan. 5J: 

IslamiCp in MAjapail,^ iSti tS3 
Japanese. 26$^ 
jcff nfrw buriMf:( 

Gttiil LaU, Cambodia, 97, n, 99-100, 

m 

Orca^ Northern PImns,. Imlb„ j J, 17 
OituK pinificiuion Cciemonv* Japan. 335 
Great Reform^ m Tuika rrronn 
11ml Wall of Cliina. 134, 199, 200, 201. 
209, 212*211 

Greater Eiist i\3ia Co-|rrosperiiy Spitcrc. 
259 

‘Greater Trutl4\ S8 
Orten-Bactrian kifi^unu, 26 
Greece. 6 91 

Greeks. 36; 6t 

JavaneM city itatc, lS6u 159 
guerillaip 

in BangTadeih. 43; 
in Eedooetia. 173: 

In Malaya, |74 
guilds^ Indian^ 29, 53 
Gujnral^ fniJin. 16, 30, 36 
CtU* Of Pobai. 161 
gunpov^der* 155 
Ciipfa d^’hovty, 26-71 
leulpciite or> Nt, 14] 

Gnii'Ku^ 39 

Indian rcUgjoim icactlers and 
ApitiUml guidiei, 50 
Guru Grrttrlh. Sikh religious wodrk^ 50 

ffiiditit, 4K 

Haidar Air, rukrof Mywre^ 37 

HajI* ire Rnjn Hajj 

ttan dynftsty* 207. 235*231; 

Former, or Earlier, 2(Kk4: 


l^Ltcr. 204-7; 

Rdmlni^aUve policy of^ 200; 
and Confucianism^ ZiO; 

Trade with ftaioe. ISS-S 
Han FcMstu. l.^|ailiM thinker, 196 
Hnrt^j^n I'thc men of Hmn’K 
Hm River. Korea. J67 
Han^ South Chinese ^taic ofp 2115 
Him YIj, T'ang schobrp 219 
Hanym&rip Hir^n god, 22, 23 
Had, Western Chon cnpiial. SI 
Harapp city ciattirt, lndu> Valley, 19-21 
Mardmgep CharleSp Barony Viceroy of 
iniiiia, 16 

Har Govind. Ginii, 50 
Harrinanjnyat ,M^ri kingdom of, U1 
H^sha. ruler of TMnesar, 27 

Matouit^ of, GovemiHr-General 
of Bengal. 37 

Hastinp^ Watrenx Govcmor^jencml of 
'Bengalp 37 

Haiia, aMohnnimed. 173 
head-hnntiTigr 79p 60 k 105 
Kebtevr. 46 

Hetan. lapnese capiial, 239 
Hdan periodp 239-44, 246 
KeineGeldern, Robtit, 78, SI 
Hdrcnbm. $7; inflEjeoce ol, 55, 56 
heroesK wcirj^Ep of. 46 
Hiy;h-ki.n^, Chou. 192* 193, 194 
Hideywhi, Toyotflmi. Jopaticac daimvA 
227,248.231: 
foTHgn policy of, 224-J 

bejdnniRg of Itlamk cni. 48 
Himalayas^ 15 
HirdJ, 54 

Hhtdotwn. 6. 20, 27.-15.49^50. 63: 

Qi AngkoTp 113. 119; 

In B:iH, 146, 132. 167: 
in Ch'aog'an. 215; 
and ChrblTanilyi 52; 

In Chuinpa4. 9|; 
cosatology of p 9; 

In l>a3Tivaii*94i 
fiH-mri of w^rrship of. 4S: 

Tn punan, 9t; 
imuget of godi uf. 47; 
in Ittdortei^ia. 134: 
in Jsu^. J41, 143. 1-14. ISO. 152: 
popnJar* 4T-6; 
reform nwcfncntt of, 51-2^ 
iucred Liietalufe of, S3: 
in South-cBit Asui. Tt, 66; 
amS SCifism. 49: w tduf i>et'|-R||ii cult 
HinduLtaiian, m Indjani^atkin 
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Hinilu rtvfvafiim, 40 
HimJu tiimpliH. ^5, 55; J4r^ a to archiCK- 
turc: Icmplci 

Winiluis. 30* JU4i: 

in MughnI limes, 33i^ 15; 
nf>d 4i 

fnhtiitkh, Peraian satiapy tn Jndut, 24 
Hiri>ahinia. Japan, 260 
^HklOricaJ RceorO of the Xhm Kingr 
doms^ 22D 

liluevy, 

teaching of> in Japan, 260 
ton Bitih. North Vieintuit^ ?£n. 
tloabinhiiin culture, 79 
hf^gtiku^ ruin of difrction. 17^ 

Hokka'tiiti. Farming 277 
boIiday^SL Japun. 279-^0 
HoURiid. set Duuih 
hofmt^ suf^kus, 17 
Kong Kong, fl5 

boritt, 

Afghant omit 3lf 
Anun i±M ofn 2*: 
in China. JKWj 
H^ning-flu, 209; 
in Japan. 24 1; 

Uighur^ aikj, 217: 
in ^nrf^re In Somh^i^l Alia, liO 
HOrytiji lernplc, Jiijian+ 237 
harlicnlUfre^ 7l4; jce pha a^cnltive 
tmpitiili. 

in Angkor, i 03; 

HudUhiii, in lapon. 366 
bmH«^ M ; 

Chinoc, Hiin, 203; 

HimJLx t$, 
rndiHn urban, 64; 

JapurKse, 275-6; farm, 279; 

Malay, 155; 

Minangkubavp, ^1; 

Neolithic Soiilh-cilit Aitaut 79 
Hw dynany, China* 191 
Kiiung Vih Chinese miliMiy kjukr, 200 
Hii-chiung River. iBl 
hsittt fprefcaore^i j, 199 
H<kn-nl. nomad confederacy, 205. 306. 
211 

Hiien*ymigr Ch'in coptlaL 199 
Hsiiina-nu, nomad ^oofederncy. 27* 30Ch2t 
" ^-10 

Kalian-liain-. Chinw QiiikJhUl pilgrim^ 
37. 214 

HsuHit-lwing. Tpngcropefor. 216 
hULln-izu. Ciiinrse phirinsOphcTi I97„ lOS 


Htiiing Oi'ao. feliel leader. Tang period, 
217 

Hue, Vicinwn. 94; oom of. 120 
Hilt, Western Chin emperor. 207 
HumlyFtn. Mughiit emperof, 31 

Central Misn nomadi, 37, |0, 6L 
tZong Tai-p'mg lender, 225 

Hungary, 221 
Huns, 4, 306 
hiliiiing„ 

in Japan* 231; 

and food-gnihcfing, in Soiitb-eati Ava, 
74, 77, m. B7 

Huf||ut)n{e- C- Sciouck. 167 
Hyderabad, Indio* 41 
Hyeg[rii|« King of Stik, 219 
hygiene. In lapan, 235 
hyinmi Bhakii* 50 

liyDupe SiiD &i[on|^ Korean artnh 323 

Ibrahim lr4>di, Delhi Suliun. 31, 31 
tbriihith, ire flaja Ihfahim 
Ice Age. 76, 1)17 

l^ing, Oim«e Buddlikt pilgrrtnt 143 
icnnociBim. Moalini. 30 
idofatry*49. 52, 55 

leviuv. TokugaMv'a. Iitp^nrie daimy^r 248. 
151 

irygaj>* mounicin people, Limm. 150 
leofms, mCHmtain people, Linon^ 79ii, 
!lkd, 21 

htOimish. Sul Ian Shmtvsoddin^ of iJcIhi. 

3(1 

Imperial: AcaiJemy, Cbinsi, 201 
Imperial Canal, t^hina, 312, 213 
Imperial Library, China. 199 

Shinto rice god, 265 

iheenyc, 265^ 267, m 774 

indepemfence^ 
of Bmiita, I2B) 
of Ceykm. 41; 
iti India* 40-1; 
of 176. 

of Singapore, 176; 
of Kepublic of hrdone^mt 173; 
of Vreintim* Inwit Clilnw, 10? 

Ifidia. 6. 7, 8, lOp (3-641 (midm, 76; 
ntid PangtaOc^, 43; 

Ami fluting, 12S; 

□ml Chriia, coni^t Heiwocn, 143. 1^5. 

222 ; 

inducts nf. iti CeniriLl A%\mr 186; in 
MaluvQ, 161; iq Scmih^asl Asia, 
71, 72. 71, 12, H4. U6f, 111; b 
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Sukhotfa&i, 114~5; in PhiUppancs^ 
[2hi m VicIncLTn^ 
invaukd by TAm«rla»e, 222; 
relaiioib wlih 41, 

tioiltk with 149;; whh m Vijnyiu 

t4B: with Mttjapuil^ 152 
IncUait 54, 61 

lodkii NiitmnjJ Con^res^ 40^ 4(.^ 42 
Indian Ckreait, {5 
tndiiLn pdficcly »{nln» 3 ft, 41 
Indian sub-coffiincirr^ 4; 

pcklitlcal boimdiirici« 44 
Fmlian <HTitm£ in Sciu(h^:&i Awn, 

m 

Ittdbn Union, 4t 
Itldbniutioi}, 

SodlFura^^ Afin* 7V, t4d-2. 154; 

fiu^mn, 104^ lOJ 
tnduiniifd kingdorni^ 

InJoiK^iafi nrchipciago, 142-54; 
RiainluiMl Soulh-eatfll Ajiiu, 89*1 !>&. 

Indiiinn, \n MnLiyii. 174 
indifio, J7, r6U 1^6 
tndiv-Aryitii atf^htciural ttyJt, 56 
rndoAryan hxn^ija^c^^ 54 
Indti-Aryiin traiIiiron>. 45 
Inilo-Chinii. 129 

Inilo-Cltiftcfe Pvnm&iila, 72-IJ3 pesiim; 
fuiphnircil |^uplc in, th 
and Fndonesii, 95-^ 
tndi^Ei^rtjpeiim^ 4, 46; 

liin^tia^ 53: 
ift 4»/w> Aryans 

^mU^iScyiliinn ridtf, Ftit^n, 9t 
IndoocHDj, S, 10, 36, 71, 78, 81F, r}7475 

frfwitfi: 

ccmcepi of, 1$?; 

mttfn, 104: 

nnd Ifidijinijatifmp 47; 

urki Ifido-Chinc^ PenJmub, 95-6^ 97 

Inngua^nc of, 75* |7t; 

Melone&ol^h Uu 77; 
migracnms (o, 75-7r 
pcoploo|*H 1^7 

InJoncMijn Cofimmiiisi Puitj (PKr), 172 
I ndonci^iaii^p 45 
Indinpraitha iITclhi). 23 
Indravurman, Khmei king. 97 
Imlui Ri^Tcr* lip F6> 19, 21, 24, 26, Iv 
ItulLb Valley eiyihxnrion^ 19-21 
Indinliral RVotiJtwn, m,2M 
ImUiitriaJizatiotid 10. 


JR Imlk, 

in Japan. 255. 237. 26h 271. 277 
InlamJ S», Japn, Z73 

irt^HpEM>n«, 15; 

Aliokan. 26; 

ChcTiLu. 91; on Chiiuae orAelic bonesi 
190; 

on Chou bronz£ %^e«li. 193; 

Miilny Fcfifti&ula. 143; MinEmckjibluy 
iGU: 

M6«, 93; P^riian. 24 
Pyiii 104; 

Sanitrii, mainland ScMiLh^ssi Asm, 
109: 

in Soulh-£asl Asvi^ 142; 
rumiL on Baroa, 148 
irijclIecuiaJt, 54; 

Indian, 50; 

ip Pakiilan. 42: Eiit* 43; 4^1, oho tfllb 
mieiTmirriagc, 

Aryiiii]| wiifi ifjsiii, 21 
with BmopcacH, Indian sub-contincni^ 
36, J7: 

with Cliams, SsMiEii ViexnujR, 116 
invnjjiitrcii., I Ki 

MuAlint ptwi uml philOMiph^rp 53 
Iran* sff 

Iranian plafcnii. 21 
Iraq, 29 

Iron, 21,66, {98, 235 
Irrawaddy ddw, 106 , 128 
Irmwiiddy River. 105, 112 
Irrawaddy Plain, 105. 117 
Jrrnwaddy Vnriey. 104, 1J7, 1204 
irriplioR, 5: 

Angkor, 98-9, 100 , 10|, tl8; 
tttirfiia. 106: 

Ceylon, 24, 

China. 182, 188. 204; 

Harappa. 20; 

JafGui. 

Imta. 74, 142: 

}4ethcrlandi £ait Indieii, 170 
Itc, shfbe to Sun ilodilKn at, 117* 263 
IslAm, 7^ 8, 9, 10, 48-9* 52, 38: 
r»c of* 29-30; 

^fa«l[m inodtrnhrn, 52'5l 
Hfid wkl dntiwiicins, 6J-2; 
in Acch, 167; 
m Cuinimtk, 119; 
m Central Aijit* i87; 
m Java. 153: JTifliieni:c on oidturc of. 
154, 

in Mdkya, 162; 
m Rmu, 163; 
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Ufifii—tnued 

3t> 7ir 72^ 13 li 

pela^. IJ4 l 
in SiiiTf.'ttrA, Hi 

Tifamic Uniuii. Netb«rliLrrd» Eosl Imlim 

I7t 

lnLoni Shah. Afghan \ewdcz, 53 
PilaiKli, Soiith-ca^i A^toii, 7^ 
tUilmii^ iit S(Hith-«iUi Ama. 7lt i29 
ttftly, 6 

hiciry« 144: arli&lfiK of, 20 


Jaf!!mL Ceyloii, 37 

Jahangfr, Mughul emperor. 13^ 34. 5U. 61 
f ttiuhnu 46 

Jilin lempleiu 55 
lain fctiptiines, 46 
Jui Single JW Moxa Rlfa U\ Singh 
Jakarta. 143, 156. 159; 
alui BamvEB: Siinda 

Jakimi. mountain pc^mLe. Sfalay Penlr>' 
fnlltt. ?Vn. 

Jiunhi (MalayEiJ. Srf Vijayan capital. J5li 
JarnshedpLLr, India. 66 
Jangjjala, Javamiae kingdom. 150 
Ja^n. 3, 10, 46, 125: 233-80; 

tmajfie« innuenc^ in, 258; 
cetnralk^Uon tn, 258; 
iifid Chimu 187, 224-5. 227. 235. 237. 

23ap 139 , 257 fit 
cJo^ctJ door policy of^ 251; 
cona^rvoiism m. 25B; 
dcfcai& Rli££ui. 227; 

Eorcjgn policy cf^ 261-2; 
and korca, 225. 227.135; 
ici MonchurtK: 227; 
mediaeval period jo, 245: 

MoniuiU in. HI, 111; 
natural rcMHirccs of, 273; 
occupies IruJonc^iap 173; 
occupies Matayju 174; 

4ind Packchc, 2f5; 
rcunificaliort df. 248: 
and Soiitb-ecud Aiia+ caily ccmiacts N' 
tweaUp 78; 

Maitdard of Jhifig in. 274; 
lUtra-natkinaliim In* 259 
JapaOp cJnpcrors of. 233; 
puMlJun of, 237* 240. 2-19. 155. 256. 
260: 

Japan. SJiAwu EJnpTrof of t tljjahiLoJ, 
260 

fapantK gunril, in Ayidhia. lit 
Jtipjinac hitiguugc, 


pofiiirtcuition oli 281; 
written fomi of. 136 
f:ip3iit$c navy, 258 
Ju[Nmeie 9iuibtllSp 

iCfTi to Otina, 237* 238; 

*4m to the Went. 15? 

Japuro, JBVft. t36: 

pr'incmd^ 158 

maku viof its. paii of Pall Carvon. 46. 61 
fdtL Indian caste jHib-gronp^. 61 
Jit9. die. an Indian people, 15 
JayapiJii. Kiii| of Ghn^nF. 30 
Java, ui. 142-7i 149^67 pmvim: 

4nd ChenUp 96; 

Qiim^c vaJt. 153: 

^jTiin| of Dutch. 159; 
comimiimt r«vo|is 172; 
early man iQp 76» 77: 
ccanofiiic eunditkini in, 166;. 
mi^miion froio. 155: 

Mong:oi& hi* 222; 

Pontiguese m, ISI; 

jends embassies to Chimt. ^44: 

Vipiya aiiocki. t47 
Jftva Man f FllheC!inUin;>pUfl U 77 
Invaoesc. position of In ImloEie^, 

175 

lavuncic imcripikin:^ 142,143 
Jnvaneie langiiiigr, pronimciiiiion of^ r78 
lava WuE, 166 

iayahhayii. Javanufse l^lbg;, 156 
la^awmfpit II. Klinier king, 97 
Jayavoiniiim V(I, (ihmer king, 102-1. 113, 

U7, II V 

Jchoviih^ 8 
Jc&ulls. 51 
jewel kiry\ 

Hurappani 2fk 
neolithic ttoUe ami botic, 79 
Jewish propheTsi. 48 
Jh&nsi, lodrui 56 
Jhelum Hivcfk 24 
Pdd f^ifiivinj^}. 48 
Jinnuh, Mohantpcuid All. 41 
Jiryap MuJilini lux. 33,35 
logimknne, formerly Wt^l Mataritm, ISh 
court at. 165 
lohofc, 155; 

attacks Meinccrt, 157. 158; 

Britikh conrrol n'ftt* J69; 
foondatiun of Sullon^ute 156; 

MMCi^ion ttrugjks in. 162-3 ^ 
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J/M Cii'itiZGUonJt Asia 


Kjtblfp tmlian levtcf, 

Kj^uI, AfgbufrafQni, J%, 35{ 

cjpital of 220^ 221 

Later Uan^ capiroJ, 2J9 
K4UkiiiLa. EniUiin ptiel dranuitlii, 27, 

53 

kifUmii. MiiiLm praCc»ian d UIili, 4a 
fOrlissil, [nili^a Alale^ 2& 
Kanta^ifnir lapan, 2AS 
Kiunbiim. the, a SuuiJiheda] AMiin people, 
92 

XoJriA Shfnto ilehie^ 2$X 262'5 
kamidam^ 'god-shclfp 165 
Japoiinc scnpl. 240 
Kaimu/^ Iniffn, 20 
KJtin:hlpurain. Indij^ 19^ 56 
Kandy, Ceylon, 29^ 36; 

Kingdom H, 3^ 

K'^ifig'iuL Ch*in^ cmpcroir, 225 
Kan^hwa tUaod, 221 
Kanprn pmlin^ fndlix, 22, 25 
Konishka, Kozhin 26 
Kqtrpar {Caivnporcl^ India, 66 
'Kansio cottMot' CorU. 202 
Kttn Yin^, Chibeie envoy, 106 
Kuo Ruen-ebih, Tang generaL 216 
Kao-uu I Lilt Pane}* fir^t Han entpeFor, 
200,201,202 

Koo-t^img. Tatig cinpcror, 215. 
Kapilavniin, ilu, a Sikya ebn. 45 
kafiilt, II) 

Kafenv, Q SoyEh'carit Asian ethnic ermto. 

75. lOi 

Knrtini. Ruden Adjeng^ 171 
K^iidigEir, Ceniral Asian oanu town, lfl5 
27. 53, 35, 4t-l 
Kaiihinlr- Mnhiirnpi uL 41 
KisT (Benure^ or Varinasi), 23 
KWiiluar. temple of Scurm^ih at, 3(1 
KecU. RajEL. 162-3 
Kcdab, Mniny |4R, 161, 169 
Kediii, Itivanese kingdom. 150 
Kembola. see Daittg Kembo|a 
Kclnnian. Malay sb£ie. 169 
Ken Angrok. King of Singauri, 150 
Kepicf, JohEtnncj, 9 
Kerala, Induin stale, 19^ 47 
Kertanag^ra. la^nnesc king^ 151-1 
Keriilcn Riw, 220 
Khajurfibo, lemplc of. Sb. 57* 58 
Klinijt dynasty, 30 
fiiiaLm. Community nf SIkbs. 50 


khamjtthi, bluillm liaA[Tkea, 49 
Khoo. dbitic group, ft^oH^hmeSe Penfn- 
uita, 7H 

Khifghiz iribes, 217 
Kbhun iribcf, 216/220; 

rauhiinh Uao dyitnAiy. 216 
Khotun, Central Asian oasn town, i 65 
Khmer, Did, 91 

Khmer;^. 75, 03. 04, 11J. [\X 124; 
dedioeciC 109; 
inflirence Ayulbtu. M4-5: 
and Um Chong, 113 
end TliaiSv 110; 

Khmer script^ lOi 
Khonc rapicH, □ t 
Kborot Piaicaix, IDl; 

Thai in, 121 

Khubilat Khaik HO, t»5. 221,222 
khfifUiiii^ Mcminjl meetiog, 220, 221 
KhuitnU. Mughal prince, 50 
Khybd* Pom, IS 
Kian^, Chinc$c province. 227 
kmwiQ^. 242 

Kim Pu-viV* Korean hktorian. 220 
kindcrgarteits, BoddhisLiii Japan, 266 
'King &f ihe M ouniohi', infc of. 96, 114 
kingships 

Induin concept cL 
in lava, J44: 

in Souib-eul Ask, 69, 91; 

Thiii concept of fe ( |4 
Litehen itairtf, Japan, 265 
knilc money, 197 

tulighls, European* and 246 

Kobe. Jupqn, 273 

Koguiy'5* KofMO kmgston of. 210. 213. 
215, 21fi; 
parnting of, 166 

Kok Choroen* ardtocologicnl site, ThxJ- 
land, 61 

Kompong Cham Idle Cham Towoh 
Cambodb. 119 
Kormn, %er Qurdn 
Korea, 10, 22t.222; 
tnd Chma, 165, m, 195, 102, 210, 
2i3* in; 

nfnl Japan. 235. 236, 2S7: 

Japunw invnstOo of. 125. 2271 
dlvkiim nC 226; 

m. nbo KorylS; Kogtiryd:' Piiekcbe; 
Silla 

Korean histDrio, 220 

KoKiin Was. 226, 260 
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K<?rejiji Un^TfSoin 22^; 

Mongol invasion 22 U 
coHjipc oi d^ou^p 2JZ 
Koumb], IihUh, 2J 
KoU B^ingirn. Ikinw, HO 
Kibiiru, Hindu god, S 
Krliiu ChriiliiLJi worlt in Mara-thi 

vent 51 

(rafati\m}y v^urrior cliiu in 
tnditt. 22. i7, 61 
Kuaiii Lumpur^ Miikyiu 126 
Kiuhiln dynasty. 26 
Kulei i&4<^citNUp J42 
Kujing^wn <Liu Hstn). Later Han em- 
j^or. 204. 2M 
Knbu tribes^ Sumainip 137 
KQfn Riven 16? 

Kwun^ S4 ^Kimogbnl^ Cbincse provinsc^ 
)06 

Knang Tttng (IkJianj^iung^ Chiccw pfO- 
vituxp 106 

Kyoto, Japtt, 22®, 151, OT' 
court uu 249 
Ryusbu, Japan. 246 

labour. 

Angkor. 9K; 

immigi^dt. in Mataya, 167. 169 
Indian, in Ceylon^ 39; 

Jupaue farm, 278; 
ni Java, 149: 
irr iiis& forced InbcLjr 
Lach'tni^jO'ng, North Vietitarm 64 
Lapah, Mc3<^KKnmia< 6 
Lahore. FoLia'laii, 10, Jl 
Lakshmana, brmher or R$mn, 22, 23 
Lunpuu, Thtdanil, 112 
Lin Chwng* Thai ataie. lUL JI3. 120. 

mi 

and Khmera, 118 
Land CbcTilo, 92 

land-bridgr). Soitth-easL Alia, 76 
Land of Gold; 140^ 

Su^aniiabhiml 

fandholiimg, 

in China, 193, 203; nefornu, 204. 2l1* 

4: 

In Japan. 243, 250. 2T7; rdfonm in, 
260^ 

in lavn, 132, 165; 
in Malaya. H9 

landscape architectarr. Japnnew. 10 
land aurveyp MajapuiE. 153 
land uic. Japan. 274 


King of Tibel, 217 

Innguagea, 

Indian. 51, 53-4; 

In IndOflcsiiL. ITl; 

South-east A^an, 71-75 pasiim, 76 
Laa hJa, kingdom ol (Chkngmiii)i 123 
Lantern Fe^tivnl. Japan, 26lf 
Late Kpihinhian culture. 76 
Lalcr WaD, w Han dyn&ily 
Laicr Liang dynmty^ 218 
Lam, 7L 72 92^ lOl, 113. 120, 122-3, 
129* 131; 

humcr$ amt food guihcrers in. 74: 
and Kbiiter\. 100, 118; 
langua^ of, 75: 
and Thais, 112, 124; 
jee n/jo Chenb; L^n Chung: Luang 
Prabung; Vieng Chan 
Larut mine). Mabya« 169 
Lulin. lOT 

Latin America and iht Philippines^ 129 
law, 6; 

in Ceylon, 37; 
in Cbinu tChIn), 198; 
in fnditt, 39.65: Hiiidit. 6l; 

Islamic, 48; 

JapaneseH 238. 27D; 

Javanese. L47; 

MujapalL 152; 
in Milava, 169 
Leagi^ of'Natinru^ 259 
Li6 dynasty. EllfIkiv 1 08 
U dynmty. Later, 1 r5,123 
Lcgfdisiit, m China, 198^ 1132, 204 
Icgench, and Chinese history. 188 
Li Lot Viflinanieic mlcri 115 
Liang dynasty. Later, 2IS 
Lhhj rKhltanl dynasty. 218 
Liao, Western* 220 
Liafltiing Penliifubp IS t* 213 
Lia^at Ali Khan, fint Prw Minioer of 
Pakistan. 42 

'iiberai Em- in Jan^ 166 
liberalism, 
and India. J8. 51; 

In /upon. 258 
Libvn* 29 

LigliL CoL FnmcR. ffsrtmdcr of Penang 
ScttlemenL |6i 

Ligof* 

Ligor Insaiptiion. t4l 
Lj K'O-yung. lender. 217*18 

li linTu» Tang minbicf, 216 
litigs^ Cham myiL 96 
linguiftk pmhfcm. India, 44, 54 
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Lln^yi. kmgfioen of. 9!, 94; 

Cliunip 

U Po. rung pod. 21J 
Lisbon* 160 

tl Sblh-fwo fTai-«oii|J, sccoivi ^tirtg 
^jnpcrdTh ^13. 

|il£rAcy; In ToLu^p^w^ Ji^sno^ 
compuitd England, 2^5 
tiltiralure, 

Aryan. 22-23; 

Cnmboilkin. 120; 

OiinMe. I9J^. i99.2I U2S3*6. 2-2: 
TndiBTip 53i 34; in SouiJi-cn^t Aiio« Mi; 
fap;ii^^. 240, 2ill 
lavaocH. I4€. TSO; 

ccnl trntliUofl ofi In SouUi-aafn Asiit. 
»4; 

Thai, t3J; 

VicnsimcAc^ J29; 

Wc&Km. in liudla^ 34; 
rgf^ glMPnIrmna; poetry 
U Sm, Chlneat UpH«. 

Lm Chi aia Pang), Him Einpew Kulv 
uu. 199.2<10 

Uil HiiM ClimpcrOi Kimng’^Wu), Z04 
Liu Vcn* Empctoj of Souihcm itrm 
of Canioin, 21^ 

1.111 Yttwx teadcf* 207-V 

li Chiiiesic oirtciult and first Tang 
empaur. 213 

U Yiian4!unj^ ChiiMPt* feptiblicaii Icadct, 

' 1 -T 7 

|4) >3? 

Lodi liytiiiisty^ 31 

tor^ will Chinii, tB7 

L4>-C 

BtjdhriaMifo- l^l 

\^Uk Sciulh-eM.ll AsiMfi elhnk groupv 75 
h^jir 4 ir palm ntmiiBcripra, 146 
Lophuri. TTiaitand. 113 
Lov&k. fUdung.),^ Khmer capilal. I 
I2r 

Igvilnnd poopleiv South^eusi Amil 74 
Lo^ymut i Lo4>, 216, 217, 3Jfl: 

ah Chon cMpital, 194^ i9i# 204; 
a« IHn wpfiiiJ. 204: 

Wei dynmuy capiiat^ 207; 
ji» F<hp capilAl, 2 JIt 
. fi(*if a!.U* LO-J 

Iji, Chou «t6te of^ 193, 195 

I imn" Pf aWig. LttjgjJjwn o4i 122, i23: 

ufjo LaOi 

lufur caletlilar, ip JaWL 2^ 

Limg-^Kan cilLlllhc» Chiiui.^ 1B41 
LriFF-Tii tAmitecisof CoiifiKdtoL 195 


filter, 241 

Ly ilynmlyr VicrnaTn, 85, 

M wio. 24 ft 

Macorthuri General Dougliiu^ 260 
iimx, 36 
Ma£«don, 24 

Moc-mied SlstCi Vkinam^ 121 
Madapiieai* 75 

hfiulhyik Pradcdi (Cemrd Pro^incesj, 
Indiuh dale. Irt 
Madras, Indiat, 37^ |9, 53, 66 
Mmlms foast hihcriitcn^ amt Arntmllau 
abOf Ljtitlals. 29 
Madur&i India, 56 
Miuliim. tndoneaiaji biacid of, iJ9 
Mudurai, Pc^eajv, India. 29 
Maghdlin, Indium tmfdoni i(^li 24, 26, 45 
m\i^ ^Jgni;, 47 
A/rt646^drfff4i, tntlbin epk, 23; 

10 Angkor, Ifih 
ill Java, H7, 149, t50* 154 
MahArijii uf Inva, 96 
Afnhtvlru, fDnndar of Jaininn; 46 
Mahilyniui HddiUitei, 46, 53> 103; 
id Angkor, 119; 

In Oinma, t05; 
in Vwtnjim, 71, 107 
Muhlef^ Giismv. 21^ 

MLihmi!kd B.ilLmuitid mini^er^lt 

MahmCd of Gltunr, 30 

Mnlmnid. Suiiitii of Johofe, 156, L57 

Maitreya duiklki, 209 

Mnuipitu, JjivaneTc kingdi>m* 152^6 

MaU^ar.CrkhpK 152, 160; 

MaLiissareiur oL 137 
MiilttharCo^M. India. Ifi. 16, 5t 
MuluiKa. 36, 125, 153-6, 162, 167; 
4;uptiired hy Engluh. tbt; 
dec:|].ae oL 163: 
ihik to Duicb. (60; 

PuEtu|AH» itit 157-9 
Myinpo, Striiilsol, I55p 165; 

£h ^.l^vnn ccmrrol oft M3, t4n. 151 
Malnyn, 167 70. |73 7 
AJiilay AtM>cialsoni, 174 
MnLiy-in Communijl Pany, 175-6 
Malu^'aft rndiiin Congre^a, 1?6 
Mtlwy langiwific. 72, 75, 172, 175; 

praminciutioD of, 177 
Afabyo-tndinncii^ language^ L41 
MaUyo-PolyoEsIim. ler Ai^orv&Un 
luDgnagei 

Malay P^JnM>|]t,TS, 101, (03. |}7, 

■ J5J-9. lii;^. l«^L7(y, nj.*; 
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Milky Pi^ninduk—<oiiUmud 
diDlti mlbfccki on, i43^; 
cxpcdiiion loCevton from, 29; 

tuuJ fooJ-gaihncr* lOt 74: 
niul MajupoLitp 152; 
iiftil £rT Vipi^, til; 

4iiC4Xi^n ili^putjci in, 169: 

Thjis in, 1 n« 112, l ift 
Mttkyv Hi 
oniier Eritiih^ |i69; 
itnifying fftCton nniwj^ 175 
MaLiyik, ft, 7S; 

fctfcraltun of. 176: 

Moky 3^ie9. 169 _ 

MalAVii (Jjtmbi), Vljnyaa 151 

Mat^uche and M 4 ky lan^ua^^ 75 
Mnlik nl-Salch. Saltan of P^iaL IJ1 
WWwl, India, 3 A 

Manchukuo, Japmc^ jiupjKL iAahc^ Lu 
Mmi^buruLi 259 

Manctiurk, 195, 111, 215. 227, 259 
Mnnchu*,tbfl, 187.Z2J.227 
MtLTulAic of Hcnvcn* Outline *f» 192 
Munkhii^um. In Chinn, 215, 217 
Manila. fTiilqipiru^, 24ft 
xVliui]|iut4 Burm^ und, 120, 121 
Mrmntif, C>ylon, 37 

mnnAiiMd/l i^ianii Mnghul mLlliary or 
civil service luciiinihyi 31 
mmuras, verier or pluam NHevoil to 
hn^c Of rcligf4»m clftcsicyi 

62 

Moo people, ethnic group. ThaikiMi. 75 
Mao Tw-fung, 227 
Mao-iuiit R'shini-nu leader, 201 
niap%. 249 

Matftrh5.i. I he, un Indiiim people. H, H: 

oonredemey of^ 37 
Marco Polo. 212: 
in Ceylon. 29: 
hi Sumatni. 151 

mariliine people, Soulb-eist A-ik, 137 
nmmage. 

Fllndit, A2, 65; 
lapanw. 258, 264. 265. 267 
Meirnikin. poll of. Bhrmo, 121 
mattiiit Iftw. Pcikhmn. 43 
Mariiun. 111-2.218 
Mn^odl. Alub nulliOri 147 
Maioram. imtincie Mngdom, I43^ 159-63 
MitlliuiS. Indie. 
niJt-wcovi±i|j, 27*-9 

Mi^iuii'an empire. 24. 26. 27 
matitoleums. fee lomb« 


Mepuihenea. envoy of SetemeuA, 16 
Meeea^ 4ft: 

Indonesian Mndims 111^467 
medical ftfiining, India. 53 
medicine^ Chinese, in fbmn. 235; 

WcSlctn. in Japan, 249 
Medina. 4ft 

Medifemifteiin. I. 4. 19 
MegftliThtc Age, 79 

Megnt Ukander Shah, rnfer of ftfahiccai 
154^3 

Meiji Empcttit, 255 
'Melp oligfiEchsi'. 257 
Mcip reformi. 255, 27J 
Mekong delm. 175 
Mekong l^aln. 112, lift. 123 
Mekong Rivet. tlHi, |0t I Ift, 131 
^Melaoesisini. 77 
Mclanesoid peoples^ 77 
Menattl drllii, ft7 
Menam l^ktn, 93, TT6. 110, 
mirvJo. Ill* 124 

Mcnain Valley, 87, 9L ia5. *14, (2f. 
I3J: 

KhlilFT^ l3% tOO' 

Thftutin. Ilf, lift 

Mencfiii. Chinese philosopher, 197. 219 
mercetiaiics, 

Jap4neK. In Ayitihkt l^i 

Portugiiese and Spnniih. in Cambodia. 
119; 

rurkiih. in Aech. tSft 
fnerehanti, 
in CliinD, IftJ; 

In IndiA. 29; 
m Japan, 2524 
Mevopiit^mia. 6; 

link] wtEh Indlti. 19. 20. 21 
mciJil, eof ly tne of, io ThaifatidH 82 
Mehil Age. 79. ftll 
mctoJ^eauIng^ Japutk, 233; 

Ilf Jo iron 
Mexico. 12? 

Alnldtc Ap£^% Chirvesc. 207 
TTiiprntKnii 4: 
fiapineie. 162'. 

Oiinrie. to MdIsivp. 167; to Knilh# 183, 
216; 

from Eoftern Eoiope, S|; 

Hfihng^nn. 205-6i 
Endian, to .Mmkya, 169; 
in Indo-China^ 124: 
kpuneie. io AoieriDi, 259: 
io Maluy iVnimiiiile. J55; 
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ittigrotion—coiri^itiicif 

Mlaan^^bau^ Ifi3; 
in Somh-e+wt Aiin, 75-9^ 81-2 
miliLi)irls£Eiv Jupim, 158. 260t 2^5 
nujUftry^ duinimincr of 
Lfi lapn. 245. 244 14?; 
ti PisicUtan. 41 

*miliiiry Icgaitfi'. ChEii«f. 218 
milk* 45 

fnillci. 14 n,n, m, IB4. J^B 

Vjimurs poteciciralc in Korea, 
208 

Miiifiinaur Voricow* lapucM 
345 

Minan£k4i1uLu« the, Sumauem people, 
154 167. J69: 

;:o«fcdcraijon of. 165; 
homes of. 81 1 
oiigirale to Myl'tiyir. 163 
ininemK JApn. 273 
Min^ dynAMy. 232-5; 

4hlmck Burma, f2tt 

m ViEtOoni. 115; 
third emprer of the* 1 S3; 
iluHni, IS3-1 
Ming, 21 Ail eitipcrofi 206 
minomy peoples, 
in CAmbodln^ 119; 
in Ceylijt% 41* 
in Eodia^ 4t; 
in P^kbiEin, 41 

MiTto lUja loi Mipnt eerwfal, 33 
rrtl£3iDiuiri«v 36; 

Buddh^t, 107; in KogwySn 21^ 
ChiTlUATl. lfi Indiau 51* 54, 6| j in Inpon, 
248. 231; 

l^rertcb Catholic, in ThaBand, 122; itt 
Vktmun. 124 
tt^erniuLlLon. 
in Chinct. 237; 
in InOni. 39; 
in Jauin. 233* 236. 373 
Moben}o-dArDp IrtduaA^alky city, 19, 20 
MoL Etlmic groups Jndo-ChlnBe Pcoin^ 
*ak, 79o. 

Ntolucciui lSpi.ee 1flAnd.\K36, L47; 
f^di in^ I59i 166; 

Ertgltih lake. |£}: 
and Pomiguesc, 137; 
rcgtonallim in. 173; 
vAsud* of MajapnilH. 152 
oHnAilcrieaf M'f DtiddhiHn; Chri^Unnity 
fnoney. 65, 319; ofio cotnage 
Mongkui, King of Sinm. 129 


Mongolia, 10; 
popuhtuon oL 222; 
tribe? oft 220 
Mongolian script* 321 
Mocgotonl peoples* 109 
Moofol*. 230-J; 
io CenmiJ Asdn^ 222; 
in China, Ylian dymsty* 185, 2^2; 
in Indin. JU 
at Tiidi£$. 30; 
in Japan, 110,221; 

Javtulesc CTcpedition of, 152* 222: 
bvnite Bumin. 134; 
in Koitn. no. il7, 22J3.1; 
in Per^ 221, 222; 
in Riuda, 222; 

In Sdbtli-easl A^ian mainbtnd. 109. 110: 
in 111161+ 223; 
ill Vktnmiw i08* 222 
^foQ-Khmer langOAfe^ lee Ausiro-Asian 
Mdn-Khiticr peoples. 85 
Mdm. 93. 101, £04-6. 109. 116^ 124; 
artistic mhacnec of. on Sukhothoi, 114; 

on Ayuihin, 115: 
ond BurttiAi^ 113* 130^ 111 
Khmer dominaiicHt ai, lOJ; 
last kingdom of. H 1i 
take Ava. 117 

Moow>n Aain, unifying facton, 10 
mOoflooiis^ 3-4; 
in China, 1S1; 
in Soiiik Asiu. 17-8; 
in Souih^asl Asiu^ 72 
Moon iMinJirm), 36 
'moml censor', in Mughal Indhi, 33 
Mi:) 9 Cuw, Monguls in, 321 
Moscf^ 8 
mosques. 38 

Mother Ooddcis, in India, 46 
Mouni Esiercsi, IS. 

Mount Kuleil. IQi 
Mount Mcru, ]0l 
Moonl Sinai, 8 
Mount ■Pui, 193 
maunrain peoples, 

ill Snitb-east Asb, 74, 78-9. 80. 8U S3, 
84. 94; 

in Combodlq and S^iuUi Vietnam, 91 
n»imiiijm„ in Soulb-ensi A^n religion, 

79 

Mughal dynasty* 11-6; 

05C ol i'cTMort by. 53 
Mughal pniming. 61 
MuhamiEidjd, 4£1^ 61 

Muhomniad bin QAsim* Arab fericrali 19 


index JIS 


iVl-uJurnifnaU bln of OKof^ |0 
Miih^iminml bin Tughliii)i l^Ihi SuIeba. 
31 

Mujib H 

Mu-jui)^ Udcff'pi Uibes, 20^, 210 
Muluvarmun. kirtg, 142 

Muld^ {SbenynFi^>« Bd^jichtiria, 351^ 
MCytAn^. F^kiitan. 3^ 

Muml^ ^ifcof Sh^h S8 

M tion|i bingu-igc, 75 
miitAb* psimiing 

Miira&aii Sblkibn, lipEuusc auihormi, 
340. 344 
mitftk. 

a.rkEJ hhakti, 50| 

34 

Vie^n!ime», MO 
muiOcHtl irntturncnu, 

Hthitt 343: 

Lin^yt. ^1 
muftk. J47 

Miiil^iti MX 4] 

Mu^im reform movenienis^ 63 
Mu^im i.iilrAnaE», SuniBrrBp I5t« 154 
MiLfUm iheologiAn^ 33^ 35 
4$, 53 
Muiinyt LruSinix 
Mysore, Indun stale, 37 
rnyitkism^ 1n<ba!t, 45 

NMTr ShJI), Persian ruler, 16 

ethnk '^oup, India Add Souib-ea^i 
Asia. 47, 75 
nJgii^ make w^riu 46 

Java&fiMi Utcitiry work, 
152 

N^gAnafci^ iapAEi^ 253^ 360 
Ha.p}yUr Japilt* 250. 273 
Napoiya Bay, 377 

Nakbon P b I hfim G6« fi7, ! D1 n. 

India, 51; 

Biiddhbt monailery al, I44j 
l-cbing in.. t4J 

Nam Him, soulli Cbirtnc siaiCt E07 
iUkm ViclunDicw march ^^ouih. 116 
^'tffir i'frr* .ve? Vleimmi; JOfr 
Nloai, Gum, tounikr oi SikhiMn, 50 
Kan-chll(^ kin^tdom of, Yuimnn, tOJ, 
no, 215. 222 

Nanking Mine capital. 30S. 121. 223. 
227 

Sou th-eaa Atifu 71 
ATiin Y«c, VietnDcn. 106 
NafKtlconk" Wara^ itiOuenix oL in South- 
easi Adia. 164-5 


Nju-b. Vanmio capiTBl. 331 
Nam prefecture, lapkJi, 135 
Kami, King of A^thia. 121-2 
Narnkicn, TStai kirtg. 1 21 
Nat wurshipi L05 
Natiouar Alliance, Malaya, 176 
natjontilisTn* 
in fmlia, 40. 53^ 

in Indcmefia and Philippinn, t66, 

ilhh 

in fmainliind Soaih-eaM Asia, 131*2 
Natluniftlist China, 227 
nolilTe worship. 

in iBp^kfl. 233. 262: 
in Shting China^ 190 
nav^Ev ^6. 35S; scr aita Reeu 
Njtwih of Beii|hiil. 37 
Keomlenhai nuiDp 76 
Ne^i Semhtbn, Malay ^tnle, 164^ 169 
Negrito*. 77 

Nefitfvcnd, Baiiteof* 215 
NchriL JawiditiTlal. 4|^ 42. 60 
neighbourhood groups, lapnrir 274 
NeoCoairiultaRiani^ 219. 222 
Neolithic 19.77^®0 
'Ncolilhlc Revolmifm", 7S 
Nepal. 15, 46 
Nepal Tarui, 45 
itenoiisni. 
m China. Zl2: 
in IniJiii, 45 

NesJot peoples, 7g.9, 94, 107 
Neslorian Chrl^initfly in Chlna^ 215^ 2l7 
NcrherkniK «f Angki-Dutch Wjitj 
Dutch 

Nelhertandi E^l Imliev 159-67; 

ff^jD Indottejyiii 

Nc* Guinea. 78: 

Dtmfkian maiiff in. 

LangUitgcB of. 75 
newspapers; vn Indiar 54 
Now Vcm* japanese, 174, 3^Hl 
Ngandong i;S0lo> Mm, 76-7 
Ng6 dynasty, Vietnam, 108 
Ngn f^y£n. Vietminicse king, IOT-8 
Nguyen Arth, Jer Gin tj>ng 
Nguyen family, Soulh Vkfaant, 123 
Nha Trang, South Victnjuni 94 
"Nine Gems' df Ihc Oupla Cdurl. 27 
Ntrviniapndii, poiihitmoui iSile of SOrya- 
viirman It 100 
Ni.vKf, ttichanl 361 

Hyifi^had- 41 
Nobel Frire, 54 
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NfilvUFUieA. Oda* liXfianw 24Jfn 

251 

in S^llKa^ Asi^ Tli 
slcppc^ 2A 

ilotnad*, ^ ifi2-5p 1^7 
non-violence (^/ifnuci!i). 

KrrrJu and BlinJifiMn 
Jain, 4& 

Ndrili Oiirai Pinb, SI5, 3<iy 
Noilijern Ch^i dyrmMy. IN 
Nortbem Ch04» Uyimsty, 311 
Narthefn liMiiing-oiip ItWvft 
North Vitftnnm, id 
novel, ihe, 

in YCtBnCbinn.2a2; 
in Jap^. 241) 

nuclear fumilka. Icipiin, 272 
NurtUichit Manchu lender 22 $ 
nuimci;^ 2K 163 

Oc-£o, SoLilh VieiUBm. ‘S'L 93i 
OceaniDp 157 
'office InndflV Cbim. ZU 
offlcmK Japan^ 1 260 

(teodeip k^ct4 221 

oil. 167,261 

Okinawa. Amerkum in* 260, 261 
old people in Japiip care of, 166] 
position of p 271 
Old iChmfT bn^tiAgc. K 
Old Jiivane^ lan^uaee* 146: 

InscripiJoru in MuTayUp 162: 

Old TesUmentp 

One God Sockiy (Brahmo Snmijl^ 51 

opliim Irnik, Johoie* 161 

Opiutn War$p Chini* 215 

iKwrk bone irMcriptinns, I9fl. 191, 193 

Owkn. Jjipanp 253. 277,174 

Osaka Bayi 277 

fkktib, irr Av*d!i 

oulcgites iuntoiicliaHn). Tndin. 2L 47. 
61 

'OuLer f)damh\ 166 

PaciTic l^liind-v, 27, 7i, 75; 

JapaticK ill. 259 
Pailang, Somatic I6L 
Packebe, Koreikn kini^oiia, 210, 20% 215 
Pai^^tnr lUjrmese kin^unip 105, 111; 

Mcm^l Coni>|ueLt 110^ 111, |2n 

pagDdaK (Pdf). Angkor^ H9; lapanesc, 
266 

PahnniL Malay sultnnalCp 155, l5Bp 162: 
Briijftb Resign! inp 169 


painting. 

Indian. 6t; Kangru. 21^ 11; Mughal. 

ni 

JacanoK, 221; 

Korean, 166. 223: 

Snngp 319 

Fa|a]aran* Hindu priftcipiiUly. Javn, 157 
l^kktanp 42. 4Sp 54, 5S; 
format bn of * 41: 

Ssr ^io PaUilan 
P^iix dynasty, Indieip 27 
pita sculpture in Souili-ea^t Asia^ Ml 
Pakmhnng, Sumatm. M3. 156; 
ftOiHinginp 151; 

Uken by Cholits^ 148; 
lubjeci to Ma|apaU. 154 
Palamliltiic (Old Stone Age). 4* 19, 77 
Paljiung, mounlain people, HinmiLp 79 h. 
Pill language* 53 
K6li Cienon, 46 
Pallava dyruLsty, 29 
Pan Cfi'aov Chinese pieneral. 206 
Panchayaj. nanic given io rural village 
council^ India, 40 
PiTvdya dynasty, 29 
PsuigkOF EogctgcTncnr 169 
ppper. 207 

paper cumney. Ch™, 219 
Papuans. 77 

Par^amnhahu I tic GTcat, Sitlhalrsc 
king, 29 

p^rame^^iim (Megat Iskander Shah). 

rtiier tif Malacca, 154-5 
ParajiL, jer Duing Paj^nJ 
^Vrnimtoi'jp luviincse chronicle. 152 
fhucuean^ tDcuttfo-Malaya)^ ihe. 79 
Fartai Komunin Indonesia'CFKt), 172 
Partat Nasiunaf Indanesia (PNr},i 172 
Fanliia, 1)85. JS6, 306 
f^rtilion. IndiOr 4t 

P^L Smtitiiran principaNty* 15 L 156 
passive resist-aitce> IndiH. 40 
ptuEoral InditsUy. China, 

PalalLpiilriK capital of Magailha, 14 h 26h 
27 

paicL Sardiii', TruJlaJi poliliciaii, 41 
PaJih. high Malupait otficiid^ 152 
Peace Presentdion Law, lapn, 256 
Pearl HarhDr,159 

ptiisantE, 

rrt China. 203; os empejon, 2IB; move 
somh. IS3, 216; 304. 306, 

217. 225: 

in Ibpafi, 249* 277; 


index JiS 


pcds&nts—contEnucd 
in lavAk 1(16; 

MQbVk 174 

FiedJr^ SkiniArnLt 158 
Pirgu^ kingikKcn of* i05« 117* L21 
Peking* in. 2J8, 220. 222 
Peking Mm (SiniinihroF^). 76, 

Pemiflg. m, let 
pepper. Ifi, 147* 157^ 158 
Fcraln, Malaj^ snEinnnte* tft> J64;, 165, 
169 

peflume, 54T 
PefbL Siimalnt* 151 
Pcriw. M^itay itnle* 16'!^ 

Perry. CoootiwJexc. 255 
pfiT^utioDs^ reUgkiai^ 
inTibcl, 217; 
mChlcta, 210^1* 217; 
in Jnp^. of Climlmns* 251; 
in Vtelnujn, of Chriftinm, I OS 
Petscpolfe;. Persia, 24 
Pefsia iUm), 6, S. i7i 24, 1% S6, X9, 
LSe: 


Arab eonqucsi of^ 215; 

ChriftfAitu frenn. 51; 

euliLiml inHijence on India, 19. 21, 55, 

% 

ami Fiiniin. 91* 92: 

Mongoli in, 221, 222 
Prruaii GUI. ChineMr at. 206. 222 
Persian 'King oi Kings' in Chinn* 215 
PciriaTi languagjc and tlteraLnre. 51 
Persian puintingk 61 
Persians at Mughal court. |1 
Persian junmpin (prDvlnccsl. 14 
Pohaii^-nr* Pakistan., 15, 26, 55 
PeshM-i cotifederaifT, I>eocxn* 16 
Phitj^-pi. Tibetan imna, 221 
phallic worship. 20 
PhumUon. Constanib^e, 12Z 
Philip ri/Kin| of IS9 

Philippine?, 5* ri* 74, 78, 125^®, 129- 
America In, I27*fl; 
and C-amboOiii. 119; 
lapttncse in* 159: 

faoguagi^ of. ?Ji 
natlonulism In* 131; 

NcgrilOB of* 77i 
prehistory. 126; 

SpaniUi jD« 127 
pbilosophy* 

Chitw (97^fi,202;ln Java, J54: 
WesEern, in India. 54; in Vklruim* [19 
l^tnom-Pcnh* Camhodbn capital, i 14. 
tl8, m 


Phra P^ilhojn Cbvdi. '^niEiibtid. 86. S7 
^Pyiit* iniliaitl^d kingF^iOi 104 
pip, 79* m 
pi^timsk^ 

BuddhiiU 107, 

Hindu. 65; Muglml ta\ on. ii; 

Muslim. 48 

diHiirs, A<iik&it. 25* 26 
hviou' of Sd Sbiinagotk 240 
PUcko* ruler of NaaH:him, 215 
Ping, Onl Eastern CliOU Hijpi'kmp^ 194 
frip^ troc. 26. 45 

Chinese. 156: 
lapanue. tS5, 124; 

SCKtth-CHsI Asians 95-6 
Pfihe^nthropus iJa^B Man), 73-S poisirFir 
PKI* Indonesian Conitnimisi Patty, 172 
pfonlalions* 
in Cl^ylotu 37* 39; 
in Java* 166 
Pbviey, BbEiIe] oIx 17 
playing card^ 249 
ploughing^ ceremonial, 
in China, 1 92; 
in South-east Asia, |57 
plough^x, 197, 279 
poetry* 

Chinese. t95^, 2t5-6; 

Indkn, 51; JlcnguU, 54; 
iapunese, 241,, 241. 244 
|*ohU, state of , 215. 21R 
poisoned urmwsv 86 
Pobod, 111 

pi»llcc fnnctfoni, Japan, 249; exienlioft oft 
258; 152 

poflutiant Jap^En* 26r 
l^:>l<m^aruwa, Ceylon, IS 
polygamy, in India* 65 
Ktlyncsian Inngtaigcs. 75 
'Fonlic migmtjon', Bt-2 
popuJalioo, 

Cambodia. 130: 

Ceylon. 45; 

Chmn* m. 
fiHlui, 4L 45; 

Indoncsm. 115* 137; 

Japan. 275, 377: 

Jnvfl, 166; 

Mottgolifi. 232; 

South-eaU Aiia, 73 * 72. 111, 124i 
SunulTii^ (47; 

Philippines, 127; 

Vktnain. 1J 5.116 
puffc*4i 


Jti5 Chiti^ihti$of Monsooit 


»ru- 17% 

PoftuMiK. Sh I2ii 
jm6Cuinhod\a,}t^; 
flUil Dwch. 

in India nn^l C^twr^ 36-1; 

in MnliHX^ i25; 

and Mid[in|;J(Aban. 163; 

4itii Rim tradfft 
In Soulh-poit y^ia>7]< i36-fi0i 
iraifc with Japan. 24K. 
ami Vlciniun. 133 
Potvs* King of Punjabi 24 
pmm. village, in Indio. 65 
pcrtitry, 

Chinese. liJ?: 

D^'IrivmEip 93: 

InduLD^ ac^ithecp t9i Ha^mppan. 20: 
Sawankhulok and I M; 

Afllan. 79: 

Thiiiluad, Hit 
tfe uHia cerELmict 

PnMol King of Ayuihia. $21 
prwrt, Malay boat. 140 
PrcfVdg. Irvdio* 15 

pncfeclnm Ctiiita. 1^^- lOO 

Prel KoTp 119 

Aryim itiraJiniam>. 13; 

Jjpoiie^ Buddhist. 267. 261$ 
pnncely vtalcKi Itidia. 3fc^ 4[ 
pdtic»« Chou. J B2 
pnotLng. in 
Oiina. 219; 

Incliu. 54: 

iBpan. 'AiTOd biwk. 154: 

KorcB. 220 

printJ. iupoiKsc colour, 154 

!U Choohafii Rljpltl Igmlcr^ 30 
Promt. lJurma 4 104 
prcmtirvciMiiHw ol 
Cliinoc. 129; 

InfSoscajan und Malay, JT7; 

Javatxx, J77: 

FCoreun, 229; 

Souib Aiion Ungujjici^. 67; 

Souih'Ciisi Asiun oiaiiiLiiiid liyigiMgest 
133 

FfMo-ArntTAloidv 19 
'proto-Malujni** 78 
Ploltmy, 9 

Funoib: 16-7, 18, 23, 24, 26, 29. 30. 41 
52; 

AlphaiiA Itif 3h56; 

SCfcbit in. 50 

Tint Land Buddhism^ China, 21T 


POri. India, 56 

PQniovannaji, Khlf of TitnitniL Hi, 145 
PuyA tribe, 21tl 

Kmr^Oi 201 213. 228 
Pyu3« rhc. in Hinma, 104 

watidtrin^ SfllTi^ 49 
qundmnguiiir udsc civilizailaiip 7JM> 

fomrniized VictnuDcse icrfpt, 
129 

Quf An lKoran>« 45, 51 53 
Qutuyih irtbc, MccCBt 
Quibod-Din AiML, Tnikidi mlEr in 
Iittlb. JO 

mcml Lcag^oc of NailoDi prin¬ 

ciple of. 259 
rncnitbm, 

Sonib Asia, 43; 

Malaya, 169. 174 
racial piitfiy« Ar)^iki 45 
itafnts. Sir ThfipUi^ StOkmford^ 165 
Kiihman, Ttngim Abdul* 176 
nuH-ay^, i 

India, 38 . 39 ; 

Japan, 256; 

Java* 166: 

Maiaya, llO 
Fuinliiil!. 

China, 

tndino iiib-cottlliicnt* 17^8 
Kaja Hu]i, Buglne« leader, 165 
Ha|a Ibrcdum, Minangkaban prloce, J62 
R^iia KeciL Minangkahao prince, 162^3 
rinjimyn^ Arynii hhatriya or waniot clau, 
22 

rAji»* PunjubL 50 
Rnj^lhan, 27, 28; 
dimaie of, 17 

lia)|mou an. JfidJan people, 27. 29* 30, 33 
KJjna, b«o of Rltnlyanuc 21 23 
kima J, King of !^ain, 122 
Kama JV* King of Sionii t29 
AainmJHti. month of, 48 
KAnui Khamhoangt Thai lcin|, iH, 113, 
114 

Rimakriaihnu. llindu rdiglmH 

icochcTp 52 

Indian epic, 22, 23,146; 
in Angkcrr* 101 ; 
in Initofioib, 147, 154 
RlUnmoban Roy, Hindu rcfortni:r, 52, 63 
Rnfrgoll, Hindu ritual detofnlion* 20 
Riiri|Oon, Burma, 105 
konjii Stn^. Sikh leader, 50 
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'ffink ChinAi. 214 

RAvzLanp dcmott, 

Ravi River, 

Ra'ihafpitidi ?aki5i^n^ 5^ 

Rcil Cliffs. BatUc of Bw. 207 
■Red Eycbf owjL" rtbelliOTw 2M, 217 
Red River, m^ m 

Red Rivor dtfliw, 76. 85, RT, i09. {16 
Red Rjver Plttxn. 112 
Red Sm. 3**^ 

refugeeJv Trom Bjui 41 

regiomilism, 

ChSttn. m\ 

ImiUL. 44; 

Indonesia, {72. I75i 
japan. 24 Ih7 

relic c^Kcis* Buddhiai. 55 
relifion. 

Cftinbiodin.. 130; 

China, 1B3. 190- !j 
iitIndi8i,2U, 27,33; |»L4M3: 
Tmlonesja, 167+ 172 ; [ 

Japn. 213. 235* 2-^. 248, 251. 

262-6; i 

lavn^ 144; , 

in Souib-eBAl Asht. 71. 7^^: 

Philippines. 127; 

Singasatir, 1504; 

Vietnam^ 107 

Relipoii. Fim World Parlkmefir of, 52 
Tcmlliiiirauiiiin, Japim. 261 
Rcnatssancc. Euro^n. 7, 36, 152 
Republic of China, 227 
Republic al the Ptiilippines, 128 
rcpiib1ics+ ancjcnt rrulian, 24 
Rcaidenu. 

Rriipsti, in Malaya, 16^; 

Chinew^ in Tibei, 225 
Rciftofaiiofi, Japanese. 255. 257 
rfiinoceros liortnj, 1*4 
Riau, Johore, 163 
rice, 18+48; 

estivation of+ In AngJtof, l<>Q, I IB; 
Bujinn. m, tn6 CtylQn,43: 
China, 79, 181; Dvit^vnrh 93; 
liulia, 79; J*pfln. 233+ 277, 27S; 
Java, 137* IPL 166i Malay Petiin- 
«d*, 153* 162, 169i Philippine. 
127; South^Cisf Asia, 72, 74. 79 
Ri^Vrdii. 23* 4S 
ringx neolithic^ 79 
Ri^al. ios^. Filipimi imiioMlisl. tSl 
Toadi* 

Attgbor* 103* 

Ittaia.ll; 


Impart, 251; 

Mtiiaya, 179 
Roman Cntbolidim. 51 
Rome, 7: 

aichiLeciiire of, 58; 
inti China. I @5-6^ 
miifakm to Mia from, 91; 

Ajpil South Asm, 36 
rno&i saddle. 81 
nKoriESH BtSilhUu 267, 277 

ROVitl PQlUXft, 

Japan. 240, 242. 246, 25J; 

South-easi Asia* 141 
Royal Dam^ Mtision. 51 
nihber. 169 

rund dcvclopmeni, Sonili Asia* 44 
Rii»uu 4, 159; 
and China, 227; 

Mongol lulcfs rti« 222; 
rclalidna with lapaji, 227* 157, 260, 
262 

Sabeb. BomeoH 176 
Mbha. Aryan assembly. 23 

ti5 Heaven, In Oiinat 195; 
human. 190s 
Vedie. 45. 46 
SnipJi (Prei Kort^ 119 
^ilcndra dynasty^ 96, 97, 14M. 154 
sailors» 185 
5i Thomas^ 60 

&iivbnn, Uw cull of the god Siva, 96 
Soivids. the descendenu of Muhiuiunad, 
“ 61 

Sart'ckrit drama. 51 
$»kya dan, 45 
Sak^untunt Ruddiu. 209 
SaiELMikaiKJ tSanmrr|Hnd), Cenirnl Asinn 
i>ash town, JO* 187, 215 
jkUfjT^Uik-.ui|J^ (HJiXori-cal Record of the 
Three iCingdoms), 220 
Aryan asseinblyT 23 

santHTuu JBpntitte milituTy clasa, 245-6, 
249. lit. 2534 

itaiK JapancBe fmin of nddres, 273 
Sliichr, rndin, j^wpa and reliefs at. 54* 5S 
latidalwood, 147 
saniiatkkii, Hanippan^ 20 

S^jaya. King of Matitrnm. 143 
lannvBal, Hi^u kscetic. 51 
Soid^t liMiguafe, 23, 53, 101, I4t, |43; 
Inicrlptkiiu Im Borneo. HI; Champa^ 
91; 

proounclallon of. 67 
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thffk ojt iMijiii etimic |rotjp, 66 
SuTBJkVnlf, Himkt goiJiim, ^7 
S;ink«i^|[^ Botrwo, 167^ 176 
Sar«ka; Idain fEalamic UniotiU Nerhcr- 
UiTuJi luiftl ImiieSr J71-2 
Sarndlii, Indlu. 15 

paoiUiii. TEbcickn BiUlUhi^i digni- 
my,21[ 

Sai Safig CTruthful ConinanionihmK 
sSh SfiJicmbly. 50 

sail UUttce). u virtiHJU^ VrXtmitn^ 62-3 
Sft^nTikhobk poltery* U4 
ScckDiiiiut^iit, SI 

$ch>fr:Briz (SHanz)„ Fredmclf Chrisiiafi, 
Lutbcra-n mmbuflry^ 51 
sclfijictp Ftiodcm^ 7. 10; 

stmi 52 

iE^ceos^ Jiipaoi^, 241 

pierced Mughd^ 5lip 60 
•err^^ Iff writing 
^Lirpiore^ 

Gorobudur, ]44i 
Oam. 94; 

Chhtcsc,m,ZiU 
DvtravilL ^3; 

Indliin* 54^6> SS; Horupp^n, 20: 
m Fndon^iEip 154; 

J;tp4iTic» BuddhiiL in Juvn. 143: 
Khmer, 93; 

Ji) Koftn, 209; 

SiTiga«in\ 150; 

Ttuiii I M; 

ViilEULmes^. 116^ 

jet nibJiihi'ini; HicidiJii^ 

Scylhi^ni. -l 
*9.20-1 

Kti-mute tu Chiim. N3, t$5^ 207» 11 1 
Second EijqwroT. CJi'm {Erb-^ub HuiinK- 
ithm 

iccrei Mtcklk^ Oiln»H 169, 225 
Sci Sb&nuEonp Japanese niitlu>re% 240 
SeJnngiiri Mality vtate. 163, 169 
SflenciJ^ Nieator^ King. 24^ 16 
■ Self [>efcxice Forcer^, Japan, 261 
Semofig itibA, MAby Peninstila, 1!37 
Semarangp iavkip *44 
Semilk peoples, S; 
worldAicw of. 10: 

Sen, Ke^hub CTiandra. Kfndii reforroer* 
51 

SenartKyaic, DikUc>, 4J 
ScDhil^ Kodc:i. 22M 

fcppti^H, mtnumi ri(ttnl ^y idclr. 246 
sepoys, InJiftn $Qldiers. 3S 


Shnh JaiUifi. Mughal empefor. 33. 34, 55, 
5Kt 61 

iyatem cowiKlcd bellDf 
Ihat cortEad niih ihe uipernaiiifnl 
k nialniained ihroiigb limnmm, 47 
Shang dynasty, [9tl-2; lomb^ l£t9 
thiui¥, ibCi a Tbsi pcopto, niamW in 
Biirma, 75. ID4. !12. 121 
Shan Stat^ 113 
Sbabiung Peninsula, 181, 195 
ihafi-y% Hfuang-on litJc* 202, 20? 

ShmiJh, Muilicn Inw, 49 
Shysiri, Lai Buliadur. Indian prime 
tnirii«ter« 42 
Sim-ro Tyrts. 217,218 
«hcep, \UB 

SheEkh Abdullah, Kashmir leader, 41 
Shen-ntifiJ^ the 'Divine FanDcr^. China. 
188 

Shenni. Chinese province, 191 
Sher Sh^. Afghan leader* J3 

(Hitlorian's KceordI, 107. 219 
57uW/nV]g (B4^okcprSgng^), 1934.205 
Shib-lttn|; Nan-chtio rttlcr, 218 
ShifjDng,FJbtenii:. 17 

jtfrinAii, sacrcil obj«c£« \n ShmlO shrineo, 
1&3-* 

Shinld, 8p 244, 2fil-6; 
end agrlcTzlrore, 255; 
and Buddhifim, 237; 
and cieonlincss, 276; 
mythubgy of. 255, 259; 
rileL235; 

dtriftcs. 23 5i 26|-t. 266 
shipi, 140 

Shlvajr. MetrAcM chief, 35.36 
fhw; 275 

ihSisiittf. tide of Jap^neH; hcreditisj-y miJj- 
rary dai^iaron, 245,149 
jAdjf. sliding mneU In Jumiifise hausen. 
275 

Sftflfv Hinory of fAr 5owrnf, S3 
ShOlDtiiaH PitilCe. Japanese &lai!esmiiB. 
237-8 

fihrinei. tridiay, 46, 57; s^t ttho ShIntO 
Shu-Han^ nders oJ Szuchimn, 207 
Shiilt, laal of the legendary Tive Env 
perors^ of China, 108" IS9 
Shue tlogofi j^Upa, Rangiaon, i7 
Siam, 111, 120, J03; 
monarchs of, 131; 
trade With Majapali; 
jff utm ThalEimd 
Siberia, 4. 262 
Siddh^ha. 45: stt- Buddba 


//ji/fjf 3i9 


Siem Rjcop, C^unbodiaLn pniviiiM, 99 
tranum cdn, 24 
SutiulU D(\hh 31 
S^kiiim. 3 5j46 
^khism. 50 
SikiB. 36. 39, 50 
liik. 2il; 

Chifve^^. m. 113: 

Fijntyi trAdc m, 91: 
in Jap:iTi, 135; 

In SuiTiiitr^ 15S 

Silk R<H*lt. imp m 2(^7, 2il. 115 

Koftfiui kingdiim of. 211^ 11S, 219. 
220 

«lvitt„9|, 144 
SitidtilhropiB (Peking 

SiodL Pfikkon. 19, 26. 29, 30 
Sindf^k, Jnvancu kin||[, 146 
Sinjs^porc. 137. (67, 172, lT6: 

fOUiMltilllin of, 166 
Sirtg^^ri, Ipvane^ kinpdorn^ 15&-1 
^n|li. Sikh Tinnic of. 50 
Sinhftlc^ kinj^Ocwn. 19 
Sinh4i!c»e people, the. 24. 36. 37^ 4 U 43 
Sinluilnrii liuigliAgc, 53: 

proninlciallotl of, 67 
«^k^r^utKn^. of Vtclitim* I OS. 116 
STlI, of iUimu 22, 23 

ifjfir, 10 

SllspJig VbIIc), 104, ms 
5ivA. Hindu i^Dil. 47p 9@. |03. 15I: 
Ja’iUtionc templet of, 143, 144 
BudiJhi'. 152 
"Si\ Pynjisdei' period. 211 
S^^uteen (^jocihem) porimJ, 209, 

IIS 

slttVcr^Hi 

Angkor, 

China. 204. 207: 
farOr 165 

STtukc^iril^T 46p 47 
Soan Riv^ culiufe, 19 
•yoclalltm^ in Ceylon, 43; in NciteLurKb 
Buii inclks^ 17M 
MKial vielfarc sctviock 
Bmldhi&t, in Jupun, 266: 
mi^^MHKUfv., )n mdin. Si; 
tn NiefbfiilaTida Earn TraUciti 1704 
S^ka|[Akkal movement lapan. 266 
^lar calenefm^t in Japsin, 151* 250 
AOldiefis. l^ipaiL, 233 
Solo ^fa^, 76-7 
SoninilK, tempk oE 30 
Sona. Buddfii^ monk. B7 

215 


of Hi?flven% itiTc of Chou rulers, 192 
!sonmlinp boards, 26S 
SoulJi-eatl Aig'iu S, I0_ 71476 
Chinese ami Ifidiaji Inf oence rn, Itl, 1^4; 
defiittij. 7M, 74; 

Japanese hi. 2S9i 

peoples of. 74; 

sources for hifilDTV oE 84. 35, f09, 110. 
141 

SOufh-eiKt AUa Command. 71 
Soiithcm Hiinc^-nti,. 204, 207-9; 
wr tfiUo 

Soiilhera Sung, 220. 222 
Soviet Centnal Asia. 4 
SiraiTi, 71; 

in PhillppiwJi. 116-8. 129. ti); 
tf udt wuh lapan* 148: 

Spanish, ami CamhudlUT 119 
^ke Utanib'i I he, 147 
™eti, 18,36. HO, 147, 157; 

TfSido in, 155-6, 159. 163. 163 
spicsi. 149 
Aplj-O oj Mom, 53 

•^Ting and Aiuumn' tdimnide} period. 
195, 197 

^^k&hetra. Pyu kingdom. 104, 105 
Sri Lanka. 3# 15; Are oUo Ceylon 
^bagftr. Kashmir, 41 
Indtu, 56 

Sfl Vijaya. kingdom of, 143^ 147-9: 
dwirne of, 151,. t56: 

&ulen«lxa klflgdl. J44 
SrOng4?tsan-|nlD-j», King of Tl^* tlS 
Syj-ifia Ch'icn, Chinoe historiaji, 107, 
319 

Ssu-ma dynaMy. 2t6; 
in mirih Chimt. lOT; 
in fioulh China. 308 

Stu-ma Kuang, Chinese slalcsmjni and 
hiiiorkn^ 219 

‘stem' family, lupan, 370, 373, 27fl 
Srephem, Thomas, Icsuii missbnary* 51 
sieppo. Chlncii:. IBI; 

nomads ol, $ct nomnd^ 

StcHUi Age, 77 
4ionc bcQtcrs,. 79 
sTcme rnlay work, 3S 
MOfic ^wellery. 79 
«lonejk religkiva siguEriearHx oU 79 
Sirahs Setdemenrti 167^ 169 
^tOpjis. Buddhist monunicnw, 55, 87, 93, 
in. 111. 144 
22, 6t 
sulfrnge, 

in Ceylon. 41; 
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^ufIrA§e^^—contin li^ 
ki [ndiu, 42; 
m Jiipau, 23$. 25«, 260, 

in Mhiljiy*ii^ 175 

Smrn, 50 
iI e. I $$ 

Sul dynasty. Z1 l-i; 

l^putmc to. 2J7 

Sukarno, ni^ r75 

SuLholhiii. klngdoinolt I BA ]2l 
fidtans, Malays Il4 
Sumatra. 76v W, 147* I57s 
ChirtCK vtsEt^ 3 54; 

K>urch cKicnd control iiu 167; 
tuid KcmmagnnL, I32v 
Malacca. 155; 

Minangiabau nl. 162^ 

Muslim SultanLit^;, 15 3^ 154; 
revolts iru 172; 

M Als4f StT Vijaya 
Siimffri I *9 

Sun GtMlile$4^ Japnn. 240, 76S; 
cult of. 244; 

dcmnduiii^ of, 253+ 235; 
shrine tet 215 
Son Yiii^n* 227 

Suiuk KaLip 156. 150; w 

afta Seta V in 
Sonthi iSl 

filing dytiuty, l®5, 2J2. 218-^20*140: 

Souihem. 220, 222 
tupcruilion^ Japanttep 279 

SUrrabnya, Javanese citj^-aiotep }S9 
Surakarla« 4iic^««vor vuiIjb in easf 
rani;. 163 

Si]m]iair« lav^iTbcse mlerp 161 
SUj^'-ivarmiiU 1. Khmer kiii^« lOO, IDI 
SOryavarman JL Khittcr Itrna, 98. tOft. 
101 

Boddhisl icrjptiir£& recited, m 
f npan* 267, 36tf 
Sui^immbliainl« land nf, 87 
Swanz^ C, Sdiwaiti 
20 

^widden'aptlculiurep 137 

iW0fd?K in lirpao, 241* 246^ 249; Sikh, 50 

SyAm ^SiiimK lOL ll2 

Syed Ahnnul Khin, Mudim reformer, 52 

S>tt4. 29 

^uchuim. Qiinciic: nrovia^ ifli, 216. 
2J7: 

rnlcd by Sbii-ttun. 207 

Tubjn$hwelttl Burmcie king, lf2* 111 
120 


mblcl$, ancKtor, Japan, 267« 266k 272 
Toe^OEijt RKvcr+187 
Tagakh^ Jjinj^iiager 75 
Tagore* Di^ndranAth+ Ulniin rrrotnner* 
52 

RabindranMi, Indian poet, 54 
Taika Kefufm, f ap^in. 238^ 270 
l^ai-p'lng rebellion. Chiim, 225* 226, 227 
Tnira clnOk f npan, 245 
Tai-iajjn|, ret Li Shih^niin 
Taivfjm, 78* 125. 237 
Tl| ^fahal* 58, 60p 6| 
rakk Thailand, 95 

TaJos RJvtfk ftatllc of tho, IS7| ll5p 2|6 

Tale oi 740 

Tftdj, slate of| YOnnonp 332 

Tamerlane (TainbiniiLbK)* ir# TTinllr 

TmoiU. the, in Ceylon, 2% 4K 43 

Tamil oonntiy* 49 

Tamil liuiKuiige, 53 

K., lapiineHe prime minisier* 261 
Tiing dyna^y, 7, 212* 213-7: 
decline of* 216-S: 
hisiciryk Z44: 

inttuence oo 3apaa, 23S, 240 
Tamg* Shang emperoTk 191 
Tanpre, fiulio* 56 

Twijtttipnrov Borneo, vassal slate of 
hfajapaiit, 152 
raooni* Sh 198^211; 
in Vifitiuun, 71* 107 

iThe Ojusk: of the Wsy 
and lie flower)* 198 
TirIL B^Kldhint 144 

tariff barriers, apinsc Japan* 259 
(ihc path), SDff tcnc* 49 
Tirumi, Jnvanev Lingdotni 142 
Ta Som Temple, Aagkorp I \ 7 
mtumh ihkk p^tUtlcJ ^rav¥ imts U TnT) 
imd to cover Abori of Japanese 
houtts, 2<i8p 275, 376 

Ttiliifs* uopoodic peoptf* 4 
tatiooingp 107,^ 1)6 

Tniinggti. Burmeac kingdam. 111 
Ta^oy*TenaSserifii Cmsi* 120^ i2t 
mxatiar^ 

Eh Chiaa. *83* 203-4, 213A. 216^ 119; 
in r&dia, 33; 

in Japrr. Toktiga^n. 249, I50; 

ra Java, 16S; Majapalt. tSl 

afKkm diy+ Pakistan, Z4. 26 
Tay-sem rebellicMi, Vieinam, l23-t 
lea, 18. 39, 167; 

flrtt drunk in Q1S1114 211 
lea ceremony. Japnrtese^ 246 




I'Cii'Cup rcgditi^ L90 
teal. 165 

tmth-hiucienln^ 107. U6 
tcEcgraph, in m Invu^ 166 

lemfik-moiinUiiEi^^ T9 h 9?^ 9d, tOl+ 103 

tcfntilA^ 

Cft&l. 56^ 

Indian, c*ve, 55; HinJu. 33, dg. 56-g: 
Jiipanc5ti» 257j 264^ 266"7; 

Iflvanc^, 143, t44j 

m. 101 fJT* i!^: 
in Pagan, 1D6: 

jft* fl/iu architretuf?: iJuddhlsiD 
T^iijin^ 220^ Chinas Khuiii 
Ti!iia5£erim CcuAt, 104, lOd. 121 
Ficrnate. Moliiccnj. 156 
t=eMilc%* 

Uycifi^ uf» in lu|niiL, 242: 

India, 30, 33 

Tluif'Kad^ii 75 

Thailand. 46. 71. 71 B7, Ml-5, 131; 
EuroptaiiB in, I2g; 

ICkiimi^ iiv, tW: 
languages ofp 75; ^1- 111; 

itaiinnanun icu E31; 
use of metal In^ S2: 

Wntem Inilikcnc^ In^ 115, 129i 110: 

Her n/jw Ayuthin; Dv&fa^-ntT, Siam: 
Snlthot^: ThtUA 
Thiii principnliU», HI 111 
Thaii, 79, 35, 93. 101 112; 
in Uiirmu^ ]21>: 
iuCftmbodb, 119^20. 
coming of tiw^ 109^ 110, [ 11; 
and dirclioe cl Vijiiya^ 151; 
and Khmers, t L4; 
in Lnn OiHUg* tl3; 
in Uiong Piabang^ i2.1t 
and Mal:iccn. J55; 
and Vtclnamne^ 35 
Tliinpiar, Imilji. 27. JO 
ntiiJ Vtmng, monumenlp lZ2 
lbeologtftiL>k, MujUim, 13 
Thefailidu Buddhism, 46; 
adopted hy ThAn. 112-3; 
io 104, 105; 

in Cambodia, 1S4, 
in Lun Chang, ill; 
tmiinhiiiil Souih-ea« Aisa, 120 
Thkn Huddhl^. 107; *«■ 2*n HinMlikm 
Thomat of £d«sa. 51 
ThonhirH ft Thai capital H 122 
Three DyfwAtie$, Vielmm, lOtf 
Three Kingdoms |Krk>dt China, 307 
ThTK Sovereigns, ihe* China. 139 


Tibet, g, ID, 27, 46, 1D4, 20fi; 

Bkkddhivn ittft 149; 

Chinese in* 225; 

Kingckmi oh 215^217; 

Mongols in, 222; 

£md Tang China, 216 
Tihclan Plataui* 1^5 
Tibckiift* mCiritng'an^ 217 
Tibelo-Burman hm|i]agcSft 74 
Thiorc, M:aliiceJis. 356 
Timor, 

elimnlc of, 71 
Porlu|u-e§e in, 156 

“Rmfij (Tumbcriihic Of TMCfliuiel, IK 
33. 222 

rirtft 155.161167ft 169 
Hpu ^liui of MvMifc, 37 

IdIukico, IB. 50, 166 

foXc/nomo, ^hcomWt rcctnugnijir akove 
in main roam of u Japanc^ 
Itotw, 263, 269, 27 S 
Tol^uguwa periodft Japan, 24R-J5; 
Confuciankm fn, 270; 
rfrtim. 274 

Toky^, 243. 260. m 
Tokyo Bay, 277 

T(i'l0'peMi+ 93; Htr uKtf Ovimvaif 
Tombi, 

Indo-Muilhn, 5$^: 

Jnvndcve. J44; 

KhifMrH9S; 

Korean, 136; 

Shflng. 1 89 

TonWOft Imlo-C^bina* 125 
T<5 CiJ6 Sap JUver. JOO. lOl 1J3; 

UKll^ 

bone^ 7?t 

fdonc. 76^30 pimim 
rc^pB Wei dsnfliiy. 209 I K 2l3 
Tomdjas, mouTtlAEn jKOplc, Ccicbe*, 79fL 
Tordcsillas^Treuiy of. 156 
tviiL omffimcntftl gntc U> Shliit6 thrihe, 
333. 264, 267 
fursitre, 163 
lourni, 

Indijin. 65^: 

Japanescft 23J, 273-4. 279'ROi 
SuilihHmill Aiiafi, Mi; 
alWJ urbardzatlon 
inwk and eaenme™, 9 L 
Arab, in Smith-casl Asia- H?: 

Arynn, 23; 

bet wean Chinu and tlie Weit 18.5-7; 
in China; 197; 

tJumh poh^ concerning, 160; 
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irQtk nnd comnurcc—oOnlilTiucfl 

57. 3ft, 5ft; Ujinip[m. 
2Di 

And rmJkHLr^ll^ of SoiEib-wt hak. 

un: 

i%llh lupnn. 255^ 

Jav^ncsf:. 14??: 
jind Kofcq. 

MtkpU. 157; 

Muiflcc^k, 151^ 
in KiiiU. Ift3; 

in SoLLEh^dii A«bi.7Z. 157: 

&ri Vijayan. r4}t; 
in ThMi poilcry, L14; 
rradc unlofii, lapancis^t 
Ttiir dynoAiy^ Vietnam^ 
triirHinigralikxli of Ehc sooIk 
rra^^f mirKtioin. lapan. 
tree rfrinti. 46 

TrenggAnii, hfcilny 1^5, 

Trioh fulnllw ^JiK^h Vielnanii 125 
Tripoli. TV 

Tnin| ^'iefiiarru» iwnoimisH li5 

Ti^my Ts'ajOi Climese generaL 2 j06^ 707^ 
TIT 

TitItAiiH Iwvanticcliy-?kt4te» 15V 
TughliECj dyna^EV. 31 
‘Pkin^^oiL ^lintchitriii, iSh 
Tiirkcy, 3^ A 

dynasliefk 1ft -1 
Tarihii. 5h 

MiJ OJPtn.2n.2ii:t3. 515: 
m Imlb. 1ft 

TH^CHty'flne DciTiiindE. the ^llpyfnrsc, 257 

lypboc^^ JMfii*fi* 275 
Tx;u<hih-fttt»g-<firvft. hiMory of ChinPH 

4rr Lp^ck 

Uipmt rrlbei. 21* 7 
Ujjuirt« Indb. 2T 
tlnfcdcimcd ^talny Siatc^ 169 
Unitiirbrl^ 52 

tinned Staler of Anierie^, 52: 
iind tlirH4i, liJi 
iind iLtfKin. 155, 259HM1 
miliTary ftiscv. I6IL 
HI Pbilijppiiic^ IT7-S: 
jp 5ouih-e«ht 7£p 115; 
lind Th-iiland, J ^ 

United Siuie^Japan Jgdni Sccuriiv Treaty. 
261 

'Upivcnn*! Rnfifr’ hi Scmtli-e-a^f Asia, 9$, 
97 


in Indk, 19; BmldhJsti 27 
uptoncknbli^ w auictuteo 
Upatthinids^ Hindu rm'sUeaJ tnids, 45 
tipper PulaeDlithic, 7^ 

Ural MouhtaJpA* 4 
orinuiizatbft. 

Indbu 66; 
bfwiji. 272.271-i: 

Mr uho housDs 

Urdu lnppuit^»54: prrinuncLiitJon ot, 67 
tirtika^ina, ruler of Lagoah, 6 
Ultw Ptpiksh, Enitlait ftlalc, Ilf 
U Itifni* Riiddh ii^ ninnt;. S 7 

raityiti, rrkcinhers of ihe third fndmn 

elass, 22. 61 

van den ikmch. JotintinK. Goi'crtiot- 
Geoetulp Netherlapdi Ea^ Indies. 
166 

van UttLmcn^ AntonioF Oovemor-GeEienil, 
Ncihertnndv East todiet^ IMf 
ViriniiAr |Ku5ii, 21^ -^9 

k iirnifi^ ihc four etnwic^ of HJjidu lockty, 

6r 

I irlr. BiiddliiBl papyilxt, I ]V 
Veda^, !^rcd vt-riiin^ ot Hindjinni, 22-^5^ 
52 

Vedic religiofi, 45 
Vpldiikl peupio, 77 

ve^eiaMe maierial, 72 

vc|eiariaui%m & 

Vci^flille^ Treaty Dt. 257 
VicngCluui. kingdom of* t22 
Vteritiune (Vieii|.^ Chunj, 122 
Viet tribes, ID6 

Vkimitn.TI. ft5-6. m Zft6-9. IIZ lEI: 
in Cambodm. I ]V-2(h 
takes Champ. 1 15^: 

Ciiirtese bu SM. 106^ 2d2: ioJcpmlenee 
fronip 1ft7, 2IS; ciirEurnl iiUTucnce 
of. 115; 

^uropc^ns iti, 126-9; 
in I an Chfln|. 122, 121; 
lung^|:i:^ of, 75; 

MujupLiIr, Trade wfth, 152; 

Mon^vl Ifivavlon. 212; 
iiiEinc of, 124; 
mtiiottulivm in. 111; 

Norih Lind ^tnii. tlMeienjcei hci^wn, 
tin;dm!iioribclvieeii, IlM: 

atm Gum Chf 

VietniiriiiKe, ilu*, 76, 79; 
origin and expriiian 65, 95^ 109^ 
UK I tv, L21 


Index S23 


VKino-mvi^ language* 75. 106'?; 
i^Tonimcialbn 113; 

wETden forui, 111 

Vicimifti War* 2-61 
Vijuya^ Kin|£ of iMujupalti 152 
VljayanDgara* Indian K^i^om oli li 
Vikmnililityji, tillc of Cbiiiulra_gujjlii JI, 
21 

viUEige;^ 

m Japan. 211. 277. 278; 
in Ncthcrlandif East Indite couekII^ of. 
iKli 

South Ai^iurr. ^5 \ ccKinCjl» of* 40 
Vijhnu. Hindn god* 47* 150 

Vbhiuivwrdhano* King erf Slngasarl, 151 
Vlv^k^anda^ Hindu rcformei. 52 

Vochaii. fiAtllc of* no 
VdUruad. NcUwrlwtdi Ea-it IndkK 
170-1 

WadjiiV Mnn. 77 

pO^lBc form. 243^ 
Wiilking BuddtuL inuiges. t N 
Wang An-^ih. Chinese TefonDci*. 210 
Wang Kdn. King of Koryd, 210 
Wuitg Mangi Chinoc cmpcrcTH 103, 210, 
214 

"Warden of ihg: ^fa^che&^ in Chou CbiniiH 
192 

^aids^ Japanese aJaiinislrative divisions^ 
174 

Watenj. Shan rhief. Itl 
Harare. 72. I2f> 

warlords. Chinese. 182. 106. 207. 2l3, 
127 

Warrbg Staler* Age oi^ 195-8 
warHun, 
in lndiii^51X 

in Japan* 234 j j;fr nlii? i€fjTmraf: 
in K^uryo. 2l0 

moUDLim people. Burmiu 7^;^- 
WjMhrnglcm Conference (19111* 15& 
WBiei Chenla, 91 
•water wheeK 197 

HKtynwjr. shadow ihr4W, 14 U 153, 154 
ut^pons. Lin-yltOl 
wra>iog. 235 

Wei River, 183. I9U 

Wei Valley, m. 195.199,202, 204 

\Vd* ChCrti Slate, 184, 100 

Wel dpaily. 207 

Wellesley^ RirhardH .Martpjlt, 17* 54 
Wen. Emperor, lee Van e Chkft 
West. Ibe. 71*72. m; 


inienvntion In Chbtd pI* 185, 215*7^^ 
and fnriovBtioti in Jap^n, 149* 255, 171: 
inOucnce ot in foaintaml Sotitb-easa 
Asia, mi in Thailand. 129. Ill 
Western Allies fWorid War ri) and 
China. 227 
Western A^o* 6^ 10 
'Wesiei n bMhurkiUi\ 81 
Weiiem Chin fSdu-nrti dynaiiy^ 107 
Western OiOu, 197, 194, 2M 
Weslcm Ghais. Imlia. 17 
Western Liuo, 120 
wheat, 
wheel, the, 6 
Whech of ihc Uw^h ^3 
Whiukf, lEf 

White 27 

While Lc»tm society^ 215 
Vfimsrn, King of CUtafin, 202 
widows, jn tniiia^ 62-Ji 65 
womeri, poution of. 
in Imlia. ife2-3* n5i 

in lapan. cdueoiticHi. 154; on furmsH 
277. 278^ in feudal periiHl. 246; 
given vote, 260; ai He Ian couri. 
240^ 24t^ ill mod^in pcrjoif, 158; 
in traditioim! lapanw family, 
27<»-l 

wood, t47f 

liar of, in Japan. 275. 279: In Khmer 

iirohiTeciure, 

W'orW War I, 4fl, 169. 257 
WofW War TL 40. 41. 7]. 259 60. 261, 
270 

writing sysienu^ E4: 

Chinese, 190, l9l: 

Itidiis Valley. 2lj 
introduiard into lapan. 235-6: 
mainbtid Souih-eaM Asian, 131: 
Khmer, 101; Vletmimfise. 129 
Wu. Former Han emperor, i02. 203, 204, 
207 

Wu, King, founder of Chou dyna^l v, 19 k 
193. 193 

Wtif wHiih Cldneie stale, 207 
WuAuan-lCitn, lomb at, 189 

Kuvkr. Framiw. 36. 248 

Yahyn Khan, OeneraJ. jnilitniy dictator^ 
42. 43 

Vapuivarifia, Khmer bfahnitin, 99 
yalrlreu and class ol dcmigqds, 

^6 
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Yafa Rtv*r. 21 3\ Valiev of. 210 
Y^fn Tuan Muda (lindcf-lviag>i Bagin- 
es« 163 

VeLinfito. first Jap&n^sc uaie. 187, 235i 
238; 

muJ Paclche« 213 
Yan^ iccooil S^i cmpcmt* 212-3 
ys$itg4fm}. Koran «ocki S^Eullng. 220 
Yang Chkft. first Sui eropcrwi 311-2 
Vinfc ShftO people* 188 

Yan^ River, ISh tS5. 194. 307, 208. 
216: 

iMfUe oa^ 206 
YAttpjit VaJIcy^ 
states of, 

inaejudit|£ impcrtence of* 212 
Vaoi foonh of iM 'Five EmperoiV Ol 
Chliui, lBS-9 
Yim pcoplcsi 75 

VnrluuKl. Ontml Asiaii oasU lown, 185 
Yav£idvl^, Sunskrir name for fivi, 143 
Yellow kmp&Of, firu oS the Tiw Ein- 
pefora' ol Chinii, L88-9 
Yellow River. 18J* 182* 1^1* tm 21IJ 
comvckii ii> Yartgtw, 212- " 
flooding of, 204; 
god of ibe, 190 
Yellow River VaUey^ 184: 
and early civiTiiiiilkm of ChlnAp 187, 
188: 

Imrtromm'ol thc^ 194 


Yellow Turban rebdlhstii 206.2 IT 
Yen* Chon iiuiOi. 195.300 
Vc^p'o-ri, Chinese name lor Java, U3 
Yi liic Archef * Chione ciiliiire ticro^ 188. 

m 

Vi dvfiwty* Korea, 222, 225. 337 
Vi sJiniPgye. foimder of Ys dynasty, 

■yogji, 10 

Yokobantth. Japan. 273 
Youth ConpresisoE 192i, IrHloneiiiai. 172 
Yll the Great, Icgeodarv founder of the 
Hsin dynaaty; 182,168, 

Yiialj iMoogoli dynasty. 111 
Vi^n Shlh-k'B4 dicing gcnemL 227 
Viie (Vi^tl trfbe. E5 
Vimg<tient Ch*fng emperor, 235 
Viinnim. 104^ 112*215: 

Chinese province. 181; 

Mongol annexaiion of, 110 

Zen Rodilhism, 10* 107, 317* 263 
£iiher«341 
lodiac, 279 
ZoroasErianism* Bp 49: 
in ChWigran* 215 

Zwaardcinoon, HemicUi. Covemof- 
Genvrid of Netherlunda East 
lodi^ 161 
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A fascinating study of the history and culture of five of 
the most important regions of Asia—South Asia, Mainland 
South-east Asia, Malaysia and Indonesia, China and 
Korea, and Japan. 


The authors are all members of the staff of the Australian 
National University, or oihcnvise associated with that 
University, Each amlkh^s an expert, writing with 
specialist knowledge at^ deep understanding of his OiT 


, Professor of 
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Asian Civilisations at the Australian National University. 
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modern Asia, and to show the inter'^rclationships, 
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regions it discusses. The book has been designed to give 
students an understanding and a realistic appreciation of 
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